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CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 



COJ^TBIBUTED TO 

THE EDINBUEaH BEYIEW. 



LORD CLIVE. (Januabt, 1840.) 

The I^B of Robert Lord Clivc; collected from the Family Papers 
communicalc'il bij the Earl of Powis. By MAJOm-QsHaBAli SxE JOHV 
Malcolm, K.C.B. 3 vol. 8vo. London: 1636. 

We have always thought it strange that, while the history 
of the Spanish empire in America is familiarly known to all the 
nations of Europe , the great ai&tions of our countrymen in the 
East should, even among ourselves, excite litUe interest 
Every schoolboy knows who imprisoned Montezuma, and 
who strangled Atahualpa. But we doubt whether one in ten, 
even among English gentlemen of highly cultivated minds, 
can tell who won the battle of liuxar, who perpetrated the 
massacre of Patna, whether SurajahDowlah ruled in Oude or 
in Travancore , or whether Holkar was a Hindoo or a Mussul- 
man. Yet the victories of Cortes were gained over savages 
who had no letters, who were ignorant of the use of metals, 
who had not broken in a single animal to labour , who wielded 
no better weapons than those which could be made out of 
sticks, flints, and fish-bones, who regarded a horse-soldier 
as a monster, half man and half beast, who took a harque- 
busier for a sorcerer, able to scatter the thunder and lightning 
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of the skies. The people of India, when we subdued them, 
were ten times as nameroas as the Americans whom the 
Spaniards vanqaished, and were at the same time qioite as 
highly civilised as the victorious Spaniards. They had reared 

cities larger and fairer than Saragossa or Toledo , and build- 
ings more beautiful and costly than tlie cathedral of Seville. 
They could show bankers richer than the richest firms of 
Barcelona or Cadiz, viceroys whose splendour far surpassed 
that of Ferdinand the Catholic, myriads of cavalry and long 
trainB of artiUeiy which would have astonished the Great Cap- 
tain. It might have heen expected, that every Englishman 
who takes any interest in any part of history would be curious 
to know how a handful of his countrymen, se]>arated from 
their home by an immense ocean, subjugated, in the course of 
a few years, one of the greatest empires in the world. Yet, 
' unless we greatly err, this subject is, to most readers, not only 
insipid but positively distastefiil* 

Perhaps the fault lies partly with the historians. Mr. Mill's ~ 
book , though it has imdoubtedly great and rare merit, is not 
sufficiently animated and picturesque to attract those who read 
for amusement. Orme, inferior to no English historian in style 
and power of paintino: , is mnnite even to tediousness. In one 
volume he allots, on an average, a closely printed quarto page 
to the events of eveiy forty-eight hours. The consequence is, 
that his narrative, though one of the most aathentic*and one 
of the most finely written in our language, has never been very 
popular, and is now scarcely ever read. 

We fear that the volumes before us will not much attract 
those readers whom Orme and Mill have repelled. The ma- 
terials placed at the disposal of Sir John Malcolm by the late 
Lord Powis were indeed of gi*eat value. But we cannot say 
that they have been very skilfully worked up. /It would, 
howev^y be unjust to criticize with severity a work which, 
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if the author had lived to eomplete and revise it, would pro- 

biibly luive been improved by condensation arid by a better 
arrangement. We are more disposed to perform the pleasing 
duty of expressing our gratitude to the noble family to wkicb. 
the public owes so much useful and curious information. 

The effect of the book, even when we make the largest 
allowance for the partiality of those who have famished and 
of those who have digested the materials, is, on the whole, 
greatly to raise the- eharaeter of Lord Clive. We are far in- 
deed from sympathizing with Sir John Malcolm, whose love 
passes the love of biographers, and who can see nothing but 
wisdom and justice in the actions of his idol. I^ut we are at 
least equally far from concurring in the severe judgment of 
Mr. Mill, who seems to us to show less discrimination in his 
account of Clive than in any other part of his valuable work« 
Clive, like most men who are bom with strong passions and 
tried by strong temptations, committed great faults. But 
every person who takes a fair and enlightened view of his 
whole career must admit that our island, so fertile in heroes 
and statesmen, has scarcely ever produced a man more truly 
great either in arms or in council. 

The Olives had been settled, ever since the twelfth century, 
on an estate of no great value, near Market-Drayton, in 
Shropshire. In the reign of George the First, this moderate 
but ancient inheritance was possessed by Mr. Richard Clive, 
who seems to have been a plain man of no great tact or capa- 
city. He had been bred to the law, and divided his time 
between professional business and the avocations of a small 
proprietor. He married a lady from Manchester, of the name 
of Gaskill , and became the father of a very numerous family. 
His eldest son, Itobert, the founder of the British empire in 
India, was bora at the old seat of his ancestors on the twenty- 
ninth of September, 1725. 

1* 
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Some lineaments of the character of the man were early 

discerned in the child. There remain letters written by his 
relations when he was in his seventh year; and from these 
letters it appears that, even at that early age, his strong will 
and his fiery passions , sustained by a constitutional intrepi- 
dity which sometimes seemed hardly compatible with sound* 
ness of mind, bad begun to cause great uneasuiess to his 
£Buni1y. "Fighting,** says one of his uncles, "to which he isout 
of measure addicted, gives his temper such a fierceness and 
imperiousness , that he flies out on every trifling occasion." 
The old people of the neighbourhood still remember to have 
heard from their parents how Bob Clive climbed to the top of 
the lofty steeple of Market-Drayton, and with what terror the 
inhabitants saw him seated on a stone spout near the summit. 
They also relate how be formed all the idle lads of the town 
into a kind of predatory army, and compelled the shopkeepers 
to submit to a tribute of apples and half-pence , in considera- 
tion of which he guaranteed the security of their windows. 
He was sent from school to school, making very little pro- 
gress in his learning, and gaining for himself every where the 
character of an exceedingly naughty boy. One of his masters, 
it is said, was sagacious enough to prophesy that the idle lad 
would make a great figure in the world. But the general 
opinion seems to ha^e been that poor Robert was a dunce , if 
not a reprobate. His family expected nothing good from such 
slender parts and such a headstrong temper. It is not strange, 
therefore , that they gladly accepted for him , when he was in 
his eighteenth year, a writership in the service of the East 
India Company, and shipped him off to make a fortune or to 
^e of a fever at Madras. 

Far different were the prospects of Glive from those of the 
youths whom the East India College now annually sends to the 
Presidencies of our Asiatic empire. The Company was then 
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purely a trading corporation* Its territory consisted of a few 
square miles , for whieb rent was paid to the native goyem- 

ments. Its troops were scarcely numerous enough to man the 
batteries of three or four ill-constructed forts, which had been 
erected for the protection of the warehouses. The natives, 
who composed a considerable part of these little garrisons, 
bad not yet been trained in the discipline of £arope , and were 
armed, some with swords and shields, some with bows and 
arrows. The bunness of the servant of the Company was not, 
as now, to conduct the judicial, financial, and diplomatic 
business of a great country, but to take stock, to make ad- 
vances to weavers, to ship cargoes , and above all to keep an 
eye on private traders who dared to infringe the monopoly. 
The younger clerks were so miserably paid that they could 
scarcely subsist without incurring debt; the elder enriched 
themselves by trading on their own account: and those who 
lived to rise to the top of the service often accumulated con- 
siderable fortunes. 

Madras, to which Clive had been appointed, was, at this 
time, perhaps, the first in importance of the Company's 
settlements. In the preceding century , Fort St. George had 
arisen on a barren spot beaten by a raging surf; and in the 
neighbourhood a town, inhabited by many thousands of na- 
tives , had sprung up, as towns spring up in the East, with the 
rapid&ty of the prophet's gourd. . There were already in the 
suburbs many white villas, each surrounded by its garden, 
whither the wealthy agents of the Company retired, after the 
labours of the desk and the warehouse, to enjoy the cool 
breeze which springs up at sunset from the Bay of Bengal. 
The habits of these mercantile grandees appear to have been 
more profhse, luxurious, and ostentatious, than those of the 
high judicial and political fiinctionaries who have succeeded 
them. But comfort was far less understood. Many devices 
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whieh now mitigate the heatof theollmate, pieserve health, 
and prolong life , were unknown. There was far less inter* 

course with Euro])c than at present. The voyage by the Cape, 
which in our time has often been performed within three 
months, was then veiy seldom accomplished in six, and was 
sometimes protracted to more than a year. Consequently, 
the Anglo-Indian , was then much more estranged from his 
country, much more addicted to Oriental usages, and much 
less fitted to mix in sodely after his return to Europe , Uian 
the Anglo-Indian of the present day. 

Within the fort and its precincts, the Pmglish governors 
exercised, by permission of the native rulers, an extensive 
authority, such as every great Indian landowner exercised 
within his own domain. But they had never dreamed of claim- 
ing independent power. The surrounding country was go- 
verned hy the Nabob of the Camatic , a deputy of the Viceroy 
of the Deccan , commonly called the Nizam , who was himself 
only a deputy of the mighty prince designated by our an- 
cestors as the Great Mogul. Those names, once so august 
and formidable, still remain. There is still a Nabob of the 
Camatic, who lives on a pension allowed to him by the Eng- 
lish out of the revenues of the province which his ancestors 
ruled. There is still a Nizam , whose capital is overawed hy 
a^tish cantonment, and to whom a Brituh resident gives, 
under the name of advice , commands which are not to be dis- 
puted. There is still a Mogul, who is permitted to play at 
holding courts and receiving petitions, but who has less 
power to help or hurt than the youngest civil servant of the 
Company. 

Clive's voyage was unusually tedious even for that ag^. 
The ship remained some months at the Brazils, where tiie 
young adventurer picked up some knowledge of Portuguese 
and spent all his pocket-money. He did not arrive In India 
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till more than a year after he had left England. His dtaatioii 
at Madras was most pjiiut'ul. His funds wore exhausted. His 
pay was small. He had contracted debts, lie was wretchedly 
lodged y no small calamity in a climate which can be made to- 
Jerahle to a#European only by spacious and well-placed apart- 
ments. He had been furnished with letters of recommendation 
to a gentleman who might haye assisted him; but when he 
landed at Fort St. George he found that this gentleman had 
sailed for England. The lad's shy and haughty disposition 
withheld him from introducing himself to strangers. He was 
several months in India before he became acquainted with a 
single family. Tlie climate affected his health and spirits. His 
duties were of a kind ill suited to his ardent and daring char^ 
acter. He pined for his home, and in his letters to his rela- 
tions expressed his feelings in language softer and more pen- 
sive than we should have expected either from the wayward- 
ness of his boyhood , or from the inflexible sternness of his 
later years. " I have not enjoyed ," says he , " one hai:)py day 
since! left my native country^" and again, " I must confess, 
at intervab, when I think of my dear native England, it affects 

me in a very particular manner If I should be so far 

blessed as to visit again my own country, bat more especially 
Manchester , the centre of all my wishes , all that I could hope 
or desire for would be presented before me in one view." 

One solace he found of the most respectable kind. The 
Governor possessed a good library, and ])erniitted Clive to 
have access to it. The young man devoted much of his leisure 
to reading, and acquired at this time almost all the knowledge 
of books that he ever possessed. As a boy he had been too 
idle, as a man he soon became too busy, for Uteraiy pursuits. 

But neither climate nor poverty, neither study nor the 
sorrows of a home-sick exile, could tame the desperate auda- 
city of his spirit He behaved to his oiiiciai superiors as he 
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had behaved to his schoolmasters , and was several times in 
danger of losing his situation. Twice, while residing in the 
Writer's Buildings, he attempted to destroy himself; and twice 
the pistol which he snapped at his own head failed to go off. 
This circumstance, it is said, affected him as a sj^lar escap^ 
affected Wallenstein. After aatiBfyiiig himself that the pistol 
was reallj well loaded, he bunt forth into an exclamation that 
surely he was reserved fbr something great. 

About this time an event which at first seemed likely to 
destroy all his hopes in life suddenly opened before him a new 
path to eminence. Europe had been, during some years, 
distracted by the war of the Austrian succession. George the 
Second was the steady ally of Maria Theresa. The hoose of 
Bourbon took the opposite side. Though England was even 
then the first of maritime powers, she was not, as she has since 
become, more than a match on Hie sea for all the nations of 
the world together; and she found it difficult to maintain a 
contest against the united navies of France and Spain. In the 
eastern seas France obtained the ascendency. Labourdon- 
nais, governor of Mauritliis, a man of eminent talents and vir- 
taes, conducted an expedition to the continent of India in 
spiteofthe oppontion of ihe British fleet, landed, assembled 
an army, appeared before Madras, and compelled the town 
and fort to capitulate. The keys were delivered up; the 
French colours were displayed on Fort St. George; and the 
contents of the Company's warehouses were seized as prize of 
war by the conquerors. It was stipulated by the capitulation 
that the English inhabitants should be prisoners of war oil 
parole, and that the town should remun in the hands of the 
French till it should be ransomed. Labourdonnais pledged 
his honour that only a moderate ransom should be required. 

But the success of Labourdonnais had awakened the jea- 
lousy of his countryman, Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry. 
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Dupleix, moreover, had already begun to resolve gigantic 
schemes , with which the restoration of Madras to the English 
was by no means compatible. He declared that Labourdon- 
naU had gone beyond his powers ; that conquests made by the 
French arms on the continent of India were at the disposal of 
the governor of Pondieheny alone; and that Madras should 
be rased to the ground. Labourdonnais was compelled to 
yield. The anger which the breach of the capitulation excited 
among the English was increased by the ungenerous manner in 
which Dupleix treated the principal servants of the CompaDy. 
The Governor and several of the first gentlemen of Fort. St. 
George were carried under a guard to Pondieherry, and con* 
ducted through the town in a trium j[^al procession under the 
eyes of fifty thousand spectators. It was with reason thought 
that this gross violation of public faith absolved the inhabi- 
tants of Madras from the engagements into which they had 
entered with Labourdonnais. Clive fled from the town by 
night in the disguise of a Mussulman , and took refuge at Port 
St. David y one of the small English settlements subordinate 
to Madras. 

The circumstances in which he was now placed naturally 
led him to adopt a profession better suited to his restless and 
intrepid 8pirit<^han the business of examining packages and 
casting accounts. He solicited and obtained an ensign's com- 
mission in the service of the Company, and at twenty-one 
entered on his military career. His personal courage, of 
which he had , while still a writer , given signal proof by a de- 
sperate duel with a military bully who was the terror of Fort 
St. David , speedily made him ccmspicuous even among hun- 
dreds of brave men. He soon began to show in his new call- 
ing other qualities which had not before been discerned in 
him, judgment, sagacity, deference to legitimate authority. 
He distinguished, himself highly in several operations against 
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the Frencb, and was particularly noticed by Major Lawrence, 
who was then considered as the ablest British officer in India. 

Clive had been only a few months in the ;irmy wlieii intel- 
ligence arrived that peace had been concluded between Great 
Britain and France. Dupleix was in consequence compelled 
to Testoxe Madras to the English Company; and the yomig 
ensign was at liberty to resume his former business. He did 
indeed return for a short time to his desk. He again quitted 
it in order to assist Major Lawrence in some petty hostilities 
with the natives, and then a^ain returned to it. While he was 
thus wavering between u military and a commercial life, events 
took, place which decided his choice. The politics of India 
assumed a new aspect. There was peace between the English 
and Fr^ch Crowns; but there arose between the £nglish and 
FrenchCompanies trading to theEast a war most eyentful and 
important , a war in which the prize was nothing less than the 
magnificent inheritance of the house of Tamerlane. 

The empire which Baber and his Moguls reared in the six- 
teenth century was long one of the most extensive and splen- 
did in the world. In uo European kingdom was so large a 
population subject to a single prince, or so laige arev'enue 
poured into the treasury.' The beauty and magnificence of 
the buildings erected by the soverdgns of Hindostan, amazed 
even trayellers who had seen St. Petei^s. The innumerable 
retinues and gorgeous decorations which surrounded the 
throne of Delhi dazzled even eyes which were accustomed to 
the pomp of Versailles. Some of the great viceroys who held 
their posts by virtue of commissions £rom the Mogul ruled as 
many subjects as the King of France or the Enqieror of Ger- 
many. Even the deputies of these deputies might well rank, 
as to extent of territory and amount of revenue, wil^ the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, or the Elector of Saxony. 

There can be little doubt that this great empire, powerful 
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and prosperous as it appears on a snperfidalTiew, was yet, 
even in its best days , far worse governed than the worst go- 
verned parts of Europe now are. The administration was 
tainted with all the vices of Oriental despotism and with all the 
vices inseparable from the domination of race over race. The 
conflicting pretensions of the princes of the royal house pro- 
duced a long series of crimes and public disasters. Ambitious 
lieutenants of the sovereign sometimes aspired to independ- 
ence. Fierce .tribes of Hindoos, impatient of a foreign yoke, 
frequently witiiheld tribute, repelled the armies of the govern- 
ment from the mountain fastnesses, and poured down in arms 
on the cultivated plains. In spite, however, of much constant 
maladministration, in spite of occasional convulsions which 
shook the whole frame of society, this great monarchy, on the 
whole, retained, during some generations, an outward appear 
ranee of unity, majesty, and energy. But throughout the long 
reign of Aurungasebe, the state, notwithstanding all that the 
vigour and policy of the prince could effect, was hastening to 
dissolution. After his death , which took place in the year 
1707, the ruin was fearfully rapid. Violent shocks from 
without co-operated with an incurable decay which was fast 
proceeding within; and in a few years the empire had under- 
gone utter decomposition. 

The history of the successors of Theodosius bears no small 
analogy to that of the successors of Aurungzebe. But perhaps 
the fall of the Carlovingians furnishes the nearest parallel to the 
fall of the Moguls. Charlemagne was scarcely interred when the 
imbecility and the disputes of his descendants began to bring 
contempt on themselves and destruction on their subjects. The 
wide dominion of the Franks was severed into a thousand pie- 
ces. Nothuig more than a nominal dignity waslefttotheabject 
lieirs of an illustrious name, Charles the Bald, and Charles the 
Fat, andCharles the Simple. FierceinvaderSydiffisring from each 
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other in race, language, and religioui flocked, as ifby concerti 
from the farthest oomera of the earth, to plunder provinces 
which the government could no longer defend. The pirates 
of the Northern Sea extended their ravages from the Elhe to 

the Pyrenees , and at length fixed their seat in the rich valley 
of the Seine. The Hungarian, in whom the trembling monks 
fancied that they recognised the Gog or Magog of prophecy, 
carried back the plunder of the cities of Lombardy to the 
depth of the Pannonian forests. The Saracen ruled in Sicily, 
desolated the fertile plains of Campania, and spread terror 
even to the walls of Rome. In the midst of these sufilerings, 
a great internal change passed upon the empire. The cor- 
ruption of death began to ferment into new forms of life. 
While the great body, as a whole, was torpid and passive, 
every separate member began to feel with a sense, and to 
move with an energy all its own. Just here, in the most bairen 
and dreary tract of European history, all feudal privileges, all 
modem nobility, take their source. It is to this point that we 
trace the power of those princes , who , nominally vassals , but 
really independent, long governed , with the titles of dukes, 
marquesses and counts , almost every part of the dominions 
which had obeyed Charlemagne. 

Such or nearly such was the change which passed on the 
Mogul empire during the forty years which followed the death 
of Aurungsebe. A succeision of nominal sovereigns, sunk in 
indolence and debauchery, sauntered away life in sednded pa* 
laces, chewing bang, fondling concubines, and listening to 
bufiPoons. A succession of ferocious invaders descended 
through the western passes , to prey on the defenceless wealth 
of Hindostan. A Persian conqueror crossed the Indus, march- 
ed through the gates of Delhi, and bore away in triumph those 
treasures of which the magnificence had astounded &oe and 
Bemier, the Peacock Throne, on which the richest jewels of 
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Golconda had been disposed by the most skilfnl hands of Ea« 
rope, and the inestimable Mountain of Light, which, after 
many strange vicissitudes, lately shone in the bracelet of Run- 
jeet Sing, and is now destined to adorn the hideous idol of 
Orissa. The Afghan soon followed to complete the work of 
devastation which the Persian had begun. The warlike tribes 
ofRajpootana threw offtheMossiilman yoke. A band of mer- 
cenary soldiers occupied Rohilcimd.' The Seiks ruled on the 
Indus. The Jauts spread dismay along the Jumna. The 
highlands which border on the western sea-coast of India 
poured forth a yet more formidable race , a race which was 
long the terror of every native power , and which , after many 
desperate and doubtful struggles, yielded only to the fortune 
and genius of England. It was under the reign of Aurung* 
sebe that this wild clan of plunderers first descended firom 
their mountains ; and soon after his death , every corner of his 
wide empire learned to tremble at the mighty name of the 
Mahrattas. Many fertile viceroyalties were entirely subdued 
by them. Their dominions stretched across the peninsula 
from sea to sea. Mahratta captains reigned at Poonah , at 
Gualior, in Guaeraty in Berar, and in Tanjore. Nor did th^, 
though they had become great sovereigns , therefore cease to 
be freebooters. They still retained the predatory habits of 
their forefathers. Every region which was not subject to their 
rule was wasted by their incursions. Wherever their kettle- 
drums were heard , the peasant threw his bag of rice on his 
shoulder, hid his small savings in his girdle, and fled with his 
wife and children to the mountains or the jungles, to the mild- 
er neighbouiiiood of the hyasna and the tiger. Many pro- 
vinces redeemed thehr harvests by the payment of an annual 
ransom. Even the wretched phantom who stOl bore the im- 
perial title stooped to pay this ignominious black-mail. The 
camp -fires of one rapacious leader were seen from the walls of 
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the palace of Delhi. Another, at the head of his iimumerable 

cavalry, descended year after year on the ricefields of Bengal. 
Even the European factors trein])led for their magazines. Less 
than a hundred years ago , it was thought necessary to fortify 
Calcutta against the horsemen of Berar; and the name of the 
Mahratta ditch still preserves the memory of the danger. 

Wherever the viceroys of the Mogol retained authority 
they became sovereign^. They might still acknowledge in 
words the superiority of the house of Tamerlane; as a Count 
of Flanders or a Duke of Burgundy might have acknowledged 
the superiority of the most helpless driveller among the hiter 
Carlovingians. They might occasionally send to their titular 
sovereign a complimentary present| or solicit from him a title 
of honour. In truth, however, they were no longer lieutenants 
removable at pleasure, but independent hereditary princes. 
In this way originated those great Mussulman houses which 
formerly ruled Bengal and the Carnatic, and those which still, 
though in a state of vassahige, exercise some of the powers of 
royalty at Lucknow and Hyderabad. 

In what was tliis confusion to end ? Was the strife to con- 
tinue during centuries ? Was it to terminate in the rise of an- 
other great monarchy ? Was the Mussulman or the Mahratta 
to be the Lord of India? Was another Baber to descend from 
the mountains, and to lead the hardy tribes of Cabul and 
Chorasan agaiust a wcaltliior and less warlike race? None of 
these events seemed improbable. But scarcely any man, how- 
ever sagacious, would have thought it possible that a trading 
company, separated from India by iifteen thousand miles of 
sea, and possessing in India only a few acres for purposes of 
commerce, would, in less than a hundred years, spread its em- 
pire from Cape Ckimorin to the eternal snow of the Hima- 
layas; would compel Mahratta and Mahommedan to forget 
their mutual feuds in common subjection j Avould tame down 
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even those wild races which had resisted the most powerful of 
the Moguls; uidy having united under its laws a hundred mil- 
lions of subjects, would cany its victorious arms for to the east 

of the Bnrrampooter, and for to the west of the Hydaspes, 
dict ate terms of peace at the gates of Ava, and seat its vassal 
on the throne of Candahar. 

The man who £u:st saw that it was possible to found al^ 
European empire on the ruins of the Mogul monarchy was 
Dupleix. His restless, capacious,' and inventive mind had 
formed this scheme , at a time when the ahlest servants of the 
English Company were busied only about invoices and bills of 
lading. Nor had he only proposed to himself the end. He 
had also a just and distinct view of the means by which it was 
to be attained. He clearly saw that the greatest force which 
the princes of India could bring into the field would be no 
match for a small body of men trained in the discipline, and 
guided by the tactics, of the West. He saw also that the 
natives of India might, under European commanders, be 
formed into armies , such as Saxe or Frederic would be proud 
to command. He was perfectly aware that the most easy and 
convenient way in which a]| European adventurer could exor- 
cise sovereignty in India, was to govern the motions , and to 
speak through the mouth of some glittering puppet dignified 
by the title of Nabob or Nizam. The arts both of war and 
policy, which a few years later were employed with such signal 
success by the English, were first understood and practised by 
this ingenious and aspiring Frenchman. 

The situation of India was such that scarcely any aggres- 
sion could be without a pretext , either in old laws or in recent 
practice. All rights were in a state of utter uncertainty ; and 
the Europeans who took part in the disputes of the natives 
confounded the confusion , by applying to Asiatic politics the 
public law of the West and analogies driawn from the feudal 
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system. If it was convenient to treat a Nabob as an independ- 
ent prince , there was an excellent plea for doing so. He was 
independent in fact. If it was conyenient to treat him as a 
mere deputy of the Court of Delhi , there was no difficnlfy; for 
he was so in theory. If it was convenient to consider his office * 
as an hereditary dignity , or as a dignity held during life only, 
^ as a dignity held only during the good pleasure of the Mo- 
gul , arguments and precedents might be found for every one 
of those views. The party who had the heir of Baber in their 
hands represented him as the undoubted , the legitimate, the 
absolute sovereign, whom all subordinate authorities were 
bound to obey. The party against whom his name was used 
did not want plausible pretextsfor maintaining that the empire 
was de facto dissolved , and that , though it might be decent 
to treat the Mogul with respect, as a venerable relic of an 
order of things which had passed away,itwas absurd to regard 
him as the real master of Hindostan. 

In the year 1748 , died one of the most powerful of the new 
masters of India, the great Nizam al MiUk, Viceroy of the 
Deccan. His authority descended to Ins son, Naadr Jung. 
Of the provinces subject to this high functionary, the Camatic 
was the wealthiest and the most extensive. It was governed 
by an ancient Nabob, whose name the English corrupted into 
Anaverdy Khan. 

But there were pretenders to the government both of the 
viceroyalty and of ti^e subordinate province. Mirzapha Jung, . 
a grandson of Nizam al Mulk, appeared as the competitor of 
NazirJung. Ghunda Sahib, son-in-law of a former Nabob of 
the Camatic, disputed the title of Anaverdy Khan. In the 
unsettled state of Indian law, it was easy for both Mirzapha 
Jung andChunda Sahib to make out something like a claim of 
right. In a society altogether disorganized, they had no 
difficulty in finding greedy adventurers to follow their stand- 
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ards. They united their interests , invaded the Camatie , and 
applied for assistance to the French, whose Ume had been 
raised by their snceess against the En^^ish in the recent war 

on the coast of Coromandel. 

Nothing could have happened more pleasing to the subtle 
and ambitious Dupleix. To make a Nabob of the Carnatic, to 
make a Viceroy of the Deccaa, to rule under their names the 
whole of southern India; this was indeed an attractiTe pro- 
spect He allied himself with the pretenders, and sent four 
hundred French soldiers, and two thoosand sepoys, dia- 
dplined after the European fiBMhion, to the assistance of his 
confederates. A battle was fought. The French distinguished 
themselves greatly. Anaverdy Khan was defeated and slain. 
His son , Mahommed Ali , who was afterwards well known in 
£ngland as the Nabob of Arcot, and who owes to the elo- 
qnoice of fiurke a most onenviable immortality, fled with a 
scanty remnant of his army to Triehinopoljy; and the con- 
became at once masters of almost ererj part of the 
Carnatic 

This was but the beginning of the greatness of Dupleix. 
After some months of fighting , negotiation , and intrigue , his 
ability and good fortune seemed to have prevailed every 
where. NazirJung perished by the hands of his own followers; 
Mirzapha Jung was master of the Deccan; and the triumph of 
Frencli arms andFrench policy was complete* AtPondicheiry 
all was exultation and festivity. Salutes were fired firom the 
batteries, and Te Deum sung in the churches. The new Ni«am 
came thither to visit his allies ; and the ceremony of his instal- 
lation was performed there with great pomp. Dupleix, dressed 
in the garb worn by Mahommedans of the highest rank, en- 
tered the town in the same palanquin with the Nizam , and, in 
the pageant which followed, to<^ precedence of all the court 
He was dedured Govonor of India from the xiver Eristna to 

Maeaulay, Essays, IV. i 
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Cape Comerin, a country about as large as France, with 
andiority saperior even to that of Chuida Sahib. He was 
iatnisted with the command of seven thousand caraky* It 
was annoonced that no mint would be soffered to exist in the 

Carnatic except that at Pondicherry. A large portion of the 
treasures which former Viceroys of the Deccan had accumu- 
lated fouud its way into the coflfers of the French governor. 
It was rumoured that he had received two hundred thousand 
pounds steeling in money, besides many valuable jewels. In 
there could seaccdj be any limit to his gains. Henow 
ruled tiiirty millions of people with almoet absolute power. 
No honour or emolument could be obtained from the govern* 
meut but by his intervention. No petition, unless signed by 
him , was perused by the Nizam. 

Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few months. 
But another prince of the same house was raised to the throne 
by French influence, and ratified all the promises <^ his pre- 
decessor. Dupleiz was now the greatest potentate in India. 
His countrymen boasted that his name was mentioned with 
awe even In the chambers of the palace of Delhi. The native 
population looked with amazement on the progress which , in 
the short space of four years , aa European adventurer had 
made towards dominion in Asia. Nor was the vain-glorious 
Frenchman content with the reality of power. He loved to 
display his greatness witii teogant ostentation before the ejres 
of hid subjects and of his rivals. Near the spot where hie 
policy hitd obtained its chief triumph, by the Ihll of KAsir 
Jung and the elevation of Mirzapha, he determined to erect 
a column , on the four sides of which four pompous inscrip- 
tions, in four languages, should proclaim his glory to all the 
nations of the East. Medals stamped with emblems of his 
successes were buried breath the foundations of this stately 
pillar^ and round it arose a town bearing the hanghty name of 
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Dupleix Fatihabad, which is, being interpreted, the City of 
the Victory of Dupleix. 

The English had made some feeble and irresolute attempts 
to stop the rapid and brilliant career of the rival Company^ 
continued to recognise Mahommed All as Nabob of the 
Gamatic. But the dominions of Mahommed All eonsisted of 
Tricshinopoly alone; and Tricbinopoly was now inTeeted by 
Chtmda Sabib and his Fi^eh anxiliaries. To raise the siege 
seemed impossible. The small force which was then at Madras 
had no commander. Major Lawrence had returned to Eng- 
land; and not a single officer of established character re- 
mained in the settlement. The natives ha4 learned to look 
with contempt on the mighty nation which was soon to eon*> 
qner and to rale them. They bad seen the French colours 
flying on Fort St. George; they had seen the ohiefr of the 
l^glish factory led in triumph through the streets of Pondi- 
cherry; they had seen the arms and counsels of Dupleix 
everywhere successful, while the opposition which the 
authorities of Madras had made to his progress, had served 
only to expose then: own weakness, and to heighten his glory. 
At this moment, the yalonr and genius of an obscure English 
youth suddenly turned the tide of fortune* 

CliTC was now twenty-five years old. After hesitating for 
some time between a military and a commercial life, he had at 
length been placed in a post which partook of both characters, 
that of commissary to the troops, with the rank of captain. 
The present emergency called forth all his powers. He re* 
presented to his superiors that, unless some vigorous effort 
were made, Trichhiopoly would fall, the House of Anaverdy 
Khan would perish, and the French would become the real 
masters of the whole peninsula of India. It was absolutely 
necessary to strike some daring blow. If an attack were made 
on Arcot, the capital of the Camatic, aAd the favourite 

2* 
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x^denee of the Nabobs , it was not impottSble tibat the siege 

of Trichinopoly would be raised. The heads of the English 
settlement, now thoroughly alarmed by the success of Dupleix, 
and apprehensive that, in the event of a new war between 
Prance and Great Britain , Madras would be instantly taken 
and destroyed y approved of Olive's plan, and intrusted the 
execution of it to himself* The young eaptahi was put at the 
bead of two hundred English soldiers, and lliree hundred 
sepoys anned'and diseiplined after the European fariiion. 
Of the eight officers who commanded this little force under 
him , only two had ever been in action , and four of the eight 
were factors of the company, whom dive's example had 
induced to ofier their services. The weather was stormy; 
but Clive pushed on, through thunder, lightning, and rain, 
to the gates of Areot. The garrison, in a panic, evacuated 
the fort, and the English entered it without a blow. 

But Olive well knew that he should not be snffsred to 
retain undisturbed possession of his conquest. He instantly 
began to collect provisions , to throw up works, and to make 
preparations for sustaining a siege. The garrison , which had 
fled at his approach, had now recovered from its dismay, and, 
haymg been swollen by large reinforcements from the neigh- 
bourhood to a force of three thousand men, encamped dose 
to the town. At dead of night, Olive marched out of the fort, 
attacked the camp by surprise, slew great numbers, dispersed 
the rest , and returned to his quarters without having lost a 
single man. 

The intelligence of these events was soon carried to 
Ohunda Sahib, who, with his French allies, was besieging 
Trichinopoly. He immediately detached four thousand men 
from his camp , and sent them to Arcot. They were speedily 
joined by the remains of the force which Olive had lately scat- 
tered. They were further strengthened by two thousand men 
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fnm VeUoxe, aad by a stiU more important reinforeement of 
a Imndred and filly Frendi soldiers whom Dnpleiz despatdied 
from Pondicherry. The whole of tliis army, amoonting to 
about ten thousand men , was under tihe oommand of Bifjah 

Sahib , son of Chunda Sahib. 

Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot , which 
seemed quite incapable of sustaining a siege. The walls were 
ndnonSi the ditches dry, the ramparts too narrow to admit 
fhe guns, the battlements too low to pzoteet the soldiers. The 
little ganison had been greatly reduced by casualties. It 
now oonsbted of a hundred and twenty Europeans and two 
hundred sepoys. Only four officers were left; the stock of 
provisions was scanty; and the commander, who had to con- 
duct the defence under circumstances 80 discouraging, was a 
young man of five and twenty, who had been bred a book- 
keeper. 

During filly days the siege went on. During fiffy days the 
young captain maintained the defence , with a firmness ^ vi- 
gflanee, and ability, which would haye done honour to fhe 

oldest marshal in Europe. The breach , however, increased 
day by day. The garrison began to feel the pressure of 
hunger. Under such circumstances, any troops so scantily 
provided with officers might have been expected to show signs 
of insubordination; and the danger was peculiarly great in a 
force composed of men differing widely from each other in ex- 
traction) colouri language, manners, andrdi^on. But Hie 
devotion of the little band to its chief surpassed any thing 
that is related of the Tenth Legion of Caesar, or of the Old 
Guard of Napoleon. The sepoys came to Clive , not to com- 
plain of their scanty fare , but to propose that all the grain 
should be given to the Europeans, who required more nourish- 
ment than the natives of Asia. The thin gruel, they said, 
which was strained away from the lice, would suffice for 
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themselTeB. Histoiy oontains no mora 

of mililaiy Melitj^ or <^ tbe hoAumot of a oonuimidHig 

mind. 

An attenpl tude hy the govmimeiit of MadraB torelioTe 

the place had failed. But there was hope from another 
quarter. A body of six thousand Mahrattas, half soldiers, 
half robbers, under the command of a chief named Morari 
Eow, had been hired to assist Mahommed AU; but thinking 
the Frendi power irresistible, and the triumph of ChnndA 
Sahib oirtaiii) they had hitherto remained iiMetiye on tiMi 
frontiers of theCaraade. The fame of ^e deteoe of Axeot 
rooied tfaem £eom their torpor. Morari Bow declared that he 
had never before believed that Englishmen could fight , but 
that he would willingly help them since he saw that they had 
spirit to help themselves. Rajah Sahib learned that the 
Mahrattas were in motion. It was necessary for him to be ez^ 
peditioiiA. He first tried negotiation. He offered lai^ bribes 
to GUYfti which were rcujeeted with eeom* He vowed Hhati 
if his pn^oeale were not accepted, he wonldinstaatljiilQnii 
the fotiy and p«t every rbmi in it to the sword. Glive told 
him in reply, with characteristic haughtiness , that his father 
was ai usurper, that his army was a rabble, and that he would 
do well to think twice before he sent such pokroons into a 
breach defended by English soldiers. 

Baja Sahib determined to storm the fort The day was 
wdl enited to a boM miMtaiy enteii^rise. It was the gnoat 
If ahommedea festival which » saered to the memovy ef 
Hesein the son of AIL The hbtory of Islam contains nothing 
more touching than the event which gave rise to that so- 
lemnity. The mournful legend relates how the chief of the 
Fatimites, when all his brave followers had perished round* 
him^ drank his latest draught of water, and uttered his lateii 
fvayex^ kow the assaerina eacried his head in trion^hi how 
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the^gntmotetlieliiUeflsUpewithhisi^ aadiiowafew 
old men xeooUected with tears that tibiey had seen those lips 
pressed to the lips of the Prophet of GkKl. After the ilapse of 

near twelve centuries, the recurrence of this solemn season 
excites the fiercest and saddest emotions in the bosoms of the 
devout Moslem of India. They work themselves up to such 
agomes of rage and lamentation that some, it is said, have 
given up the ghost firom the mere effect of mental excitement. 
They believe that whoever, during this festival, fiaUsinaima 
against the infidels , atones by his death for all the sins of his 
life , and passes at once to the garden of Ihe Houris. It was 
at this time that Kajah Sahib determined to assault Arcot. 
Stimulating drugs were employed to aid the effect of religious 
ze&i| and the besiegers, drunk with enthusiasm, drunk with 
bang, rushed furiously to the attack. 

Clive had received seeret intelligence of the design, had 
made his arrangements, and, exhausted by feitigue, had 
thrown himself on his bed. Ho' was awakened by the alarm, 
and was instantly at his post. The enemy advanced driving 
before them elephants whose foreheads were armed with iron 
plates. It was expected that the gates would yield to the 
shock of these living battering-rams. But the huge beasts no 
sooner felt the English musket-balls than they turned round, 
and rushed furiously away, trampling on the multitude which 
had urged them forward. A raft was launched on the water 
which filled one part of the ditch. CKve, peredving Uiat his 
gunners at that post did not understand their business , took 
the management of a piece of artillery himself, and cleared 
the raft in a few minutes. Where the moat was dry, the 
assailants mounted with great boldness; but they were re- 
ceived with a fire so heavy and so well-directed , that it soon 
quelled the courage even of fanaticism fnd of intoxication. 
The rear ranks of the English kept the firont ranks supplied 
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with ft eonstatit mieeemam of loaded mudcete, ftnd amy sbot 

told on the living mass below. After three desperate onsets, 
the besiegers retired behind the ditch. 

The struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred of the 
assailants felL The garrison lost only five or six men. The 
besieged passed an anxious night looking for a renewal 
of the attack. Bat when daj broke, the enemj were no 
more to be seen. They had retired, lea^g to the English 
several gnns and a large quantity of annranition. 

The news was received at Fort St, George with transports 
of joy and pride. Clive was justly regarded as a man equal to 
any command. Two hundred English soldiers, and seven 
hundred sepoys were sent to him, and with this force he in- 
stantly commenced offensive operations. He took the fort of 
Timery, effected a junction with a diyision of Morari Row*i 
army, and hastened, by forced marches, to attack Baja Sahib, 
who was at the bead of about five thousand men , of whom 
three hundred were French. The action was sharp; but Clive 
gained a complete victory. The military chest of Kajah 
Sahib fell into the bands of the conquerors. Six hundred 
sepoys , who had served in the enemy's army, came over to 
CUve's quarters, and were taken into the British* service. 
Gotgeveram surrendered without a blow. The governor of 
Amee deserted Chunda Sahib, and recognised the title of 
Mahommed Ali. 

Had the entire direction of the war been intrusted to Clive, 
it would probably have been brought to a speedy close. But 
the timidity and incapacity which appeared in all the move- 
ments of the English, except where he was personally present, 
protracted the struggle. The Mahrattas muttered that his 
Boidiera were of a different race froni the British whom they 
found elsewhere. The eflfect of this languor was that in no 
long time Itajah Sahib, at the bead of a considerable army, in 
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wlneh were Ibiir Irandred French troops, appeafed almost 

under the guns of Fort St. George and laid waste the villas and 
gardens of the gentlemen of the English settlement. But he 
was again encountered and defeated by Clive. More than a 
hundred of the French were killed or taken, a loss more 
serious than that of thousands of natives. The victorions 
axmj marched from the field of battle to Fort St. David. On 
the road lay theOity of the Victory of Dupleiz, and the stately 
monument whieh was designed to commemorate the triumphs 
of France in the East. Clive ordered both the city and the 
monument to be rased to the ground. He was induced, we 
believe I to take this step, not by personal ornational male- 
* volence, but by a just and profound policy. The town and its 
pompous name, the pillar and its vaunting inscriptions, were 
among the devices by which Dupleiz had laid the public mind 
of India under a spell. This spell it was Clive*s business to 
break. The natives had been taught that France was confess- 
edly the first power in Europe, and that the English did not 
presume to dispute her supremacy. No measure could be 
more effectual for the removing of this delusion than the 
public and solemn demolition of the French tn^hies. 

The government of Madras , encouraged theise events, 
determined to send a strong detachment, under CSive, to rein- 
force the garrisonofTridiinopoly. But just at this conjuncture, 
Major Lawrence arrived from England, and assumed the chief 
command. From the waywardness and impatience of control 
which had characterised Clive, both at school andin thecount- 
ing-house , it might have been expected that he would not, 
after sudi achievements, act with zeal and good humour in a 
subordinate capaeily. But Lawrence had early treated him 
with kindness ; and it is bare jusfice to Olive to say that, proud 
and overbearing as he was , kindness was never thrown away 
upon him. He cheerfully placed himself under the orders of 
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bis old friendi and ezerted himself as strenuously in the 
second post as he could have done in the first. Lawrence w^ll 
knew the value of such assistance. Though himself gifted 
with BO intdlectual faculty higher than plain good sense , he 

fully appreciated the powers of his brilliant coadjutor. 
Though he had made a methodical study of military tactics, 
and , like all men regularly bred to a profession , was disposed 
to look with disdain on interlopers , he had yet liberality 
enough to acknowledge that Clive was an ezceptionto common 
rules. *'Some people |" he wrote, "axe pleased to term 
Captain GUve fortunate and lucky ; but, in my opinion , fiom 
the knowledge I have of the gentleman, he deserved and might 
expect from his conduct every thing as it fell out; — a man of 
an undaunted resolution , of a cool temper, and of a presence 
of mind which never left him in the greatest danger — bom a 
soldier ) for, without a military education[of jany sort, or much 
conversing with any of the profession, from his judgment and 
good sense, he led on an army like an esperienced officer and 
a brave soldier, with a prudence that c^tainly wuiranted 
success." 

The French had no commander to oppose to the two 
friends. Dupleix, not inferior in talents for negotiation and 
intrigue to any European who has borne a part in the revo- 
lutions of India , was not qualified to direct in person military 
opmtions. He had not been bred a soldier, and had no in- 
clination to become one. His enemies accused him of per*. 
Bonal cowardice ; and he ctefended himself in a strain worthy 
of Captain Bobadil. He kept away from sliot, he said, because 
silence and tranquillity were propitious to his genius, and he 
found it difficult to pursue his meditations amidst the noise 
of fere-anoB. He was thus undejr the necessity of intwstiiig to 
others the ^cecution of his great warlike designs; i^tid he 
bitterly complftme4 that he was iU served, ^e had indeed 
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Ima wisted by' cmo officer of caniimtiiioiift, fhue oelolirat^d 
Bvauj, But Boaej had marched northwaed with tiie Nisami 
and was faVty employed in looking after his own interests, and 

those of France, at the court of that prince. Among the of- 
ficers who remained with Dupleix, there was not a single man 
of capacity ; and many of them were boys, at whpse ignorance 
and folly the common soldiers laughed. 

The English triumphed everywhere. The besiegers of 
Tndiinopoly were themselyes besieged and compelled to ca- 
pitulate. Ghnnda.Sahib fdl into the hands of the Mafarattas, 
and was put to deatii, at the instigation probably of his com- 
petitor, Mahommed Ali. The spirit of Dupleix, however, was 
unconquerable, and his resources inexhaustible. From his 
employers in Europe he no longer received help or coun- 
tenance. They condemned his policy. They gave him no 
peeoniaiy assistance. Thejr sept him for troops only the 
sweepings of the galleys. Tet still he persisted ^ intrigaed, 
bfibed, promised, Umsbed his priyate fiortune, strained his 
credit, procured new diplomas from Delhi, raised up new 
enemies to the government of Madras on every side, and found 
tools even among the allies of the English Company. But all 
was in vain. Slowly | but steadily, thepower of Brit^^ con- 
tinued to increase , and that of France to decline. 

The health of Clive had never been good diiriqg his re- 
flddeace in India; and his constitatioa was now so mnch 
impaired that he determined to return to England. Before 
his departure he undertook a service of considerable dif- 
ficulty, and performed it with his usual vigour and dexte- 
rity. The forts of Covelong and Cbingleput were occupied 
by French garrisons. It was diStermined to send fprce 
against them. But ihe oviy foirce available fot this purpose 
was of siush a desex^^tioai tbatno officer but dire ironld risk 
his lespatation by cpmmaigiding it. It consisted pf fiyc hundred 
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newly-lcvlcd sepoys, and two hmidred recraits who had jiut 
landed from England, and who were the worst and lowest 
wretches lhat the Company's crimps conld pick npin the flash- 
houses of London. CliTe, ill and exhausted as he was, mi« 

dertook to make an army of this undisciplined rabble, and 
marched with them to Covelong. A shot from the fort killed 
one of these extraordinary soldiers; on which all the rest 
faced about and ran away, and it was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that Olive rallied them. On another occasion, the 
noise of a gun terrified the sentinels so mnoh that one of them 
wasfoond, some hours later, at the bottom of a well, dive 
gradually aeeastomed them to danger, and, by exposing him* 
self constantly in the most perilous situations, shamed them 
into courage. He at length succeeded in forming a respect- 
able force out of his unpromising materials. Covelong felL 
Olive learned that a strong detachmentwas marching to reliere 
it from Ohing^epnt He took measores to prevent the enemy 
from learning that they were too late , laid an ambuscade for 
them on the road, killed a hundred of them with one fire, 
took three hundred prisoners, pursued the fugitives to the 
gates of Chingleput , laid siege instantly to that fastness, re- 
puted one of the strongest in India , made a breach , and was 
on the point of storming when the French commandant capi- 
tulated and retired with his men. 

CUre returned toBiadras victorious, but in a state of health 
which rendered it imposrible for him to remain there long. 
Hemarriedatthis time a young lady of thenameoflfaskelyne, 
sister of the eminent mathematician, who long held the post 
of Astronomer Royal. She is described as handsome and ac- 
complished; and lier husband's letters, it is said, contain 
proofs that he was devotedly attached to her. 

Almost immediately after the marriage, Qive embarked 
With his bride for England, fie returned a very different 
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person from the poor slighted boy who had been sent out ten 
yeai's before to seek his fortune. He was only twenty-seven ^ 
yet his country already respected him as one of her first sol- 
diers. There was then general peace in Europe. The Car- 
natic was the only part of the world where the English and 
Fieneh wore in anns against each other* The vast eehemes 
of Dnpleiz had excited no small uneasiness in the dty of Lon- 
don^ and the rapid turn of fortune, which was chicly owing 
to the courage and talents of Clive, had been hailed with great 
delight. The young captain was known at the India House 
by the honourable nickname of General Clive, and was toasted 
by that appellation at the feasts of the Directors. Onhis ar- 
riTal in England , he found himself an object of general in- 
terest and admiration. The East India Ck>mpany thanked him 
for his eerrices in the warmest terms , and bestowed on him a 
sword set with diamonds. With rare delicacy , he refused to 
receive this token of gratitude unless a similar compliment 
were paid to his friend and commander, Lawrence. 

It may easily be supposed that Clive was most cordially 
welcomed home by his family, who were delighted by his suc- 
cess, though they seem to have been hardly able to comprehend 
how thdr mna^ty idle Bobby had become so great a man. 
His father had been singularly hard of bdief. Not until Ae 
news of the defence of Areot arrived in England was the old 
gentleman heard to growl out that , after all, the booby had 
something in him. His expressions of approbation became 
stronger and stronger as news arrived of one brilliant exploit 
after another; and he was at length immoderatoly fond and 
jNKmd of his son. 

GUve's rdations had very subetantial reasons for rejoicing 
at his return. Considerable sums of prise-money had fiiUen 
to his share; and he had brought home a moderate fortune, 
part of which he expended in extricating his father from 
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pecuniary difficulties, and in redeeming the familyMAttf. The 
remainder he appears to have dissipated in the course of about 
two years. He lived splendidly , dressed gaily even for those 
times, kept a carriage and saddle horses , and, not content 
with these ways of getting rid of his money , resorted to the 
most speedy and effectual of ail modes of eTaenation, aeon* 
tested election followed by a petition. 

At the time of the general election of 1764, the govern- 
ment was in a very singular state. There was scarcely any 
formal opposition. The Jacobites had been cowed by the 
issue of the last rebellion. The Tory party had fallen into 
utter contempt. It had been deserted by all the men of ta- 
lents who had belonged to it, and had scarcely given a symp- 
tom of life during some years. The small faction which had 
been held together by the influence and promises of Frinee 
Frederic, had been dispersed by his death. Almost every 
public man of distinguished talents in the kingdom , whatever 
his early connexions might have been, was in office, and 
called himself a Whig. But this extraordinary appearance 
of concord was quite delusive. The adniinistration itself was 
distracted by bitter enmities and conflicting jnretensions. The 
chief oliject of its members was to depress and supplant each 
other. The prime minister, Newcastle, weak, timid, jealouSi 
and perfidious, was at once detested and despised by some of 
the most important members of his government, and by none 
more than by Henry Fox , the Secretary at War. This able, 
daring, and ambitious man seized every opportunity of cross- 
ing the First Lord of the Treasury , from whom he well knew 
that he had little to dread and little to hope; for Newcastle 
was through life equally afraid of breaking with men of parts 
and of promoting them. 

Newcastle had set his heart on returning two members for 
St. Michael, one of those wretched Cornish boroughs which 
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were swept away by the Befortn Act in 18dd« was opposed 
by Lotd Saadwieb, whose inflaenee had long been paratnadnt 
there: and Fox exerted himself strenuously itt 8aiidwieh*s 
behalf Clive, who had been IntrodtMSed to Fox, and yery 

kindly received b}' him, was brought forward on the Sandwich 
interest, and was returned. But a petition was presented 
against the return , and was backed by the whole influence of 
the Duke of Newcastle. 

The case was heard, aeeordmg to the usage of that tuaoi 
befoore a committee of the whole House. Questions respedting 
elections were then considered merely as party questions. 
Judicial impartiality was not even affected. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was in the habit of saying openly that, in election battles, 
there ought to be no quarter. On the present occasion the 
excitement was great. The matter really at issue was , not 
whether Olive had been properly or improperly returned , but 
whether Newcastle or Fox was to be master of the New House 
of Oommoniii and consequently first mhiistet. The toitest 
was long and obstinate, and success seemed to lean some- 
times to one side and sometimes to the other. Fox put forth 
all his rare powers of debate, beat half the lawyers in the 
House at their own weapons, and carried division after division 
against the whole influence of the Treasury. The committee 
decided in Olive's faTOur, But when the resolution was re- 
ported to the House, things took a difisrent course. The 
remnant of the Tory Opposition , contemptible as it was, had 
yet sufficient weight to tura the scale between the nicely- 
balanced parties of Newcastle and Fox. Newcastle the Tories 
could only despise. Fox they hated , as the boldest and most 
subtle politician and the ablest debater among the Whigs, as 
the steady friend of Walpole, as the devoted adherent of the 
Duke of Onmberland. After wavering till the last tnottent, 
they deteimined to vote in a body with the Prime Ifinklei'^ 
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friends. The consequence was that the House, by a small 
mi^oii^, rescinded Hne decision of the oommitteey and CUye 
was uafeated. 

S|jectedfromParliaoi6&t andBtraitenedinhigmeaiUii he 
naturally began to look again towards India. The Company 

and the Government were eager to avail themselves of his 
services. A treaty favourable to England had indeed been 
concluded in the Carnatic. Dupleix had been superseded, 
and had returned with the wreck of his immense fortune to 
Europe , where calumny and chicanery loon hunted him to hia 
grave. Batmany Bignamdicated thi^ a war hetween France 
and Great Britain was at hand; and it was therefore thought 
desirahle to send an ahle commander to the Company's settle- 
ments in India. The Directors appointed Clive governor of 
Fort St. David. The King gave him the commission of a 
lieutenant-colonel in the British army, and in 1755 he again 
sailed for Asia. 

The first service on which he was employed after his return 
to the East was the reduction of the stronghold of Gheriah. 
This fortress , hnilt on a craggy promontory , and almost sur- 
rounded by the ocean , was the den of a pirate named Angria, 
whose barks had long been the terror of the Arabian Gulf. 
Admiral Watson, who commanded the English squadron in the 
Eastern seas , burned Angria's fleet , while Clive attacked the 
fastness by land. The plaee soon fell , and a booty of a hun* 
dred and fifty thousand pounds sterling was divided among 
the conquerors. 

After this expldt, Clive proceeded to his government of 
Fort St. David. Before he had been there two months , he 
received intelligence which called forth all the energy of his 
bold and active mind. 

Of the province which had been subject to the House of 
Tamerlane, the wealthiest was BengaL No part of India poa* 
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aesfled such natural advantages, both for agricnltare and fbr 
commerce. Tlia Ganges, nuhing through a hundred chan- 
nels to the sea, has formed a vast plain of rich mould which, 
even uudtir the tropical sky, rivals the verdure of an English 
April. The rice fields yield an increase such as is elsewhere 
unknown. Spices , 6Uga;r, vegetable oils are produced with 
marveUous exuberance. The rivers, afford an inexhaustible 
suppfy of fish. The desolate islands along the sea-coast, 
overgrown by noxious vegetation, and swarming with deer 
and tigers , supply the cultivated districts with abundance of 
salt. The great stream which fertilises the soil is, at the same 
time , the chief highway of Eastern commerce. On its banks, 
and on those of its tributary waters , are the wealthiest marts, 
the most splendid capitals, and the most sacred shrines of 
India. The tyranny of man had for ages struggled in vain 
against the overflowiog bounty of nature. In spite of the 
Mussulman despot, and of the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal 
was known through the East as the garden of Eden , as the 
rich kingdom. Its population multiplied exceedingly. Distant 
provinces were nourished from the overflowing of its grana- 
ries ; and the noble ladies of London and Paris were clothed 
in the delicate produce of its looms. The race by whom this 
rich tract was peopled, enervated by a soft climate and ac- 
customed to peaceM avocations, bore the same relation to 
other Asiatics which the Adatics generally bear to the bold 
and energetic children of Europe. The Castilians have a 
proverb that in Valencia the earth is water and the men 
women; and the description is at least equally applicable to 
the vast plain of the Lower Ganges. Whatever the i^eugalee 
does he does languidly. His favourite pursuits are sedentary^ 
He shrinks from bodily extttion; and , though voluble in dis« 
pute, and singularly pertinacious in the war of chicane, he sel- 
. dom engages in a personal conjSiet, and scarcely ever enlists 

Macaulay, Essays* IV, ^ 
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as a soldier. We doubt whether there be a hundred genume 
Bengalees in the whole army of the East India Company. 
There never, perhaps, existed a people so thoroughly titled 
by nature and by habit for a foreign yoke. 

The great commercial companies of Europe had long pos- 
sessed factories in Bengal. The French were settled, as they 
still are, at Ghandemagore on the fioogley. Higher up the 
stream tiie Dutch traders held Ohmsurah. Nearer to the sea, 
the English had built Fort William. A church and ample 
warehouses rose in the vicinity. A row of spacious houses, 
belonging to the chief factors of the East India Company, 
lined the banks of the river; and in the neighbourhood 
had sprung up a large and busy native town, where some 
Hindoo merchants of great opulence had fixed their abode. 
But tiie tract now covered by the palaces of Chowringhee con- 
tained only a few miserable huts thatched with straw. A 
jungle, abandoned to water>fbwl and alligators, coTcred the 
site of the present Citadel, and the Course, which is now daily 
crowded at sunset with the gayest equipages of Calcutta. For 
the ground on which the settlement stood, the English, like 
other great landholders, paid rent to the government; and 
they were, like other great landholders , permitted to exercise 
a certain jurisdiction within their domain. 

The great province of Bengal , together with Orissa and 
Bahar, had long been governed by a viceroy, whom the Eng- 
lish called Aliverdy Khan, and who, like the other viceroys of 
the Mogul , had become virtually independent. He died in 
1756, and the sovereignty descended to his grandson, a youth 
under twenty years of age, who bore the name of Surajah 
Dowlah. Oriental despots are perhaps the worst class of hu* 
man beings ; and this unhappy boy was one of the wont spe- 
cimens of his class. His understanding was naturally feeble, 
and his temper naturally uuamiable. His education had been 
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such as would have enervated even a vigorous intellect and 
perverted even a generous dispositioi^. He was unreasonable, 
because nobody ever dared to reason with him , and selfi^, 
beeause he had never been made to feel himself dependent on 
tiie goodwill of others. Early debauchery had unnerved his 
body and his mind. He indulged immoderately in the use of 
ardent spirits, which inflamed his weak brain almost to mad- 
ness. His chosen companions were flatterers, sprung from 
the dregs of the people, and recommended by nothing but 
buffoonery and servility. It is said that he had arrived at that 
last stage of human depravity, when cruelty becomes pleasing 
for its own sake, when the sight of pain, as pain , where no ad* 
vantage is to be gained, no offence punished , no danger 
averted, is an agreeable excitement. It had early been his 
amusement to torture beasts and birds; 'and, when he grew 
up, he enjoyed with still keener relish the misery of his fellow- 
creatures. 

From a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the English. It 
was his whim to do so; and his whims were never opposed. 
He had also formed a very exaggerated notion of the wealth 
which might be obtained by plundering them; and his feeble 
and uncultivated mind was incapable of perceiving that the 
riches of Calcutta , had they been even greater than he ima- 
gined, would not compensate him for what he must lose, if the 
European trade , of which Bengal was a chief seat , should be 
driven by his violence to some other quarter. Pretexts for a 
quarrel were readily found. The English, in expectation of a 
war wiihFrance, had begun to fortify their settlement without 
special permission from the Nabob. A rich native , whom he 
longed to plunder, had taken refuge at Calcutta, and had not 
been delivered up. On such grounds as these Surajah Dowlah 
marched with a great army against Fort William. 

The servants of the Company at Madras had been forced 
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by Dapleix to become statesmen a&4 soldiers. 'Ifhoae in Ben- 
gal were still mere traders , and were terrified and bewildered 

by the approaching danger. The governor, who had heard 
much of Surajah Dowlah's cruelty, was frightened out of his 
wits, jumped into a boat, and took refuge in the nearest ship. 
The military commandant thought that he could not do better 
than follow so good an example. The fort was taken after a 
feeble resistance; and great numbers of the English fell into 
the hands of the conqnerors. The Nabob seated himself with 
regal pomp in the principal hall of the factory, and ordered 
Mr. llolwell, the first in rank among the prisoners, to be 
brought before him. His Highness abused the insolence of 
the English , and grumbled at the smallness of the treasure 
which he had found; but promised to spare their lives , and 
retired to rest. 

Then was eomnutted that great arime, memorable for its 
singular atrocity, memorable for the tremendous retribution 
by which it was followed. The English captives were left at 

the mercy of the guards , and the guards determined to secure 
them for the night in the prison of the garrison, a chamber 
known by the fearful name of the Black Hole. Even for a 
single European malefactor, that dungeon would , in such a 
climate y have been too close and narrow. The apace was 
only twenty feet square; The air-holes were small an4 ob- 
structed. It was the sunmier solstice, the season when tbo 
fieree heat of Bengal can scarcely be rendered tolerable to 
natives of Enghmd by lofty halls and by the constant waving 
of fans. The number of the prisoners was one hundred and 
forty-six. When they were ordered to enter the cell , they 
imagined that the soldiers were joking: and, being in high 
spirits on account of the promise of the Nabob tp f pare their 
lives, they laughed and jested at the absurdity 9f l^e notion. 
They soon discovered their mistake* Tbey expostulated; 
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they entreated; but in vain. The guards threatened to cut 
down all who hesitated. The captives were driven into the 
cell at the point of the sword y and the door was instantly shut ^ 
and locked upon them. 

Nothing in history or fietion, not even the story which 
Ugoluio told in the sea of ererlasthig ice , after he had wiped 
bis bloody lips on the scalp of his mnrderer, approaches the 
horrors which were recounted by the few survivors of that 
night. They cried for mercy. They strove to burst the door. 
Holwell who, even in that extremity, retained some presence 
of mind, offered large bribes to the gaolers. But the answer 
was that nothing could be done without the Nabob's ordersi 
that the Nabob was asleep, and tiiat he would be angry if any- 
body woke him. Then the prisoners went mad inth despair. 
They trampled each other down , fought for the places at the 
windows, fought for the pittance of water with which the cruel 
mercy of the murderers mocked their agonies, raved, prayed, 
blasphemed, implored the guards to fire among them. The 
gaolers in the mean time held lights to the bars, and shouted 
with laughter at the frantic struggles of their victims. At 
length th6 tumult died away in low gaspings and moanings. 
The day broke. The Nabob had slept off his debauch-, and 
permitted the door to be opened. But it was some time before 
the soldiers could make a lane for the survivors, by piling up 
on each side tlie heaps of corpses on which the burninc^ climate 
had already begun to do its loathsome work. When at length 
a passage was made, twenty-three ghastly figures, such as 
their own motiien would not have known, staggeted one by 
one out of the chamd-hodse. A pit was instantly dug. The 
dead bodies, a hundred and twenty^thr^ ht number, were 
flung into it promiscuously, and covered up. 

lUit these things which, after the lapse of more than eighty 
years , cannot be told or read without horror , awakened nei- 
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ther remorae nor pity in the bosom of the savage Nabob. He , 
iioiflicted no pumshment on the murderers. He showed no 

tenderness to the survivors. Some of them, indeed, from 
whom nothing was to bo got, were suffered to depart; but 
those from whom it was thought that any thing could be ex- 
torted were treated with execrable cruelty. Holwell , unable 
to walk, was carried before the tyrant, who reproached him, 
threatened him, and sent him np the eountiy in irons, together 
with some other gentlemen who were suspected of knowing 
more than they ehose to tell about the treasures of the Com- 
pany. These persons , still bowed down by the sufferings of 
that great agony, were lodged in miserable sheds , and fed 
only with grain and water, till at length the intercessions of 
the female relations of the Nabob procured their release. 
One Englishwoman had sorviyed that night. She was placed 
In the haram of the Prince at Moorshedabad. 

Snrajah Dowlah, in the mean time, sent letters to his 
nominal sovereign at Delhi, describing the late conquest in 
the most pompous language. He placed a garrison in Fort 
William, forbade any Englishman to dwell in the neighbour- 
hood, and directed that, in memory of his great actions, 
Calcutta should thenceforward be called Alinagore, that is to 
say, the Port of God. 

Jjk August the news of the faH of Calcutta reached Madras, 
and excited the fiercest and bitterest resentment. The cry of 
the whole settlement was for vengeance. Within forty- eight 
hours after the arrival of the intelligence it was determined 
that an expedition should be sent to the Hoogley, and that 
Clive should be at the head of the land forces. The naval 
armament was under the command of Admiral Watson . Nine 
hundred English infantry, fine troops and full of spirit, and 
fifteen hundred sepoys, composed the army ^diich sailed to 
punish a Prince^wbo had more subjects than Louis the Fif- 
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teenth or'tl^ Empress Mam Theresa. In October tlie ezpe- 
dition sailed; bat it bad to make its way against adverse 

winds, and did not reach Bengal till December. 

The Nabob was revelling in fancied security at Moor- 
shedabad. He was so profoundly ignorant of the state of 
foreigQ conntries that he often used to say that there were not . 
ten thousand men in all Europe; and it had.never occurred to 
him as possible, that the English would dare to invade his 
dominions. But, though undisturbed by any fear of their 
military power, he began to miss them greatly. His revenues 
fell off; and his ministers succeeded in making him understand 
that a ruler may sometimes find it more profitable to protect 
traders in the open enjoyment of their gains than to put them 
to the torture for the purpose of discovering hidden chests of 
gold and jewels. He was already disposed to permit the Com- 
pany to resume its mercantile operations in his country, when 
he received the news that an English armament was in the 
Hoogley. He instantly ordered all his troops to assemble at 
Moorshedabad, and marched towards Calcutta. 

Clive had commenced operations with his usual vigour. 
He took Budgebudge , routed the garrison of Fort William, 
recovered Calcutta, stormed and sacked Hoogley. The Na- 
bob, already disposed to make some concessions to the £ng* 
lish, was confirmed in his pacific disposition by these proofii 
of their power and spirit. He accordingly made overtures to 
the chiefs of the invading armament, and offered to restore 
the factory, and to give compensation to those whom he had 
despoiled. 

Clivers profession was war) and he felt that there was 
something discreditable in an accommodation with Surajah 
Dowlah. But his power was limited. A committeci chiefly 
composed of servants of the Company who had fled from Cal- 
cutta, had the principal direction of affairs; and these per- 
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sons were eager to be restored to their posts and compenBated 
for their losses. The govOTimeiit of Madras, apprised that 
war had commeneed in Europe, and apprehensive of an 

attack from the French, became impatient for the return of 
the armament. The promises of the Nabob were large, the 

. chances of a contest doubtfiil ; and Ciive consented to treat, 
though he expressed his regret that things should not be con/ 
duded in so glorious a maoneif as be could have wished. 

With ibis negotiation commences a new chapter in the lild 
of Cliye. Hitherto be bad been merelj a soldier, carrying 

' into effect, with eminent ability and valour, the plans of 
others. Henceforth he is to be chiefly regarded as a states- 
man \ and his military movements are to be considered as sub- 
ordinate to his political designs. That in his new capacity he 
displayed great talents, and obtained great success, is on* 
questionable. But it is also unquestionable, that the trans^ 
actions in which be now began to take apart have left a stain 
on bbmond character. 

We can by no means agree with Sir John Malcolm , who is 
obstinately resolved to see nothing but honour and integrity 
in the conduct of his hero. But we can as little agree with 
Mr. Mill} who has gone so far as to say that Ciive w|w a man 
''to whom deception, when it suited his purpose, never cost 
a pang." Olive seems to us to have been constitotionally the 
very opposite of a knave, bold even to temerity, sincere even 
to indiscretion, hearty in friendship , open in enmity. Neither 
in his private life, nor in those parts of his public life in 
which he had to do with his countrymen , do we find any signs 
of a propensity to cunning. On the contrary, in all the dis- 
putes in which he was engaged as an Englishman against £ng- 
iishoen, from his bozing-matehes at-sohodi to those Irtormy 
altercations at the India House and in Parliament amidst 
which his later years were passed, his very faults were those 
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of a high and magnaisimoiiB spirit The trttth seems^to 
have been that he considered Oriental polities as a game in 

which nothing was unfair. He knew that the standard of 
morality among the natives of India differed widely from that 
established in England. He knew that he had to deal with 
men destitute of what in Europe is called honour, with men 
who would give any promise without hesitation , and break 
any promise without shame, with men who would unserupu- 
lously employ corruption, peijury, forgery, to compass their 
ends. His letters show that the great difference between 
Asiatic and European morality was constantly in his thoughts. 
He seems to have imagined , most erroneously in our opinion, 
that he could effect nothing against such adversaries, if he was 
content to bo bound by ties from which they were free , if he 
w^t on telling truth , and hearing none , if he fulfilled , ta his 
own hurt, all his engagements with confederates who never 
kept an engagement that was not to theur advantage. Ac- 
cordingly this man, in the other parts of his Uf^ an honourable 
English gentleman and a soldier, was no sooner matched 
against an Indian intriguer, than he became himself an Indian * 
intriguer , and descended , without scruple , to falsehood , to 
hypocritical caresses, to the substitution of documents, and 
to the counterfeiting of hands. 

The negotiations between the English and the Nabob were 
carriedonchiefly by two agents, Ifr. Watts, a servant of the 
Company, and a Bengalee of the name of Omichund. This 
Omichund had been one of the wealthiest native merchants 
resident at Calcutta , and had sustained great losses in conse- 
quence of the Nabob's expedition against that place. In the 
course of his commercial transactions , he had seen much of . 
the EngMsh, and was peculiarly qualified to serve as a medium 
of eonununieation between them and a native eonrt He pos- 
sessed great influence with his own race, and had in large 
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measiire the Hindoo talents, quick observiationi tact, dez« 
teritji peneverance, and the Hindoo vices, senriliiy, gree- 
dineM, and treacheiy. 

The Nabob behayed with all the faithlessness of an Indian 

statesman, and with all the levity of a boy whose mind had 
been enfeebled by power and self-indulgence. He promised, 
retracted, hesitated, evaded. At one time he advanced with 
lu8 armj in a threatening manner towards Calcutta; but when 
he saw the resolute front which the English presented , he fell 
back in alarm, and consented to make peace with thmn on 
their own terms. The treaty was no sooner concluded than 
he formed new designs against them. He intrigued with the 
French authorities at Chandeniagore. He invited Bussy to 
march from the Deccan to the lloogley, and to drive the Eng- 
lish out of Bengal. All this was well known to Clive and 
Watson. They determined accordingly to strike a decisiYO 
blow, and to attack Chandeniagore, before the force there 
coidd be strengthened by new arrivals, either from the south 
of India or from Europe. Watson directed the expedition by 
water, CJive by land. The success of the combined move- 
ments was rapid and complete. The fort, the garrison, the 
artillery, the military stores, all fell into the hands of the 
English. J^^ear five hundred European troops were among the 
prisoners. 

The Nabob had feared and hated the English , even while 
he was still able to oppose to them their Frrach rivals. The 
French were now vanquished; and he began to regard the 
English with still greater fear and still greater hatred. His 
weak and unprincipled mind oscillated between servility and 
insolence. One day he sent a large sum to Calcutta, as part 
of the compensation due for the wrongs which he had com- 
mitted. The next day he sent a present of jewels to Bussy, 
. exhortmg that distinguished officer to hasten to protect Ben- 
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gal against Clire, the daring in war, on whom," says his 
Highness, *'may all bad fortune attend." He ordered his 
army to march against the English. He countermanded his 
orders. He tore Clive's letters. He then sent answers in the 
most florid langaage of compliment. He ordered Watts out 
of his presenee, and threatened to impale him. He again sent 
for Watts, .and begged pardon for the insult, in the mean 
time, his wretched maladministration, his folly, his dissolute 
manners , and his love of the lowest company, had disgusted 
all classes of his subjects, soldiers, traders, civil functionaries, 
the proud and ostentatious Mahommedans, the timid, supple, 
and parsimonious Hindoos. A formidable confederacy was 
formed against him, in which were included RoyduUub, the 
minister of finance , Meer Jaffier , the principal commander of 
the troops, and Jugget Seit, the richest banker in India. The 
plot was confided to the English agents, and a communication 
was opened .between the malcontents at Moorshedabad and 
the committee at Calcutta. 

In the committee there was much hesitation; but Olive's 
Toice was given in favour of the conspirators, and his vigour 
and firmness bore down all opposition. It was determined that 
the English should lend their powerful assistance to depose 
SunjahDowlah, and. to place Meer Jaffier on the throne of 
Bengal. In return, Meer JaiBer promised ample compensa> 
tion to the Company and its servants, and a liberal donative 
to the army, the navy, and the committee. The odious vices 
of Surajah Dowlah, the wrongs which the English had suifered 
at his hands , the dangers to which our trade must have been 
esq^OBed had he continued to reign, appear to us MLj to justify 
the resolution of deposing him. But nothing can justify the 
dissramlation which Glive stooped to practise. He wrote to 
Surajah Dowlah in terms so affectionate that they for a time J 
lulled that weak prince into perfect security. The same cou- 
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rier who carried this " soothing letter," asClive calls it, to the 
Nabob, carried to Mr. Watts a letter in the following terms: 
Tell Meer Jafiier to fear nothing. I will join him with five 
thousand men who never turned their backs. Assure him I 
will mttreh night and day to his assistance, and stand hj him 
as long as I have a man left." 

It was impossible that a plot which had so many ramifica- 
tions shMild long remain entirely concealed. Enough reached 
the ears of the Nabob to arouse his suspicions. But he was 
soon quieted by the fictions and artifices which the inventive 
genius of Omichund produced with miraculous readiness. All 
was going well ; the plot was nearly ripe ; when Clive learned 
that Omichund was likely to play false. The artfi&l Bengalee 
had lieen promised a liberal compensation for all tliat he hiUl 
lost at Calcutta. Bat this ^ould hot satisfy him. His iderncee 
had been great. He held the thread of the whole intrigue. 
By ote word breathed in the ear of Suraja Dowlah , he could 
undo all that he had done. The lives of Watts , of Meer Jaf- 
iier, of all the conspirators , were at his mercy; and he deter- 
mined to take advantage of his situation and to mi^e his dwft 
terms. He demanded three hundred thousandpomids sterllhg 
as the price of his secrecy and of his assistance. Th# com- 
mittee, incensed by the treaeheiy and appalled by the danger, 
knew not what course to take. But Clive was more than Omi- 
chuud's match in Omichund's own arts. The man, he said, 
was a villain. Any artifice which would defeat such knavery 
was justifiable. The best course would be to promise what 
was asked. Omichund would soon be at their mercy; and 
then liiey might punish him by withholding from him, not only 
the bribe which he now demanded, but also the comfiensation 
which all the oiJief crafferers of Calcutta were t6 receive. 

Ilis advice was taken. But how was the wary and sagacious 
Hindoo to be deceived? He had demanded that an article 
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tOQcbing bis claims sbonld be inserted in the treaty^between 

Meer Jaffier and the English, and he would not be satisfied 
unless he saw it with his own eyes. Olive had an expedient 
ready. Two treaties were drawn up, one on white paper, the 
other on red, . the former real, the latter fictitious. In the for- 
mer Omichimd*8 name W4» not menfumed ; the latter, whioh 
was to be shown to him, conimed a stipulation in his favour. 
. , But another difficulty arose. Admiral Watson had seruples 
about signing the red trealy. Omichund's yigilance and 
acuteness were such that the absence of so important a name 
would probably awaken his suspicions. But Clive was not a 
man to do any thing by halves. We almost blush to write it. 
He forged Admiral Watson's name. 

All was now ready for action. Mr. Watts fled secretly 
from Moorshedabad. Clive put his troops in motion, and 
wrote to the Nabob in a tone very different frmn that of Ids 
previous letters. He set forth all the wrongs which the 
British hud suffered, offered to submit tlie points in dispute 
to the arbitration of Meer Jaffier, and concluded by an- 
nouncing that, as the rains were about to set in, he and his 
men would do. themselves the honour of waiting on his High- 
ness for an answer. 

SurajahDowliih instantly assembled his whole forcOi and 
ma,rched to encounter the English. It had been agreed that 
Meer Jaffier should separate himself froin the Nabob , and 
carry over his division to Clive. iiut, as the decisive moment 
approached, the fears of the conspirator overpowered his 
an^bition. Clive had advanced to Cossimbuzar^ the Nabob 
lay with a mighty power a few miles off atPlassey; and still 
Meer Jaffier delayed to fulfil his engagements , and returned 
evasive an^wen^ tQ the earnest remonstrances of the English 
gezieral. 

Clive was in a painfully anxious situation* He could place 
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no confidence in the sincerity or in the courage of his con- 
federate ; and , whatever confidence he might place in his own 
military talents, and in the valour and discipline of his troops, 
it was no light thing to engage an army twenty times as 
nnmmus as his own. Before him lay a riyer oyer which it 
was easy to advance , but over which, if things went ill, not 
one of his Utde band would eyer retain. On this occasion, 
for the first and for the last time, his dauntless spirit, during 
a few hours , shrank from the fearful responsibility of making 
a decision. He called a council of war. The majority pro- 
nounced against fighting; and Olive declared his concurrence 
with the majority. Long afterwards, he said that he had 
never called but one council of war, and that , if he had taken 
the advice of that council, the British would never have been 
masters of Bengal. But scarcely had the meeting broken up 
when he was himself again. He retired alone under the shade * 
of some trees, and passed near an hour there in thought. He 
came back determined to put every thing to the hazard , and 
gave orders that all should be in readinessfor passing the river 
on the morrow. 

The river was passed ; and at the close of a toilsome day's 
march , the army, long after sunset , took up its quarters in a 
grove of mango-trees near Plassey, within a mile of the 
enemy. Clive was unable to sleep; he heard through the 
whole night, the sound of drums aud cymbals from the vast 
camp of the Nabob. It is not strange that even his stout 
heart should now and then have sunk, when he reflected 
against what odds, and for what a prize, he was in a few hours 
to contend. 

Nor was the^rest of Surajah Dowlah more peaceftd. Wa 

mind , at once weak and stormy, was distracted by wild and 
horrible apprehensions. Appalled by the greatness and near- 
ness of the crisis; distrusting his captains, dreading every 
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one who approached him, dreading to be left aloue, he sat 
gloomily in his tent , haunted , a G reek poet would have said, 
by the furies of those who had cursed him with their last 
breath in the Black Hole. 

The day broke, the day which was to decide the fate of 
India. At snnnse tiie anny of the Nabob, pouring through 
many openings from the camp y began to more towards the 
grove where the English lay. Forty thousand infontry, armed 
with firelocks , pikes, swords, bows and arrows, covered the 
plain. They were accompanied by fifty pieces of ordnance 
of the largest size , each tugged by a long team of white oxen, 
' and each pushed on from behind by an elephant. Some 
smaller guns, under the direction of a few French auxiliaries 
were periiaps more formidable. The cayaky were fifteen 
tiiousand, drawn, not from the e£E^minate population of 
Bengal , but from the bolder race which inhabits the northern 
provinces ; and the practised eye of Clive could perceive that 
both the men and the horses were more powerful than those 
of the Camatic. The force which he had to oppose to this 
great multitude consisted of only three thousand men. But 
of these nearly a thousand were English ; and all were led by 
English officers, and trained in the English discipline* Con- 
spicuous in the ranks of the little army were the men of the 
Thirty-Ninth Regiment, which still bears on its colours, 
amidst many honourable additions won under Wellington in 
Spain and Gascony, the name of Piassey, and the proud 
motto, Pmmis in Indis, 

The battle commenced with a cannonade in which the 
artillery of the Nabob did scarcely any execution, while the 
few field-pieces of the English produced great effifici Several 
of the most distinguished offiem in Surajah Dowlah's service 
fell. Disorder began to spread through his ranks. His own 
terror increased every moment. One of the conspirators 
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urged on him ihe expediency of retreating. The insidioas 
adykeyagreeii^ as it did with what his own terrors suggested, 
was readily received. He ordered his army to fall hack, and 
this order decided his fate. Clive snatched the moment , and 

ordered his troops to advance. The confused aud dispirited 
multitude gave way before the onset of disciplined valour. 
No mob attacked by regular soldiers was ever more comple- 
tely routed. The little band of Frenchmen, who alone ven- 
tured to confront the English, were swept down by the stream 
of fogitiyes. In an hour the forces of Sungah Dowlah were 
dispersed, never to reassemble. Only fiye hundred of the 
vanquished were slain. But their camp, their guns, their 
baggage, innumerable waggons, innumerable cattle, remained 
in the power of the conquerors. With the loss of twenty-two 
soldiers killed and fifty wounded, Clive had scattered an army 
of near sixty thousand men, and subdued an empire larger 
and more populous than Qreat Britain. 

Meer Jaffier had given no assistance to the English during 
tiie action. But as soon as he saw that the fote of the day 
was decided, he drew off his division of the army, and, when 
the battle was over, sent his congratulations to his ally. The 
next morning he repaired to the English quarters, not a little 
uneasy as to the reception wiiich awaited him there. He gave 
evident signs of alarm when a guard was drawn out to receive 
him with the honours due to his rank. But his apprehensions 
were speedily removed. Clive came forward to meet him, 
embraced him, sainted him as Nabob of the three great pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bahar, andOrissa, listened graciously to 
his apologies, and advised him to march without delay to 
Moorshedabad. 

Sur^jah Dowlah had Hed from the field of battle with all 
the speed with which a fleet camel could cany him, and * 
arrived at Moorshedabad in little more than twenty-four 
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bonrs. There he called his councillors round him. The 
wisest advised him to put himself into the hands of the £ng- 
Ush, horn whom he had nothing worse to fear than deposition 
and confinement. But he attributed this suggestion to 
treachery. Others urged him to try the chance of war again. 
He approved the advice, and issued orders accordingly. But 
he wanted spirit to adhere even during one day to a manly re- 
Bolutiou. lie learned that Meer Jafder had arrived) and his 
terrors became insupportable. Disguised in a mean dress, 
with a casket of jewels in his hand, he let himself down at 
night from a window of his palace, and, accompanied by 
only two attendants , embarked on the river for Patna. 

In a few days Clive arrived at Moorshedabad , escorted by 
two Imndred English soldiers and three hundred sepoys. For 
his residence had been assigned a palace, which was sur- 
rounded by a garden so spacious that all the troops who 
accompanied him could conveniently encamp within it The 
ceremony of the installation of Meer Jaffier was instantly per- 
formed. Clive led the new Nabob to the seat of honomr, 
plaeed him on it, presented to him, after the immemorial 
fashion of the East , an offering of gold , and then , turning to 
the natives wlio filled the hall, congratulated them on the 
good fortune which had freed them from a tyrant. He was 
compelled on this occasion to use the services of an inter- 
preter; for it is remarkable that, long as he resided in India, 
intimately acquainted as he was with Indian politics and with 
the Indian character, and adored as he was by his Indian 
soldiery, he never learned to express himself with fiftdtity in 
any Indian language. He is said indeed to have been some- 
times under the necessity of employing, in his intercourse 
with natives of India, the smattering of Portuguese which he 
had acquired, when a lad in Brazil. 

The newsoverdgn was nowcalled upon tofhlfiltheengage- 

Maeaulay, Essayi* IV, 4 
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ments into which he had entered with his allies. A conference 
was held at the house of Jugget Seit, the great banker, for the 
purpose of making the necessary arrangements. Omichund 
came tbitberi folly believing himself to stend high in the fa- 
TOUT of dive, who, with dissimulation smpassing even the dis- 
simnlation of Bengal , had up to that day treated him with nn* 
diminished kindness. The white treaty was produced andread* 
Clive then turned to Mr. Scrafton , one of the servants of the 
Company, and said in English, "It is now time to undeceive 
Omichund." "Omichund said Mr. Scrafton in Hindostanee, 
the red treaty is a trick. You are to have nothing." Omichund 
fell back insensible into the arms of his attendants. He re- 
▼ived; bat his mind was irreparably mined. Cliye, who, 
though little troubled by scruples of conscience in his dealings 
with Indian politicians, was not inhuman , seems to have been 
touched. He saw Omichund a few days later, spoke to him 
kindly, advised him to make a pilgrimage to one of the great 
temples of India, in the hope that change of scene might 
restm his health, and was even disposed, notwithstanding 
all that had passed, again to employ his talents in the public 
service. But, from the moment of that sudden shock, the 
unhappy man sank gradually into idiocy. He, who had 
formerly been distinguished by the strength of his under- 
standing and the simplicity of his habits, now squandered the 
remains of his fortune on childish trinkets, and loved to ex- 
hibit l^iiwg^lf dressed in rich garments, and hung with precious 
stones; In this abject state he lapguished a few mcmtiis, and 
then died. 

We should not Ihink it necessary to offer any remarks for 

the purpose of directing the judgment of our readers with re- 
spect to this transaction, had not Sir John Malcolm under- 
taken to defend it in all its parts. He regrets , indeed, that it 
was necessary to employ means so liable to abuse as forgery; 
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but he will not admit that any blame attaches fo those who 
deceived the deceiver, lie thinks that the English were not 
bound to keep faith with one who kept no faith with them, and 
that) if they had ful^Ued their engagements with the wily 
Bengalee ) so signal an example of successful treason would 
have produced a crowd of imitatonu Now, we will not disciiBs 
this point on any rigid pzindples of moralily. Indeed, it is 
quite unnecessary to do so: for, looking at the questiim as a 
question of expediency in the lowest sense of the word , and 
using no arguments but such as Machiavelli might have em- 
ployed in his conferences with Borgia, we are convinced that 
CliTe was altogether in the wrong, and that he committed, not 
merely a crime, but a blunder. That honesty is the best 
policy is a maxim which we £imly believe to be generally 
correct, even with respect to the temporal interests of indivi- 
duals; but, with respect to societies, the rule is subject to 
still fewer exceptions, and that, for this reason, the life of 
societies is longer than the life of individuals. It is possible 
to mention men who have owed great worldly prosperity to 
breaches of private faith. But we doubt whether it be possible 
to mention a state which has on the whole been a gainer by a 
breach o^ublic fsith. The entire histoiy of British India is 
an illustration of the great troth, that it is not prudent to 
oppose perfidy to perfidy, and that the most efficient weapon 
with which men can encounter falsehood is truth. During a 
long course of years , the English rulers of India, surrounded 
by allies and enemies whom no engagement could bind, have 
generally acted with sincerity and uprightness ; and the event 
has proved that sincerity and uprightness are wisdom. English 
valour and English intelligence have done less to extend and 
to preserve our Oriental empiro than English veradty.' All 
that we could have gained by imitating the doublings , the 
evasions, the fictions, the perjuries which liuve been employed 
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against 118, is as notliing, wheneompared with what we have 

gained by being the one power in India on whose word roKance 
can be placed. No oath which superstition can devise, no 
hostage however precious, inspires a hundredth part of the 
confidence which is produced by the ^^yea, yea,'' and '^nay, 
nay/' of a British envoy. No fastness, however strong hy art 
or natore , gives to its inmates a secorily like that enjojred by 
the chief who , passing through the tenitories of powerM and 
deadly enemies , is armed with the British guarantee. The 
mightiest princes of the East can scarcely, by the oiier of 
enormous usury, draw forth any portion of the wealth which 
is concealed under the hearts of their subjects. The British 
Government offers little more than four per cent. ; and avarice 
hastens to bring forth tens of millions of rupees from its most 
seeret repositories. A hostUe monardi may promise mountains 
of gold to our sepoys, on condition that they will desert the 
standard of the Company. The Company promises only a 
moderate pension after a long service. But every sepoy knows 
that the promise of the Company will be kept: he knows that 
if he lives a hundred years his rice and salt are as secure as the 
Binary of the Grovemor- General: and he knows that there is 
not another state in India which would not, in spite of the 
most solenm vows, leave him to die of hunger in a diteh as 
soon as he had ceased to be usefhl. The greatest advantage 
which a government can possess is to be the one trustworthy 
government in the midst of governments which nobody can 
trust. I'his advantage we enjoy in Asia. Had we acted during 
the last two generations on the principles which Sir John Mal- 
colm appears to have considered as sound, had we, as often 
as we had to deal with people like Omiehnnd, retaliated 
lymg, and forging, and breakuig faith, after thdr fiuhion, 
it is our firm belief that no eonrage or capacity eould have up- 
held our empire. 
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Sir John Malcolm admits tiiat CliT0*8 breach of faith eonld 

be justified only by the strongest neceseity. As we think that 
breach of faith not only unnecessary, but most inexpedient^ 
we need hardly say that we altogether condemn it. 

Omichund was not the only victim of the revolution. Sa*» 
rajah Dowlah was taken a few days after his flight , and was 
brought before Meer Jaffier. There he flung himself on the 
^und in convulsions of fear , and with tears and loud ones * 
implored the mmj which he had never shown. Meer Jaffier 
hesitated; but his son Meeran , a youth of seventeen, who in 
feebleness of brain and savagenessof nature /greatly resembled 
the wretched captive, was implacable. Suraj ah Dowlah was 
led into a secret chamber, to which in a short time the mi- 
nisters of death were sent In this act the Enelish bore no 
part: and Meer Jaffier understood so mueEiof their feelings, \ 
IBSt he thought it necessary to apologise to ibem for having ^ 
avenged them on their most malignant enemy. 

The shower of wealth now fell copiously on the Company 
and its servants. A sum of eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, in coined silver, was sent down the river from Moor- 
shedabad to Fort William. The fleet which conveyed this 
treasure consisted of more than a hundred boats, and per* 
formed its triumphal voyage with flags flying and music play« 
ing. Calcutta, which a fowmontiui before had been desolate, 
was now more prosperous than ever. Trade revived; and the 
signs of affluence appeared in every English house. As to 
Clive , there was no limit to his acquisitions but his own mode- 
ration. The treasury of Bengal was thiown open to him* 
There were piled up, after the usage of Indian princes, im- 
mense masses of cmu, among which m^ht not seldom be 
detected the florins and byzants with which, before any Euro* 
pean sli^ had turned the Cape of Good Hope , the Venetians \/^ 
purchased the stuffs and spices of the East. Olive walked 
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between heaps of gold and ailyer, crowned wUb rabies and 

^ ^diamonds, and was at liberty to help himself. He accepted 

H O^MiX ^^^^^^^ three hundred thousand pounds. 

The pecuniary transactions between Meer Jaffier and Clive 
were sixteen years later condemned by the public voice, and 
severely criticised in Parliament. They are vehemently de* 
fended by Sir John Malcolm. The aocasers of the Tictoiions 
general represented his gains as the wages of cormption, or 
as plunder extorted at the point of the sword from a helpless 
ally. The biographer, on the other hand, considers these 
great acquisitions as free gifts , honourable alike to the donor 
and to the receiver , and compares them to the rewards be- 
stowed by foreign powers on Marlborough, on Nelson , and on 
Wellington. It had always, he says, beencostomaryinthe 
£ast to give and receive presents; and there was , asyet, no 
Act of Parliament positively prohibitingEnglish fanctionazies 
in India from profiting by this Asiatic usage. This reasoning, 
1^ we own, does not quite satisfy us. We do not suspect Clive 
of selling the interests of his employers or his country; but we 
cannot acquit him of having done what,^ if not in itself evil, 
was yet of evil example. Nothing is more clear than that a 
general ought to be the servant of his own govenunent, and 
of no other. It follows that whatever rewards he receives for 
his services ought to be given either by his own government, 
or with the full knowledge and approbation of his own govern- 
ment. This rule ought to be strictly maintained even with re* 
spect to the merest bauble, with respect to across, a medal, 
or a yard of coloured riband. But how can any government 
be well served^ if those who command its forces are at liberty, 
without its permission, without its privity, to accq[>t princdy 
fortunes from its allies? It is idle to say that there was then 
no Act of Parliament prohibiting tibte ^practice of taking pre- 
sents from Asiatic sovereigns. It is not on the Act whidi was 
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passed at a later period for the purpose of preventing any such 
taking of presents, but on grounds which were valid before 
that Act was passed , on grounds of common law and common 
sense, that we arraign the conduct of Glive. There is no Act 
that we know of, prohibiting the Secretaiy of State for foreign 
Affaurs firom being in the pay of continental powera. But it is 
not the less true that a JSecretary who should receiye a secret 
pension from France would grossly violate his duty, and would 
deserve severe punishment. Sir John Malcolm compares the 
conduct of Clive with that of the Duke of Wellington. Sup- 
pose—and we beg pardon for putting such a supposition even 
for the sake of argument — that the Duke of Wellington had, 
ifter the campaign of 1815, and while he commanded the 
em]r of occupation in France, priyately accepted two hundred 
tiousand pounds from Louis the Eighteenth, as a mark of 
gatitude for the great services which his Grace had rendered 
to the House of Burbon; what would be thought of such a 
traisactionV Yet the statute-book no more forbids the taking 
of presents in Europe now than it forbade the taking of pre- 
sent in Asia then. 

M the same time , it must be admitted that , in Olive's ease, 
therewere many extenuating circumstances. He considered 
himsef as the general , not of the Crown, but of the Company. 
The Company had, by implication at least, authorised ils 
agents 'io enrich themselves by means of the liberality of the 
native princes, and by other means still more objectionable. 
It was hrdly to be expected that the servant should entertain 
strteter Dtions of his duty than were entertained by his mas- 
ters. Tbugh Clive did not distinctly acquaint his employers 
with whatiad taken place , and request their sanction , he did 
not, on tb other hand, by studied concealment, show that 
he was con?ious of having done wrong. On the contrary, he 
avowed wit the greatest openness that the JMabob's bounty 
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^ P ^ had raised him to afflaonoe^ Lastly, though we think that he 
N ^ ^^ght not in siieh a way to have takm any thing, we must ad- 
V 4 t V* ^ n^tihat he deserves praise for having taken so little. He ae- 

i; "hxi^ cb^ted twenty lacs of rupe es. It would have cost him only a 
U V '{iX ^ord to make the twenty forty. It was a very easy exercise of 
/ I virtue to declaim in England against Clive's rapacity ; but not 
V t <\, ^jjg ^ ^ hundred of his accusers would have shown so much 
/ / self-command in the treasury of Moorshedabad. / 
/ ^ * lieer Jaffier could be upheld on the throne only 1^ the / 
hand whieh had placed him on it. He was not, indeed, a 
mere boy ; nor had he been so unfortunate as to be bom in the/ 
purple. He was not therefore quite so imbecile or quite 8< 
depraved as his predecessor had been. But he had none 
the talents or virtues which his post required ; and his son aii( 
heir, Meeran, was another Suraj ah Do wlah. The recent r/- 
volati<m had unsettled the minds of men. Many chiefs w^e 
in open insurrection against the new Nabob* The viceiowof 
the rich and powerful province of Oude, who, like the oter 
viceroys of the Mogul, was now in truth an independen/so- 
vereign , menaced Bengal with invasion. Nothing but tlji ta- 
lents and authority of Clive could support the tottering go- 
vernment. While things were in this state a ship arrive/ with 
despatches which had been written at the India House iefore 
the news of the battle of Plassey had reached Liondoiy The 
Directors had determined to place the English settleivnts in 
Bengal under a government constituted in the most ephrons 
and absurd manner; and, to make the matter worse , io place 
in the arrangement was assigned to Clive. The peuons who 
were selected to form this new government, greatl/ to their 
honour, took on themselves the responsibility of asobeying 
the preposterous orders, and invited Clive to eprcise the 
supreme authority. He consented; and it soon aj^ared that 
the servants of the Company had only anticipataf the wishes 
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of their euiployers. The Directors, on receiving news of 
Olive's brilliant success , instantly appointed him governor of 
their possessions in Bengal, with the highest marks of grati- 
tude and esteem. His power was now boundless , andfarsur- 
passed even that which Dnpleix had attained in the south of 
India. Meer Jaffier regarded him with slavish awe. On one 
oeeasioD, the Nabob spoke with severity to a native chief of 
high rank , whose followers had been engaged in a brawl with 
some of the Company's sepoys. "Are you yet to learn," he 
said, "who that Colonel Clive is, and in what station God has 
placed him ? " The chief, who, as a famous jester and an old 
friend of Meer JaiHer, could venture to take liberties, an- 
swered, "I affiront the Colonel 1 I, 'who never get up in the 
morning without making three low bows to his jackass ! " This ^ 



was hardly an exaggeration. Europeans and natives were 
alike at Olive's feet. The English regarded him as the only 

man who could force Meer Jaffier to keep his engagements 
with them. Meer Jaffier regarded him as the only man who 
could protect the new dynasty against turbulent subjects and 
encroaching neighbours. 

It is but justice to say that Clive used his power ably and 
vigorously for the advantage of his country. He sent fbrtJi an 
expedition against the tract ly iug to the north of the CamattCt 
In this tract the French still had the ascendency; and it was 
important to dislodge them. The conduct of the enterprise 
was entrusted to an officer of the name of Forde,who was then 
little known, but in whom the keen eye of the Governor had 
detected military talents of a high order. The success of the 
eiqpedltion was rapid and splendid. 

While a considerable part of the army of Bengal was thus 
engaged at a distance, a new and formidable danger menaced 
the western frontier. The Great Mogul was a prisoner at Delhi 
in the hands of a subject. His eldest son, named Shah Alum, 
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destined to be, during many years, the sport of adverse for- 
tune, and to be a tool in the hands, first of the Mahrattas, and 
then of the English, had fled from the palace of his father. 
His birth was still revered in India. Some powerftil princes, 
the Nabob of Cade in particular, were inclined to favour him. 
Shah Alum found it easy to draw to bis standard great num- 
bers of the military adventurers with whom every part of the 
country swarmed. An army of forty thousand men, of various 
races and religions, Mahrattas, Roliillas, Jauts, and Afghans, 
was speedily assembled round him; and he formed the design 
of overthrowing the upstart whom theEnglish had elevated to 
a throne 9 and of establishing his own authority throughout 
Bengal, Oiissa, andBahar. 

Meer Jaffiei^s terror was extreme; and the only expedient 
whieh occurred to him was to purchase, by the payment of a 
large sum of money, an accommodation with Shah Alum. 
This expedient had been repeatedly employed by those who, 
before him , had ruled the rich and unwarlike provinces near 
the mouth of the Ganges. But Clive treated the suggestion 
with a scoxn worthy of liis strong sense and dauntlesscourage. 
^^Ifyoudothis," he wrote, "you will have theNabobofOude, 
the Mahrattas, and many more, come horn all parts of the con* 
fines of your country, who will bully you out of money till you 
have none left in your treasury. 1 beg yom* excellency will 
rely on the fidelity of the English, and of those troops which 
are attached to you." He wrote in a similar strain to the 
governor of Patna, a brave native soldier whom he highly 
esteemed. Come to no terms; defend your dly to the last. 
Best assured that theEnglish are stanch and firm friends, and 
that they never desert a cause in which they have once taken 
a part." 

He kept his word. Shah Alum had invested Patna, and 
was on the point of proceeding to storm, when he learned that 
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flie Colonel was advanemg hy forced marches. The whole 

army which was approaching consisted of only foxsr hundred 
and fifty Europeans, and two thousand five hundred sepoys. 
But Clive and his Englishmen were now objects of dread over 
all the East. As soon as his advanced guard appeared, the 
bedegers fled before him. A few French adventurers who 
were about the person of the prince advised him to try the 
chance of battle; batinvain. In a few days this greatarmy, 
which had been regarded with so much uneasiness by the 
court of Moorshedabad, melted away before the mere terror 
of the British name. 

The conqueror returned in triumph to Fort William. The 
joy of Meer Jaifier was as unbounded as his fears had been, 
and led him to bestow on his preserver a princely token of 
gratitude. The quit^ient which the £ast India Company were 
bound to pay to the Nabob for the extensive lands held by 
them to the south of Calcutta amounted to near thirty thou- 
sand pounds sterliug a year. The whole of this splendid 
estate , suflScieut to support with dignity the highest rank of 
the British peerage, was now conferred on Clive for life. 

This present we think Clive justified in accepting. It was 
a present which, from its very nature, could be no secret. In 
feet, the Company itself was his tenant, and, by its acquies- 
cence, signified its approbation of Meer Jaffior^s grant 

But the gratitade of Meer Jaffier did not last long. He 
had for some time felt that the powerful ally who had set him 
up might pull him down, and had been looking round for sup- 
port against the formidable strength by which he had himself 
been hitherto supported. He knew that it would be impos- 
sible to find among the natives of India any force which would 
look the Colonel's little army in the face. The French power 
in Bengal was extinct But the fame of the Dutch had an- 
ciently been great in the Eastern seas ; and it was not yet dis- 
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tinctly known in Asia how much the power of Holland had 
deolmed in finiope. Secret commimicatioiis passed between 
the court of Moorshedabad and the Dutch factory at Chin* 
surah ; and urgent letters were sent from Chinsurah, exhorting 

the government of Batavia to fit out an expedition which might 
balance the power of the English in Bengal. The authorities 
of Batavia, eager to extend the influence of their country, and 
still more eager to obtain for themselves a share of the wealth 
which had recently raised so many English adventarers to 
opnlencCi equipped a powerful armament Seren large ddpa 
from Java arriyed nnexpectedly in the Hoogley. The military 
force on board amounted to fifteen hundred men , of whom 
about one half were Europeans. The enterprise was well 
timed. Clive had sent such large detachments to oppose the 
French in the Camatic that his army was now inferior in num* 
her to that of the Dutch. He knew that Meer Jaffier secretly 
fovoored the invaders. He knew that he took on himself a 
serious responsibility if he attacked the forces of a friendly 
power; that the English ministers could not wish to see a war 
with Holland added to that in which they were already en- 
gaged with France ; that they might disavow his acts ; that they 
might punish him. He had recently remitted a great part of 
his fortune to Europe, through the Dutch East India Company ; 
and he had therefore a strong interest in avoiding any quarrel. 
But he was satisfied^ tliat if he suffered theBataviaa umament 
to pass up the river and to join the garrison of Ghinsuraliy 
Meer Jaffier would throw himself into the arms of tiiese new 
allies , and that the English ascendency in Bengal would be 
exposed to most serious danger. He took his resolution with 
characteristic boldness, and was most ably seconded by his 
officers, particularly by Colonel JE'orde, to whom the most im- 
portant pai-t of the operatioiis was entrusted. The Dutch at- 
tempted to force a passage. The English encountered them 
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both by land and water. On both elements the enemy had a 
great superiority of force. On both they were signally de- 
feated. Their ships were taken. Their troops were put to a 
total rout Almost all the European soldiers, who constituted 
tlie main strength of the invading axngr^ were killed or taken. 
The eonqnerors sat down hekse Chinsurah ; and the chiefs of 
that settlement, now thoroughly humMed, consented to the 
terms which Clive dictated. They engaged to build no for- 
tifications , and to raise no troops beyond a small force neces- 
sary for the police of their factories; and it was distinctly pro- 
vided that any violation of these covenants should be 
punished with instant expulsion from Bengal. 

Three months alter this great vietorj) Cliye sailed for£ng* 
land. At home, honoors and rewards awaited him, not in- 
deed equal to his claims or to his ambition, but still such as, 
when his age, his rank in the army, and his original place in 
society are considered , must be pronounced rare and splen- 
did. He was raised to the Irish peerage, and encouraged to 
expect an English title. George the Third, who had just 
ascended the throne, received him with great distinction. The 
ministers paidhimmarked attention; andPitt, whose inflaence 
in the House of Commons and in the country was unbounded, 
was eager to mark his regard for one whose exploits had con- 
tributed 80 much to the lustre of that memorable period. The 
great orator had already in Parliament described Clive as a 
heaven-born general , as a man who , bred to the labour of the 
desk , had displayed a military genius which might excite the 
admuration of the King of Prussia. There were then no re- 
porters in the gallety; but these words, emphatically spoken 
by the&st statesman of the age, had passed firom mouth to 
mouth, had been transmitted to Olite in Bengal, and had 
greatly delighted and flattered him. Indeed, since the death 
of Wolfe, Cliye was the only English general of whom his 
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cotmtrymen had miieh reason to be prond. The Duke of 
Cumberland had been generally unfortnnate; and his single 

victory, having been gained over his countrymen, and nsed 
with merciless severity, had been more fatal to his popularity 
than his many defeats. Conway, versed in the learning of his 
profession, and personally courageous, wanted vigour and ca- 
pacity, Granby, honest, generous, and as brave as alien, 
had neither sdence nor genius. Sadcrille , inferior in know- 
ledge and abilities to none of his contemporaries, had in- 
curred, unjustly as we believe, the imputation most fotal to the 
character of a soldier. It was under the command of a foreign 
general that the British had triumphed at Minden and War- 
burg. The people therefore, as was natural, greeted with 
pride and delight a captain of their own, whose native courage 
and self-taught skill had placed him on a level with the great 
tacticians of QtmoasLj, 

The wealthof Clive was such as enabled him to riewitiithe 
first grandees of England. There remains proof that he had 
remitted more than a hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
through the Dutch East India Company, and more than forty 
thousand pounds through the English Company. The amount 
which he had sent home through private houses was also con- 
siderable. He had invested great sums in jewels, then a very 
common mode of remittance from India. His purchases of 
diamonds, atMadras alone, amounted to twenty-five thousand 
pounds. Besides a great mass of ready money, he had his 
Indian estate, valued by himself at twenty-seven thousand a 
year. His whole annual income, in the opinion of Sir John 
Malcolm, who is desirous to state it as low as possible, exceed- 
ed forly thousand pounds; and incomes of forty thousand 
pounds at the time of the accession of George tiie Third were 
at least as rare as incomesof a hundred thousand pounds now. 

We may safely affirm that no Engliithman who started iritii 

» 
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nothing has ever, in any line of life , created such a fortune at 
the early age of thirty-four. 

It would be unjust not to add that Clive made a creditable 
use of his riches. As soon as the battle of Plassej had laid 
tiie foundation of his fortune , be sent ten thousand pounds to 
his sisters , bestowed as much more on other poor friends and 
relations, ordered his agent to pay eight hundred a year to 
his parents , and to insist that they should keep a carriage, 
and settled five hundred a year on his old commander 
Lawrence, whose means were very slender. The whole sum 
which Clive expended in this manner may be calculated at 
fifly tiiousand pounds. 

He now set himself to cultivate parliamentaiy interest. 
His purchases of land seem to have been made in a great 
measure with that view, and, after the general election of 
1761 , he found himseit in the House of Commons, at the head 
of a body of dependents whose support must have been im- 
portant to any administration. In English politics, how- 
ever, he did not take a prominent part. His first attachments, 
as we have seen, were to Mr. Fox; at a later period he was 
attracted by the genius and success of Mr, Pitt ; but finally he 
connected himself in the closest manner with George Gren- 
ville. Early in the session of 1764, when the illegal and 
impolitic persecution of that worthless demagogue Willtes 
had strongly excited the publii^lmind, the town was amused 
by an anecdote, which we have seen in some unpublished 
memoirs of Horace Walpole. Old Mr. Bichard Clive, who, 
since his son's elevation, had been introduced into society for 
which his fbnner habits had not well fitted him, presented 
himself at the levee. The King asked him where Lord Clive 
was. "He will be in town very soon," said the old gentle- 
man, loud enough to be heard by the whole circle, ^'and then 
your Majesty will have another vote.** 
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Bat in truth all Olive's views were directed towards the 
country in which he had so eminently distinguished himself 
as a soldier and a statesman; and it was by considerations 
relating to India that his conduct as a public man in England 
was regulated. The power of tiie Company, though an 
anomaly, is in our time, we are firmly persuaded, a beue- 
ficial auomaly. In the time of Clive, it was not merely an 
anomaly, but a nuisance. There was no Board of Control, 
The Directors were for the most part mere traders , ignorant 
of general politics , ignorant of the peculiarities of the empire 
which had strangely become subject to them. The Court of 
Proprietors , wherever it chose to interfere , was able to have 
its way. That court was more numerous , as well as more 
powerful than at present; for then every share of live hundred 
pounds conferred a vote. The meetings were large, stormy, 
even riotous, the debates indecently virulent. All the 
turbulence of a Westminster election , all the trickery and 
conniption of a Grampound election, disgraced the pro- 
ceedings of this assembly on questions of the most solemn 
importance. Fictitious votes were manufactured on a gigan- 
tic scale. Clive himself laid out a hundred thousand pounds 
in the purchase of stock, which he then divided among 
nominal proprietors on whom he could depend, and whom 
he brought down in his train , to every discussion and every 
ballot. Others did the same^ though not to qmte so enormous 
an extent 

The interest taken by the public of England m Indian 
questions was then far greater than at present, and the reason 

is obvious. At present a writer enters the service young ; he 
climbs slowly; he is fortunate if, at forty-five, he can return 
to his country with an annuity of a thousand a year , and with 
savings amounting to thirty thousand pounds. A great quan- 
tity of wealth is made by English functionaries in India : but 
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BO single fbnettoiiary makes a Yery large fortime^ and wbat 
is- made is slowly, hardly, and honestly earned. Only four 

or five high political offices are reserved for public men from 
England. The residencies, the secretai'y ships, the seats in 
the boards of revenue and in the Sudder courts, are all filled 
by men who have given the best years of life to the service 
of the Company; nor ean any talents however splendid or 
any connexions however powerful obtain those Incrative potts 
for any person who has not entered by the regular door, and 
mounted by the regular gradations. Seventy years ago , less 
money was brought home from the East than in our time, 
liut it was divided among a very much smaller number of 
persons, and immense sums were often accumulated in a few 
months. Any Englishman , whatever his age might be , might 
hope to be one of the lueky emigrants. If he made a good 
in Leadenhall Street, or pablished a clever pamjihlet 
in defieiiice of the chairman, he might be sent oat in the 
Company's sen ice , and might return in three or four years 
as rich as Pigot or as Clive. Thus the India House was a 
lottery office, which invited every body to take a chance, ;ind 
held out ducal fortunes as the prizes destined for the lucky 
few. As soon as it was known that there was a part of the 
world where a lieutenant-colonel had one morning received as 
apresent an estate as large as that of the Earl ofBath or the 
Marquis of Boekingham , and where it seemed that such a - 
trifle as ten or twenty thousand pounds was to be had by any 
British functionary for the asking, society began to exhibit all 
the symptoms of the South Sea year, a feverish excitement, 
an ungovernable impatience to be rich, a contempt for slow, 
sure, and moderate gains. 

At the hcHBd of the preponderating party in the India 
House, had long stood a powerfiil, able, and ainbitious 
dhrector of the name of Sulivan. He had conceived a strong 

ilucautuy, ICssays* IV, «J . 
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jealoiuy of GliTe, and remembered with bittemeM the auda- 
city with whieh liie late goyemor of Bengal had xepeatedlj 
set at nought the authority of the distant Dhreetom of the 

Company. An apparent reconciliation took place after Olive's 
arrival; but enmity remained deeply rooted in the hearts of 
both. The whole body of Directors was then chosen annually. 
At the election of 1763, Olive attempted to break down the 
power of the dominant fEM^tion* The contest was earned on 
with a violence which he describes as tremendous, Sulivan 
was victorious , and hastened to take his reyenge. The grant 
of rent which Olive had received from Meer Jaffier was , in the 
opinion of the best English lawyers , valid. It had been made 
by exactly the same authority from which the Oompany had 
received their chief possessions in Bengal , and the Company 
had long acquiesced in it. The Directors, howeveri most un-* 
justly determined to confiscate it,> and Olive was forced to file 
a bill in Chancery against them. 

But a great and sudden turn in affairs was at hand. Every 
ship from Bengal had for some time brought alaroiing tidings. 
The internal misgovernment of the province had reached such 
a point that it could go no further. What, indeed, was to be 
expected from a body of public servants exposed to tempta- 
tion such that, as Olive once said, flesh and blood could not 
bear it, armed with irresistible power, and responnble only 
to the corrupt, turbulent, distracted, ill-informed Company, 
situated at such a distance that the average interval between 
the sending of a despatch and the receipt of an answer was 
above a year and a half? Accordingly, during the five years 
which followed the departure of Olive from Bengal, the mis- 
government of the English was carried to a point such as 
seems hardly compatible witii the veiy existence of society. 
The Boman proconsul, who, in a year or two, squeeaed out of 
a province the means of rearing marble palaces and baths 
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on the shores of Campania, of drinking {rom amber, of 
feasting on singing birds , of exhibiting armies of gladiators 
and flocks of camelopards; the Spanish viceroy, who, leaving 
behind him the curses of Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid 
with a long train of gilded eoaches, and of snmpter-honet 
trapped and shod with silver, were now outdone. Cruelty, 
indeed, properly so called, was not among the Yices of the 
servants of ihe Company. But craelty itself eonld hardly 
have produced greater evils than sprang from their unprin- 
cipled eagerness to be rich. They pulled down their creature, 
Meer Jaffier. They set up in his place another Nabob, 
named Meer Cossim. But Meer Cossim had talents and a 
will; and, though snffieientiy inclined to oppress his subjects 
himself, he could not bear to see them ground to the dust b j 
oppressions which yielded him no profit, nay, which destroyed 
his revenue in its very source. The English accordmgly 
pulled down Meer Cossim, and set up Meer Jaffier again; 
and Meer Cossim, after revenging himself by a massacre 
surpassing in atrocity that of the Black Hole, fled to the 
dominions of the Nabob of Oude. At every one of these revo- 
lutions, the new prince divided among his foreign masters 
whatever could be scraped together from the treasury of his 
fallen predecessor. The immense population of his dominions 
was given up as a prey to those who bad made him a sove- 
reign, and who could unmake him. The servants of the 
Company obtained , not for their employers , but for them- 
selves , a monopoly of almost the whole internal trade. They 
forced the natives to buy dear and to sell cheap. They in- 
sulted with impunity the tribunals, the police, and the fiscal 
authorities of the country. They covmd with their protection 
a set of native dependents who ranged tiirough the provinces, 
spreading desolation and terror wherever they appeared. 
Every servant of a British factor was armed with all the power 
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of his master; And Mb master was armed with all the power 

of the Company. Enormous fortunes were thus rapidly ac- 
cumulated at Calcutta, while thirty millions of human beings 
were reduced to the extremity of wretchedness. They had 
been accustomed to live under tyranny, but never under 
tyraimy like this. They found the little finger of the Com- 
pSEny^ thicker than the loins of Sony idi Dowhth. Under their 
old masters they Had at least one resonree: when the e^ 
> became insupportable, the people rose and pnlled down the 
government. But the English government was not to be so 
shaken off. That government, oppressive as the most oppres- 
sIto form of barbarian despotism, was strong with all the 
strength of civilisation. It resembled the government of evil 
Genii, rather than the goremment of hnman tyrants. £TeQ 
de^air eonld not indpire tiie soft Bengalee with eoorage to 
confront men of English breed , the hereditary nobility of 
mankind , whose skill and yalonr had so often triumphed in 
spite of tenfold odds. The unhappy race never attempted 
resistance. Sometimes they submitted in patient misery. 
Sometimes they fled from the white man, as their fathers had 
been used to fly from the Mahratta *, and the palanquin of the 
English tvayeUer was often carried through silent TiUages 
and towns I which the report of his approach had made 
desolate. 

The foreign lords of Bengal were naturally objects of 
hatred to all the neighbouring powers ; and to all the haughty 
race presented a dauntless front. Their armies , every where 
ootnumberedi were every where victorious. A succession of 
commanders, formed in the school of Cliye, still maintained 
the fame of their conntiy. It most be acknowledged," says 
Hie Mossnlman histcffian of those times, ^'tihat Hiis nation's 
presence of mind , fimmess of temper and nndatmted bravery , 
are past all question. They join the most resolute courage to 
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the most cautious prudence; nor have they their equals in the 
art of ranging themselves in battle array and fighting in order. 
If to so many military qualifications they knew how to join 
the arts of goyemment, if they exerted as much ingenuity and 
solicitude in relieving the people of God, as they do in what- 
era coQcenis their military affjEuxs^ no nation in the world 
wQold be pr^Brable to thenii or worthier of eommaod. But 
the people under their dominion groan everywhere, and are 
reduced to poverty and distress. Oh Grod! come to the as- ' 
sistance of thine afilicted servants, and deliver them &omthe 
oppressions which they suffer." 

It was impossible, however^ that even the military establish- 
ment should long continae exempt from the vices which 
pervaded eveiy other part of the government B^acity^ 
laiary, and the sfwit of insabordination spread from the civil 
service to the officers of the army, and from the officers to the 
soldiers. The evil continued to grow till every mess-room 
became the seat of conspiracy and cabal, and till the sepoys 
could be kept in order only by wholesale executions. 

At length the state of things in Bengal began to excite im- 
eaeinessathome. A succession of revolutions; a disorgapiaed 
X administration; the natives pillaged, yet the Company not 
eonehed ; every fleet bringing back fortmmte adventurers who 
were able to purchase manors and to build stately dwellings, 
yet bringing back also alarming accounts of the financial . 
prospects of the government; war on the frontiers; disaffec- 
Uoaia the amy ; the national character disgraced bj excesses 
resembling those of Verres andPixarro; such was the spectacle 
whieh diraiayed those who were conversant with Indian 
. affdra. The general cry was that Clive, and Olive alime, 
could save the empire which he had founded. 

This feeling manifested itself in the strongest manner at a 
very full General Court of Proprietory. Meti of all parties 
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foigetling their feads and trembling for their diyidends, ex- 
chiimed that Cliye was the man whom the crisis required, that 

the oppressive proceedings which Iiad been adopted respecting 
his estate ought to be dropped, and that he ought to be 
entreated to return to India. 

Olive rose. As to his estate, he said, he would make soeh 
propoeitioss to the Direeton as would, he trusted, lead to an 
andeable settlement. But there was a still greater diffieulty; 
It was proper to tell them that he never would undertake the 
gOYemment of Bengal while his enemy Sulivan was chairman 
of the Company. The tumult was violent. Sulivan could 
scarcely obtain a hearing. An overwhelming majority of the 
assembly was on Olive's side. Sulivan wished to try the result 
of a ballot* But, according to the by-laws of the Oompany, 
Ihere can be no ballot except on a requisition signed by nine 
proprietors; and, though hundreds were present, nine per- 
sons could not be found to set their hands to such a requi- 
sition. 

Olive was in consequence nominated Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British possessions in Bengal. But he 
adhered to his declaration , and refused to enter on his office 
till the event of the next election of Directors should be 
known. The contest was obstinate; but Qive triumphed. 
Sulivan, lately absolute master of the India House, was withm 
a vote of losing his own seat ; and both the chairman and the 
deputy- chairman were friends of the new governor. 

Such were the circumstances under which Lord Olive sailed 
for the third and last time to India. In May, 1765, he reached 
Calcutta; and he found the whole machine of government 
even more fearfully disorganised than he had anticipated. 
Meer Jaffier, who had some time before lost his eldest s<»i 
Meeran, had died while Glive was on his voyage out. The 
English functionaries at Calcutta had already received from 
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home strict orders not to accept presents from the native 
princes. But, eager for gain, and unaccustomed to respect 
the commands of their distant, ignorant, and negligent mas- 
ters , they again set up the throne of Bengal to sale. About 
one hundred and forly thousand pounds sterling was distri- 
buted among nine of the most powerfdl serrants of the Com- 
pany; and, in consideration of this bribe, an infant son of tibie 
deceased Nabob was placed on the seat of his father. The 
tews of the ignominious bargain met Clive on his arrival. In 
a private letter written immediately after his landing to an 
intimate friend, be poured out his feelings in language which, 
proceeding f^om a man so daring, so resolute, and so little 
given to theatrical displayof sentiment, seems to us singularly 
touching. ''Alas!'* be says, "how is the English name sunk I 
I could not ayoid paying the tribute of a few tears to the de- 
parted and lost fame of the British nation — irrecoverably so, 
I fear. However, I do declare, by that great Being who is the 
searcher of all hearts , and to whom we must be accountable if 
there be a hereafter, that I am come out with a mind superior 
to all corruption, and that I am determuied to destroy tbese 
great and growmg evils , or perish in the attempt." . 

The council met, and Clive stated to them his folldeter- 
mination to make a thorough reform, and to use fbr that 
purpose the whole of the ample authority, civil and military, 
which had been confided to him. Johnstone, one of the 
boldest and worst men in the assembly, made some show of 
opposition. Clive interrupted him , and haughtily demanded 
whetlier he meant to question the power of the new govern- 
ment Johnstone was cowed , and disclaimed any such inten- 
tion. All the faces round the board grew long and pale ; and 
not another syllable of dissent was uttered. 

Clive redeemed his pledge. He remained in India about a 
year and a half ^ and in that short time effected one of the 
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moBt eztenshre, difficulty aad salutary reforms that erer was 
accomplished by any statesman. This was the part of his life 
on which he afterwards looked back with most pride. He had it 

in his power to triple his already splendid fortune; to connive 
at abuses while pretending to remove them; to conciliate the 
good-will of all the English in Bengal, by giving up to their 
rapacity a helpless and timid race, who knew not where lay ; . 
the island which sent forth their oppressors, and whose com-/ 
plaints had little chance of being heard across fifteenthousanct 
miles of ocean. He knew that, if he applied himself ui earnest 
to the work of reformation , he should raise every bad passioii 
in arms against him. He knew how unscrupulous, how im- 
placable, would be tlie hatred of those ravenous adventurers 
who having counted on accumulating in a few months fortunes 
sufficient to support peerages, should find all their hopes 
frustrated* But he had chosen the good part; and he ca&ed 
up all the force of his mind for abattle far harder thanihat 
of Plassey. At first success seemed hopeless; but soom all 
obstacles began to bend before that iron courage and that 
vehement will. The receiving of presents from the natives 
was rigidly prohibited. The private trade of the servants of 
the Company was put down. The whole settlement seemed to 
be set, as one man, against these measures. But the inexorable 
goYemo? declared that, if he could not find support at Fort 
WiUiun, he would procure it elsewhere, and sent for some 
civil senrants from Madras to assist him in carrying on l^e ad- 
ministration. The most factious of his opponents he turned 
out of their oflSces. The rest submitted to what was iapvitable^; 
and in a very short time all resistance was quelled. 

But Olive was far too wise a man not to see that the recent 
abuses were partly to be ascribed to a cause which could not 
fySl to produce snnilar abuses, as soon as the pressure of his 
strong hand was withdrawn. The C!ompany had followed a • 
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mktaken policy wffth respect to tbe remoneraiion of its.ser- 
▼ants. The salaries were too low to afibrd eren l^ose iadnl- 

gences which are necessary to the health and comfort of Euro- 
peans in a tropical ch'mate. To lay by a rupee from such 
scanty pay was impossible. It could not be supposed that 
liieii of even average abilities would consent to pass the best 
yaan of life in exile ^ under a baming son , for no other con- 
sideration than these stinted wages. Ithadaeoordiaglybeen 
understood^ from a very early period, that the Company's 
agents were at liberty to enrich themselYOs by their private 
trade. This practice had been seriously injurious to the com- 
mercial interests of the corporation. That very intelligent 
observer, Sir Thomas lioe, in the reign of James the First, 
strongly urged the Directors to apply a remedy to the abuse^ 
^'Abwdutely prohibit the private trade,'* said he; *^for yonr 
buriness will be better done. I know this is harsh. Men pio- 
fess they come not fot bare wages. But yon will take away 
this plea if you give great wages to their content; and then 
you know what you part from." 

In spite of this excellent advice , the Company adhered to 
the old system, paid low salaries, and connived at the indirect 
gains of the agents. The pay of a member of Conncil was only 
three hundred pounds a year. Yet it was notorioos that sudi 
afonetionary eonld not liye inlndia for less than ten times that 
sum ; and it could not be expected that he would be content to 
live even handsomely in India without laying up something 
against the time of his return to England. This system, be- 
fore the conquest of Bengal , might effect the amount of the 
dividends pa,yable to the proprietors, but could do little harm 
in any other way. But the Company was now a ruling body* * 
Its servants might still be called factors, juni<» merchants, 
senior merchants. Bat they were in tenth proconsuls, pro* 
prsBtcnrs, procuratm of extensive regions. They had immense 
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power. Their regular pay was niuTersally admitted to be 

ibsnfficient. They were, by the ancient usage of the service, 
and by the implied permission of their employers , warranted 
in enriching themselves by indirect means; and this had been 
the origin of the frightful oppression and corruption which had 
desolated Bengal. Clire saw clearly that it was absurd to give 
men power, and to require them to live in penury* He justly 
concluded that no reform could be effectual which should not 
be coupled with a plan for liberally remunerating the civil 
servants of the Company. The Directors, he knew, were not 
disposed to sanction any increase of the salaries out of their 
own treasury. The only course which remained open to the 
governor was one which exposed him to much misrepresenta- 
tion y but which we think him fully justified in adopting. He 
appropriated to the support of the service the monopoly of 
siilt, which has formed, down to our own time, a principalhead 
of Indian revenue; and he divided Hie proceeds aeeordnig to 
a scale which seems to have been not unreasonably fixed. He 
was in consequence accused by his enemies , and has been ac- 
cused by historians, of disobeying his instructions, of violating 
his promises , of authoiising that very abuse which it was his 
special mission to destroy, namely, the trade of theCompany'a 
servants. But every discemingand impartial judge will admit, 
that there was really nothing in common between the system 
which he set up and that which he was sent to destroy. The 
monopoly of salt had been a source of revenue to the govern- 
ments of India before Clive was born. It continued to be so 
long after his death. The civil servants were clearly entitled 
to a maintenance out of the revenue ; and all that Clive did was 
to charge a particular portion of the revenue vrith their main- 
tenance, fie thus, while he put an end to tiie practices bj 
which gigantic fortunes had been rapidly accumulated, gave 
to every British functionary employed in the East the means 
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of slowly, but surely, acquiring a competence. Yet, sucbis , 
the injustice of mankind that none of those acts which are the 
real stains of his life has drawn on him so much obloquy as 
this measure, which was in truth a reform necessary to the 
Bttccess of all his other refonns. 

He had quelled the oppo^tiqn of the dvil Bendee: that of 
the army was more formidable. Some of the retrenchments 
which had been ordered by the Durectors affected the interests 
of the military service; and a storm arose, such as even 
Caesar would not willingly have faced. It was no light thing 
to encounter the resistance of those who held the power of 
the sword, in a country governed only by the sword. Two 
hundred English officers engaged in a conspiracy against the 
government I and determined to resign their commissions on 
the same day, not doubting that Clive would grant any terms 
rather than see the army, on which alone the British empire in 
the East rested , left without commanders. They little knew 
the unconquerable spirit with which they had to deal. Clive 
had still a few officers round his person on whom he could 
rely. He sent to Foil St. George for a fresh supply. He 
gave commissions even to mercantile agents who were disposed 
to svq[»port him at this crisis; and he sent <»rders that every 
officer who resigned should be instantly brought up to Cal* 
cutta. The conspirators found that they had miscalculaled. 
The governor was inexorable. The troops were steady. 
The sepoys, over whom Clive had always possessed extra- 
ordinary influence, stood by him with unshaken fidelity. The 
leaders in the plot were arrested , tried, and cashiered. The 
rest, bumbled and dispiritedy begged to be permitted to with- 
draw their resignations. Many of them declared- their re* 
pentaace even with tears. The younger o£fienders Olive 
trea^d with lenity. To the ringleaders he was inflexibly 
severe^ but his severity was pure from all taint of private 
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male7ol6Bce. While be atemly upheld the just aothority of 
his office, be passed by penenal insults and injmief with 
magnaaimmis disdain. One of the eonspiratoxs was acensed 
of having planned the assassination of the governor ; butClive 
would not listen to the charge. " The officers ," he said , *' are 
Englishmen, not assassins." 

While he reformed the civil service and established his 
anthority over the army, he was equally suecessM in his 
foreign policy. His landing on Indian ground was the signal 
for Immediate peace. The Nabob of Onde, with a lazge 
anny, lay at that tune on the frontier of Bahar.. He had been 
joined by many Afghans and Mahrattas, and there was no 
small reason to expect a general coalition of all the natfVe 
powers against the English. But the name of Clive quelled 
in an instant all opposition. The enemy implored peace in 
the humblest language , and submitted to such terms as the 
new goremor ebose to dictate. 

At the same time, the goyenmieni of Bengal was placed 
on a new footing. The power of the English m that province* 
had hitherto been altc^ether undefined. It was unknown to 
the ancient constitution of the empire , and it had been ascer* 
tained by no compact. It resembled the power which, in the 
last decrepitude of the Western Empire , was exercised over 
Italy by the great chiefs of foreign mercenaries , the Ricimers 
and the Odoacers, who put up and pulled down at their plea- 
mm a successioin of insignificant princes, dignified with the 
names of Qnsar and Angnstos. But as in Italy, so in India; 
the warlike strangers at length found it expedient to give to a 
domination which had been established by arms the sanction 
of law and ancient prescription. Theodoric thought it politic 
to obtain from the distant court of Byzantium a commission 
appointing- him ruler of Italy ; and Clive , iu the same manner, 
applied to the Court of Delhi for a formal grant of the powers 
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ci ifhklk lie Already possessed the reality. The Mogul tm 
absolutely helpless ; and , though he murmured , had reason 
to be well pleased that the English were disposed to give solid 
rupees which he never could have extorted from them, in 
exchange for a few Persian characters which cost him nothing* 
A bargain was speedily stradL; and the tatolar BOvere^;ii of 
Hindosiaai issued a wanant, empowering the Company to 
collect and administer the rereanes of Bengal, (hissa, and 
Bahar. 

There was still a Nabob, who stood to the British autho- 
rities in the same relation in which the last drivelling Chilperics 
and Childerics of the Merovingian line stood to their able and 
vigorous Mayors of the Palace, to Charles Martel and to 
Pepin. At one time Clive had almost made up his mind to 
diseaml this phantom altogether; but he afterwards thought 
that it might be convenient still to use the name of the Nabob, 
partionlarly in dealings with other European natiims. The 
French, the Dutch, and the Danes, would, he conceived, 
sttbmit far more readily to the authority of the native Prince, 
whom they had always been accustomed to respect, than to 
that of a rival trading corporation. This policy may , at that 
time , have been judicious. But the pretence was soon found 
to be too flimsy to impose on any body; and it was altogether 
laid aside. The heir of Meer Jaffier still resides at Moor- 
shedalMui, the ancient capital of his honse, still bean the title 
of Nabob, is still accosted by the English as ^< Your High- 
ness/' and is still suffered to retain a portion of the regal state 
which surrounded his ancestors. A pension of a hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds a year is annually paid to him by 
the government. His carriage is surrounded by guards , and 
preceded by attendants with silver maces. His person and 
his dwelling are exempted from the ordinary authority of the 
mmisten of justice. Bat he has not the smallest share of 
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political power, and is, in fiuiti onlj a noble and wealthy sob* 
ject of the Company. 

It would have been easy f6r Olive, during his second ad- 
ministration in Bengal, to accumulate riches such as uo sub- 
ject in Europe possessed. He might indeed, without sub- 
jecting the rich inhabitants of the province to any pressure 
beyond that to which their mildest rulers had accustomed 
them, hayereeeiTed presents to the amount of three hundred 
thonsand pounds a year. The neighbonring princes would 
gladly have paid any price for his fayour. But he appears to 
baye strictly adhered to the rulte which he had had down for 
the guidance of others. The Rajah of Benares offered him 
diamonds of great value. The Nabob of Oude pressed him 
to accept a large sum of money and a casket of costly jewels. 
Clive courteously, but peremptorily refused : and it should be 
observed that he made no merit of his refusal , and that the 
facts did not come to light till after his death. He kept an 
exact account of lus salary, of bis share of the profits accruing 
itom the trade in salt, and of those presents which , according 
to the fashion of the East, it would be churiish to refvue. Out 
of the sum arising from these resources he defrayed the ex- 
penses of his situation. The surplus he divided among a few 
attached friends who had accompanied him to India. He 
always boasted, and, as far as we can judge, he boasted with 
truth , that his last adooinistration diminished instead of in- ^ 
creasing his fortune* 

One large sum indeed he acc^ted. llfoer Jaffier had left 
him by will aboye sixty thousand pounds steiting in specie 
and jewels ; and the rules which had been recently laid down 
extended only to presents from the living , and did not affect 
legacies from the dead. Clive took the money, but not for 
himself. He made the whole over to the Company, in trust 
for officers and soldiers inyalided in their service* The fund 
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whieh stiU bears his name owes its origin to this prinoelj 
donattoiu 

After a stay of eighteen months, the state of his health 

made it necessary for him to return to Europe. At the close 
of January, 1767, he quitted for the last time the country on 
whose destinies he had exercised so mighty an influence. 

His second return from Bengal was not, like his first| 
greeted by the acclamations of his countrymen. Nnmerons 
causes were already at work which embittered the remaining 
years of his life, and harried him to an ntimely grave. His 
old enemies at the India House were still powerfbl and actiye; 
and they had been reinforced by a large band of allies whose 
violence far exceeded their own. The whole crew of pilferers 
and oppressors from whom he had rescued Bengal persecuted 
him with the implacable rancour which belongs to such abject 
natures. Many of them even invested their property in India 
stock, merely that they might be better able to annoy the man 
whose firmness had set bounds to their rapacity. Lying news- 
papers ^ere set up for no purpose but to abuse him ; and the 
temper of the public mind was then such, that these arts, 
which under ordinary circumstances would have been in- 
effectual against truth and merit, produced an extraordinary 
impression. 

The great events which had taken place in India had called 
into existence a new class of Englishmen, to whom their 
countrymen gave the name of Nabobs. These persons had 
generally sprung from fomilies neither ancient nor opulent; 
they had generally been sent at an early age to the East; and 
they had there acquired large fortunes, which they had 
brought back to their native land. It was natural that, not 
having had much opportunity of mixing with the best society, 
they should exhibit some of the awkwardness and some of the 
pomposity of upstarts. It was natural that) during their 
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^ flojoom ill Aria, thej should have acquired some tastes and 
babits surprising, if not disgusting, to persons who neTerfaad 
quitted Europe. It was natural that, haymg enjoyed great 
consideration in the East, they should not be dis2:>08ed to 
sink into obscurity at home; and as they had money, and had 
not birth or high connexion, it was natural that tliey should 
display a little obtrusively the single advantage which they 
possessed. Wherever they settled there was a kind of feud 
between them and the old nobility and gentry , similar to that 
wfaieh raged in France between the fanner-general and the 
marquis. This enmity to the aristoeraey long continned to 
distinguish the servants of the Company. More than twenty 
years after the time of which we are now s})caking. Burke 
pronounced that among the Jacobins might bo reckoned the 
£a8t Indians almost to a man, who cannot bear to tind that 
their present importance does not bear a proportion to their 
wealth.*' 

The Nabobs soon beeame a most unpopular dass of men. 
Some of them had in the East displayed eminent talents , and 

rendered great services to the state ; but at home their talents 

were not shown to advantage, and their services were little 
known. That they had sprung from obscurity, that they had 
acquired great wealth , that they exhibited it insolently , that 
they spent it extravagantly, that they raised the price of every 
• thing in their neighbourhood , from fresh eggs to rotten bo- 
r/^xoaghs^ tiiat their liveries outshone those of dukes, thatthek 
^ coaches were finer than that of the L(»d Mayor, that the ex- 
amples of their laarge |Mid iU-govemed households oorrapted 
half the servants in the country, that some of them, with all 
their magnificence, could not catch the tone of good society, 
but, in spite of the stud and the crowd of menials^ of the plate 
and the Dresden china, of the venison and the Burgundy, were 
still low men; these were things which excited, both in the 
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daas from which they had sprang and in the elass into which 
they attempted to force themselyes, the bitter avendoiiwhidi 
is the eflfoet of mingled envy and oontempt. But when it was 
also ramonred that the fortune which had enabled its pos- 
sessor to eclipse the Lord-Lieutenant on the race-ground , or 
to carry the county against the head of a house as old as 
Domesday Book , had been accumulated by violating public 
faith, by deposing legitimate princes, by reducing whole pro- 
vinces to beggary , all the higher and better as well as all the 
low and evil parts of human nature were stirred against the 
wretch irbo had obtained by gnOt and dishonour the riches 
which he now lavished with arrogant and inelegant profusion. 
The unfortunate Nabob seemed to be made up of those foibles 
against which comedy has pointed the most merciless ridicule, 
and of those crimes which have thrown the deepest gloom over 
tragedy, of Turcaret and Nero, of Monsieur Jourdain and 
Bichard the Third. A tempest of execration and derision, 
such as can be compared only to that outbreak of public 
feeHng against the Puritans which took place at the time of 
the Restoration, burst on the servants of the Company. The 
humane man was honor-struck at the way in which they had 
got their money, the thrifty man at the way in which they 
spent it. The dilettante sneered at their want of taste. The 
maccaroni black-balled them as vulgar fellows. Writers the 
most unlike in sentiment and style, Methodists and libertines, 
philosophers and buffoons, were for once on the same side. 
It is hardly too much to say that, during a space of about thirty 
yean, the whole lighter literature of England was coloured by 
the fselings which we have described. Foote brought on the 
stage an Anglo-Indian chief, dissolute, ungenerous, and ty- 
rannical, ashamedof the humble friends of his youth, hating 
the aristocracy, yet childishly eager to be numbered among 
them, squandering bis wealth on pandars and flatterers, 
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tdduBg out his chairmen with the mostcosUy hot-hovttefloweni| 
and astounding the ignorant with jargon about rupees, laeSi 
aad jaghires. Mackeaaie, with more delicate hninaiiri de- 
picted a plain countiy familyiaieed hy ihelndian aeqmitions 
of one of its members to sadden opulence , and exciting 
derision by an awkward mimicry of the manners of the great. 
Cowper, in that lofty expostulation which glows with the very 
spirit of the Hebrew poets, placed the oppression of India 
foremost in the list of those national crimes for which God had 
punished England with years of disastrous war, with discom- 
fiture in her own seasi and with the loss of her .transatlantic 
empire. If any of our readers will take the trouble to searak 
in the dusty recesses of drenlating libraries for swne novel 
published sixty years ago, the chance is that the villain or sub- 
villain of the story will prove to be a savage old Nabob , with 
an immense fortune, a tawny complexion, a bad liver;, and a 
worse heart. 

Such, as far as we can now judge, was the feeling of the 
country respecting Nabobs in generaL And Clive was 
eminently the Nabob, the ablest, the most celebrated, the 
highest in rank, the highest in fortune, of all the fraternity. 
His wealth was exhibited in a manner which could not fail to 
excite odium. He lived with great magnificence in Berkeley 
Square. He reared one palace in Shropshire and another at 
Claremont. His parliamentary influence might vie with that 
of the greatest families. But in all this splendour and power 
envy found something to sneer at. On some of his relations 
wealth and dignify seem to have sat as awkwardly as on 
Mackemsie's Margeiy Mushroom. Nor was be himself, with 
all bb great qualities, free from those weaknesses itldek the 
satirists of that age represented as characteristic of his whole 
class. In the field, indeed, bis habits were remarkably simple. 
He was constantly on horseback, was never seen but in his 
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miform, never wore «ilky never entered a pakaqiiiii, and was 
oontent with tiieplaineit €m. Bnt when he waft no longer at 
the head of an army, he laid aside tins Spartan temperance for 
the ostentatkmslnxnry of a Sybarite. Though his person was 

ungraceful, and thdugh his harsh features were redeemed from 
vulgar ugliness only by their stern, dauntless, and commanding , 
expression, he was fond of rich and gay clothing, and re- 
plenished his wardrobe with absurd profusion. Sir John 
liaicohn gives us a letter worthy of Sir Matthew Mite, in which 
CUve orders two hundred shirts, the best and finest that can 
be got lor love or money.** A few follies of this description, 
grossly exaggerated by report, produced an nnfkvonrable im- 
pression on the public mind. But this was not the worst. > 
Black stories, of which the greater part were pure inventions, 
were circulated respecting his conduct in the East. He had 
to bear the whole odium, not only of those bad acts to which 
he had once or twice stooped, bat of all the bad acts of ail the 
English in India , of bad acts committed when he was absent, 
nay, of bad acts which he had manfully opposed and severely 
pimished. The very abases against iriliieh he had waged an 
honesty resolute, and successfol war, were laid to his account 
He was, in fact, regarded as the personification of all the vices 
and weaknesses which the public, with or without reason, 
ascribed to the English adventurers in Asia. We have our- 
selves heard old men , who knew nothing of his history, but 
who still retauied the prejudices conceived in their youth, talk 
of him as an incarnate fiend. Johnson always hehi thk lan- 
gnaga Brown, whom Clive employed to lay out his pleasure 
grounds, was amazed to see in the house of his aoUe employer 
a chest which had once been filled with gold from Hbe treasury 
of Moorshedabad, and could not understand how the con- 
science of the criminal could suffer him to sleep witli such an 
object 80 near to his bedchamber. The peasantry of Surrey 
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looked with mysterioiui honor on the stately house which was 
ntaag at damumt, and whispered that tiie great wieked lord 
had ordered the walk to be niade so thick in order to keep oat 
the deyil, who would one day carry him away bodily. Among 

the gaping clowns who drank in this frightful story was a 
worthless ugly lad of the name of Hunter, since widely known 
as William Huntington, S. S. ; and the superstition which was 
strangely mingled with the knavery of that remarkable im- 
postor seems to have derived no small nutriment from the tales 
which he heard of the life and character of Clive. 

In the mean tune, the impulse which Clive had given to 
the administration of Bengal was constantly becoming ^Eunter 
and fainter. His policy was to a great extent abandoned; the 
abuses which he had suppressed began to revive; and at 
length the evils which a bad government had engendered were 
aggravated by one of those fearful visitations which the best 
government cannot avert In the summer of -1770, the rains 
failed ; the earth was parched up ; the tanks were empty: the' 
rivers idirank witlun theur beds; and a famine, such as is 
known only in countries where eveiy household depends Ibr 
support on its own little patch of cultivation , filled the wbole 
valley of the Ganges with misery and death. Tender and deli- 
cate women, whose veils had never been lifted before the pub- 
lic gaze, came forth from the inner chambers in which Eastern 
jealousy had kept watch over their beauty, threw themselves 
on the earth before the passers-by, and, with loud wailiogSi 
implored a handful of rice for theur chiidr^ The Hoogley 
jevery day rolled down thousands of corpses dose to the por^ 
ticoes and gardens of the English conquerors. The very 
streets of Calcutta were blocked up by the dying and the dead. 
The lean and feeble survivors had not energy enough to bear 
the bodies of their kindred to the funeral pile or to the holy 
river, or even,to scare away the jackals and vultures, who fed 
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on humaii remains in tiiefiiee of day. The extent of the mor* 
tality was noTer ascertained; but it was popularly redkoned * 
by millions. Tbis melanebolyintelligenee added to the excite- 
ment which already prevailed in England on Indian subjects. 
The proprietors of East India stock were uneasy about their 
dividends. All men of common humanity were touched by 
the calamities of our unhappy subjects; and indignation soon 
began to mingle itself with pity. It was mmonred that the 
Company's semknts had created the famine by engrosring all 
the rice of the country; that they had sold grain fbr eight, ten, 
twelve times the price at wMch they had bought it ; that one 
English functionary who, the year before, was not worth a 
hundred guineas, had, during that season of misery, remitted 
sixty thousand pounds to London. These charges we believe 
to have been unfounded. That servants of the Company had 
ventured, since Olive's departure, to deal in rice, is probable. 
That, if they dealt in rioe, they must have gained by the scar- • 
eity , is certain. But there is no reason for thinking that they 
either produced or aggravated an evil which physical causes 
sufficiently explain. The outcry which was raised against them 
on this occasion was, we suspect, as absurd as the imputations 
which, in times of dearth at home, were once thrown by 
statesmen and judges, and are still tjirown by two or three old 
women, on the com factors. It was, however, so loud and 
so generial that it appears to have imposed even on an intellect 
raised so high above vulgar prejudices as that of Adam Smith. 
What was still more extraordinary, lliese unhi^py events 
greatly increased the unpopularity of Lord CHve. He had 
been some years in England when the famine took place. 
None of his measures had the smallest tendency to produce j^C 
such a calamity. If the servants of the Company had traded 
in rice , they had done so in direct contravention of the rule 
which he had laid down, and, while in power, had resolutely 
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enforced. But, mtbe^esofhiBeoimtiTmeii, hewas, aewa 
* bftve «aid, tbe Nabob, fhe Anglo-Indian eharaeter persoai*' 
£ed, and, while he was bnildingfandplantkigin Snmf) he 

was held responsible for all the effects of a dry season in 
Bengal. 

Parliament had hitherto bestowed very little attention on 
our Eastern possessions. Since the death of George the Se- 
cond, a rapid soccession of weak administrations, each of 
which was in torn flattered and betrayed by the Ck>azt, had 
held the semblance of power. Intrigoes in the palace , riots 
in the capital, and insonedtoiary movements in the Ameriean 
colonies, had left the advisers of the Crown Ettle leisure to 
study Indian politics. Where they did interteCi their inter- 
ference was feeble and irresolute. Lord Chatham, indeed, 
during the short period of his ascendency in the councils of 
Greorge the Third, had meditated a bold and sweeping mea- 
sure respecting the acquisitions of the Company. But his 
plans were r^ered abortive by the strange malady which 
abont that time began to overcloud his sj^endid genins. 

At length, in 1772, it was generally felt that Parliament 
could no longer neglect the tiffairs of India. The Government 
was stronger than any which had held power since the breach 
between Mr. Pitt and the great Whig connexion in 1761. No 
pressing question of domestic or European policy required 
the attention of public men. There was a short and delusive 
loU between two tempests. The excitement produced by the 
Middlesex election was over: the discontfflitB of America did 
not yet threaten civil war; the financial diffieolttes of the 
Company brought on a crisis; the Ministers were forced to 
take up the subject; and the whole storm, which had long 
been gathering, now broke at once on the head of Olive. 

His situation was indeed singularly unfortunate. He was 
hgX&d throughout the country, hated at the India House, 
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haMf abareaUt by Ibose weaHhj aadpoveflialsmraiitsof 
the Company, whose rapacity and tyranny he had idtbstood. 
He had to bear the double odium of his bad and of his good 

aetions , of every Indian abuse and of every Indian reform. 
The state of the political world was such that he could count 
on the support of no powerful connexion. The party to which 
he had belonged, that of George Grenville, had been hostile 
to the Government, and yet had never cordially united with 
the other sections of the Opposition, with the little band which 
still followed the fortones of liord Chatham, or wHh the large 
and respectable body of which Lord Bockingham was the ac- 
knowledged leader. Gkorge Ghrenvifie was now dead: his fol* • 
lowers were scattered ; and Clive, unconnected with auy of 
the powerful factions which divided the Parliament, could 
reckon only on the votes of those members who were returned 
by, himself. His enemies, particularly those who were the 
enemies of his virtues, were unsempnlous , ferocious, impla- 
cable* Their malevolenee aimed at nothing less than the utter 
nun of Ins £une and fortune. They wished to see hkieipelled 
from ParHaomt, to see his spurs chopped off, to see hia 
estate etmfiseated: and it may be doubted whether even sueh 
a result as this would have quenched their thirst for revenge. 

Clive's parliamentary tactics resembled his military tactics. 
Deserted, surrounded, outnumbered, and with everything 
at stake, he did not even deign to stand on the defensive, but 
pushed boldly forward to the attack. At an early stage of the 
diseuiiions onlndian affairs he rose, and in a long and ela- 
borate speech mdioated himself from a large p^rt of the ao- 
cnsations which had been lurought against him. He is said to 
hare prodneed a great impression on his audienee. Lovd 
Chatham who, now the ghost of his former self, loved to 
haunt the scene of his glory, was that night under the gallery 
of the House of Commons, and declared that he had never 
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heard a finer speech. It was subsequently pdnted under 
Clive's direction, and, when the fdllest aUowanoe ham been 
made for the aasiatance which he may have obtained from 
literary Mends, proves him to have possessed, not merely 

strong sense and a manly spirit , but talents both for dfsqnisi* 
tion and declamation which assiduous culture might have im- 
proved into the highest excellence. He confined his defence 
on this occasion to the measures of his last administration, and 
succeeded so far that his enemies thenceforth thought it ex< 
pedient to direct their attacks chiefly against the earlier part 
of his life. 

The earlier part of his life nnfiortunately presented some 
assailable points to their hostility. A committee was chosen by 

ballot to inquire into the affairs of India*, and by this com- 
mittee the whole history of that great revolution which threw 
down Surajah Dowlah and raised Meer Jaffier was sifted with 
malignant care. Clive was subjected to the most unsparing 
examination and cross-examination, and afterwards bitterly 
complained that he, the Baron of Plassey, had been treated 
like a sheep-stealer. The boldness and ingenionsness of his 
replies wonld alone suffice to show how alien from' his nature 
were the frauds to which, in the course of his Eastern negotia* 
tions, he had sometimes descended. He avowed the arts 
which he had employed to deceive Omichund , and resolutely 
said that he was not ashamed of them, and that, in the same 
circumstances , he would again act in the saine manner. He 
admitted that he had received immense sums from Meer Jaf- 
fier; buthe^eniedthat, in doing so,* he had violated any ob- 
ligation of moralitjor honour. He Isid daim, on the eontraiy, 
and not without some reason, to the praise of eminent dis- 
interestedness. He described in vivid language the situation 
in which his victory had placed him, a great prince dependent 
on his pleasure i an opulent city afraid of being given up to 
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lihinder; wealtby bankers bidding against eaeli other for hia 
amiles^ yauha piled mUSt gold and jewels thrown open to him 
alone. *^Bj God, Mr. ChidnDan,** he exclaimed, *^af this 

moment I stand astonished at my own moderation." 

The inquiry was so extensive that the Houses rose before 
it had been completed. It was continued in the following ses- 
sion. When at length the committee had concluded its la- 
bours ^ enlightened and impartial men had little difficulty in 
maiking up their minds as to the resnlt. It was dear that Cliye 
had been gidUy of some aotswbieh it is impossible to vindicate 
without attacking the authority of all the most sacred laws 
which regnlate the intercourse of individuals and of states* 
But it was equally clear that he had displayed great talents, 
and even great virtues ; that he had rendered eminent services 
both to his country and to the people of India; and that it was 
in truth not for his dealings with Meer Jatfier nor for the fraud 
* which he had practised on Omiehund, but for his determined 
reaistaaiee to avaxioe and tyranny, that he was now called in 
questioD. 

Ordinaiy criminal justice knows nothii^ of set-off. The 
greatest desert cannot be pleaded in answer to a charge of the 
slightest transgression. If a man haf sold beer on Sunday 
morning, it is no defence that he has saved the life of a fellow- 
creature at the risk of his own. If he has harnessed a New- 
foundland dog to his little child's carriage, it is no defence that 
he was wounded at Waterloo. But it is not in this way that 
we on§^t to deal with men who , raised hr above ordinaiy re* 
straints , and tried by fya more than ordinary temptations^ are 
entitled to a more than ordinary measure of indulgence. Such 
men should be judged by their contemporaries as they will be 
judged by posterity. Their bad actions ought not, indeed, to 
be called good ; but their good and bad actions ought to be 
fairly weighed ^ and, if on the whole the good preponderate. 
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the sentence ought to be one, not merely of acquittal, but af 
approbatioii. Not a ungle great ruler in lustory ean be ab- 
solved by a judge who fixes his eye inexorably on one or tiro 
unjustifijE^le acts. Bruee tiie dc^yerer of Seotlaad, Mantice 
the ddiverer of Germany, William the deliverer of Holland, 
his great descendant the deliverer of England, Murray the 
good regent, Cosmo the father of his country, Henry the 
Fourth of France , Peter the Great of Russia , how would the 
best of them pass such a scrutiDy ? History takes wider views ; 
and the best tribunal for great political oases is the tribunal 
which anticipates the verdict of lustoxy. 

Beasonable and moderate men ^ all parties felt this in 
Olive's case. They could not pronoun<^ him U^meless; but 
they were not disposed to abandon him to that low-minded 
and rancorous pack who had run him down and were eager to 
worry him to death. Lord North, though not very friendly to 
him, was not disposed to go to extremities against him. While 
the inquiry was still in progress, Clive, who had some years 
before been created a Knight of the Bath, was installed with 
great pomp in Heniy the Seventh's Chapel He was soon after 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Shropshire. When he hissed 
hands, G^rge theThi^d, who had always been partial to him, 
admitted him to a private audience, talked to him half an hour 
on Indian politics, ^md was visibly affected when the persecu- 
ted general spoke of his services and of the way in which they 
had been requited. 

At length the chaiges came in a definite form before the 
House of Commons* Buigoyne , chairman of the oomattteei 
a man of wit, fashion, and honour, an agceeable dramalic 
writer, an officer whose courage was never questioned and 
whose skill was at that time highly esteemed , appeared as the 
accuser. The members of the administration took different 
sides i for in that age all (questions were open questions^ except 
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0iiob as were brought forwtad by Ae Govemment , or raeh as 

implied some censure on the Government. Thurlow, the 
Attorney-General, was among the assailants. Wedderburne, 
the Solicitor-General, strongly attached toClive, defended his 
Mend with extraordinary force of argument and language. It 
is a curious eiremnstance that, some yea^ later , Thurlow was 
tlie most eonspieaoas [champion ei Warren Hastings , while 
Wedderbome was among the most unrelenting peneonton <ji 
that great though not^fuiltless statesman. Olive spoke in his 
own defence at less length and with less art than in the pre- 
ceding year, but with much energy and pathos. He recounted 
his great actions and his wrongs; and, after bidding his 
hearers remember that they were about to decide not only on 
his honour but on their own, he retired from the House. 

The Commons res(^ed that aequiritions made by the arms 
<rf the State belong to tiie State alone, and that it is illegal in 
Ihe servants of the State to appropiiafte suoh acquisitions to 
themselves. They resolved that this wholesome rale appeared 
to have been systematically violated by the English func- 
tionaries in Bengal. On a subsequent day they went a step 
farther, and resolved that Clive had, by means of the power 
which he possessed as commander of the British forces in 
India, obtained large sums irom Meer Jaffier. Here the House 
stopped. They had voted the major and minor of Burgoyne's 
sjllogism; but they shrank firom drawiog the logical con* 
duslon. When it was moved that Lord Clive had abused his 
powers , and set an evil example to the servants of tlw public, 
the previous question was put and carried. At length , long 
after the sun had risen on an animated debate , Wedderburne 
moved that Lord Clive had at the same time rendered great 
and meritorious services to hiscountry \ and this motion passed 
without a division. 

The lesuit of this memornble inquiry eppeaw ta CK the 
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wbole, honotmble to tte jiutlo6,iiioderatioii,aiid duKsenanAiit 
of the Commons. They had indeed no great temptation to do 
^vfong. They would ha^e been very bad j udges of an accnsa* 

tion brought against Jenkinson or against Wilkes. But the 
question respecting Clive was not a party question ; and the 
House accordingly acted with the good sense and good feeling 
which may always be expected from an assembly of English 
gentlemeni not blinded by faction. 

The equitable and temperate prooeedinge of the JMtieh 
Parliament were set off to the greatest advantage by a foil* 
The wretched gorenunent of Louis the Fifteenth had mur- 
dered, directly or indirectly, almost erery Frendmian who 
had served his country with distinction in the East. Labour- 
donnais was flung into the Bastile , and , after years of suf- 
fering, left it only to die. Dupleix, stripped of his immense 
fortune, and broken-hearted by humiliating attendance in 
antechambm, sank into an obscure grave. Lally was dragged 
to the common place of execution wtth a gag between his lips* 
The commons of England, on the other hand, treated thdr 
living captain with that discriminating j ustice which is seldom 
shown except to the dead. They laid down sound general 
\ principles ; they delicately pointed out where he had deviated 
from those principles ; and they tempered the gentle censure 
> with liberal eulogy. The contrast struck Voltaire , always 
partial to England , and always eager to expose the abuses of 
the Parliaments of France. Indeed he seems, at this time, 
to have meditated a history of the conquest of fiengaL He 
mentioned his design to Dr. Moore when that amustog writer 
virited him at Femey. Wedderbnme took great interest in 
the matter , and pressed Clive to furnish materials. Had the 
plan been carried into execution, we have no doubt that Vol- 
taire would have produced a book containing much lively and 
piotasesque nanativci many just and humane sentiments 
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at the Mosaic ohronologj, mneh scandal about the Catholic 'y 

missioiiaries , and nrach subUme theo-philanthropy, stolen V 

from the New Testament , and put into the mouths of virtuous 
and philosophical Brahmins. 

Clive was now secure in the enjoyment of his fortune and 
his honours. He was sun-ounded by attached friends and 
relations ; and he had not yet passed the season of vigorous 
bodily and mental ezerlaon. Bnt douds had long been 
gatiieiing over his mind, and now settled on it in thick dadt* 
ness. From early youth he had been sntject to fits of that 
strange melaneholy which rerfoiceth ezeeedingly and is glad 
when it can find the grave." While still a writer at Madras, 
he had twice attempted to destroy himself. Business and 
prosperity had produced a salutary effect on his spirits. In 
India, while he was occupied by great affairs, in England, 
while wealth and rank had still the charm of novelty, he had 
borne ap against his constitutional misery* But he had now 
nothing to do, and nothing to wish for. His aetiTe ^irit in 
an inactiye situation drooped and withered like a plant in an 
uncongenial air. The malignity with which his enemies had 
pursued him, the indignity with which he had been treated by 
the committee, the censure, lenient as it was, which the House 
of Commons had pronounced, the knowledge that he was 
regarded by a large portion of his countrymen as a cruel and 
perfidious tyrant, all concurred to irritate and depress him. 
In the mean time , his temper was tried by acute physical suf- 
fering. During his long residence in tropical dimates, he had 
contracted several painfiil distempers. In order to obtain 
ease he called in the help of opium ; and he was gradually 
enslaved by this treacherous ally. To the last, however, his 
genius occasionally flashed through the gloom. It is said that 
he would sometimes, after sitting silent and torpid for hourS| 
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ronae himself to the diieaflmn of mme great queitioiit wwdd 
^apltkj in fall -ngcm all the talents of the soldier and the 
statesmaiii and woiild then sink hack into his mehuMholj 
repose. 

The disputes with America had now become so serious 
that an appeal to the sword seemed inevitable; and the Mi- 
nisters were desirous to avail themselves of the services of 
CUve. Had he still been what he was when he raised the siege 
of Patna , and annihilated the Dutch army and navy at the 
month oi the Gauges, it is not iu^Krobable that the lepistanee 
of the Colonists would haye been put downi and that the 

! inevitable sepuration wonld have been defemd for a Isw 
;fear8r "But it wastoo late. His strong mind was fast smking 
under many kinds of suffering. On the twenty-second of 
November, 1774, he died by iiis own hand. He had just com- 
pleted his forty-ninth year. 

In the afV^ olose of so much prosperity and gloiy^ the 
vulgar saw only a confirmation of ail their prejudices; and 
M some men of real piety and genius so far fcnrgot the manms 
/ / 1 J>oth of religion and of philosophy as confidently to aseribe 
' Y the mournful event to the jast vengeance of Ood , and to the 
p I horrors of an evil conselenoe. It is with very different feelings 
that we contemplate the spectacle of a great mind ruined by 
tlie weariness of satiety , by the pangs of wounded honour, by 
fatal diseases, and more fatal remedies. 

Clive committed great faults ; and we have not attempted 
to diagaise them. Bat his faults , when weighed against his 
merits, and viewed moooneucm with his temptationB, do not 
appear to ns to deprive him of his right to an honourableplaee 
in the estlmatSon of posterity. 

From bis first visit to India dates the renown of the Eng- 
lish arms in the East. Till he appeared, his countrymen were 
dei^ised as mere pedlars, while the French were revered as 
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a people fevmed for netoiy and command. His conztge and 
capacity dissolved the diann. With the defenee of Axeot 
eomme&oes that long series of Oriental trinmphs which doses 
with the fall of Ghizni. Nor must we forget that he was only 

twenty-five years old when he approved himself ripe for mili- 
tary command. This is a rare if not a singular distinction. It 
is true that Alexander , Conde, and Charles the Twelfth , won 
great battles at a still earlier age ; but those princes were swc^ 
rounded by veteran generals of distin^ished skill, to whose 
IRIij^iwG^ must be atteibate^the Tictoories of the Gkanicos, 
of Soetoiy and of Narva. Olive, an ineiperieneed joatii, 
had yet more eiperienoetiian any of those who serred nnder 
him. He had to form himself, to form his officers, and to 
form his arniy. The only man , as far as we recollect , who at 
an equally early age ever gave equal proof of talents for war, 
was Napoleon Bonaparte. 

From Olive's second visit to India dates the political aseen* 
dency of the English in that country. His dexterity and ieso« 
lation realised, in the oouzee of a few months, more tiian all 
the gorgeous visions which had floated before the imagination 
of Da^eix. Such an extent of cultivated territory, sneh an 
amount of revenue , such a multitude of subjects, was never 
added to the dominion of Rome by the most successful pro- 
consul. Nor were such wealthy spoils ever borne under arches 
of triumph , down the bacred Way, and through the crowded 
Forum, to the threshold of Tarpeian Jove. The fame of 
those who subdued Antiochus and Tigraaes grows dim wkma 
compared with the splendour of the exploits whioh the ywng 
English adventurer achieved at the head of an am^ not equal 
in numben to one half of a Roman legion. From Olivers third 
visit to India dates the purity of the administration of our 
Eastern empire. When he landed in Calcutta in 1765, Ben- 
gal was regarded as a place to which Englishmen were sent 
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only to get rich , by any means, in the Bhoxtest possible time. 
He fiist made daimtless and mwparmg war on that gigaat&e 
system of oppiesdoni eztorfeion , and eoxraption. In that war 
he manfbllj put to haiard his ease, his £une, and his splendid 
fortime. The same sense of jnstiee whieh tobids ns to con- 
ceal or extenuate the faults of his earlier days compels us to 
admit that those faults were nobly repaired. If the reproach 
of the Company and of its servants has been taken away, if in 
India the yoke of foreign masters , elsewhere the heaviest of 
all yokes , has been found lighter than that of any native 
dynasty, if to that gang of pnblie lobbm which f^mieEfy 
spread terror throQ^ the whole plain of Bengal has sno- 
eeeded a body of fimotionaxies not more highly distinguished 
by ability and diligence than by integrity , disinterestedness, 
and public spirit , if we now see such men as Munro , Elphin- 
stone, and Metcalfe, after leading victorious armies, after 
making and deposing kings, return, proud of their , honourable 
poverty, from a land which once held out to every greedy 
factor the hope of boundless wealth, the praise is in no small 
measnre doe to CUre. His name stands high on the roll of 
conquerors. But it is found in a better list, in the list of 
those who have done and suffered much for the happiness of 
mankind. To the warrior, history will assign a place in the 
same rank with LucuUus and Trajan. Nor will she deny to 
the reformer a share of that veneration with which France 
cherishes the memory of Turgot, and with which the latest 
generations of Hindoos wiU contemplate the statue of Lord 
William Boituiek. 
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The Ecclesiastical and Political llislunj of the Popc^ of Rome, durinij the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Ccntunns. By Leopold von Ranke, Profesaor 
In th« UnlTWiI^ of Berlin; Tnmstetod fmm the Q«msn, by Samab 
AOBva. 8 Tolf. 870. London t 1840. 

Tt is hardly necessary for us to say that this is an ex- 
cellent book excellently translated. The original work of 
Professor Kanke is known and esteemed wherever German 
literature is studied, and has been found interesting even 
in a most inaccurate and dishonest French version. It 
is I indeed, the work of a mind fitted both for minute re- 
searches and for large speculations. It is written also in an 
admirable spirit, equally remote from lenty and bigotrj, 
serious and earnest, yet tolerant and impartial. It is, there- 
fore, with the greatest pleasure that we now see this book 
take its place among the English classics. Of the translation 
we need only say that it is such as might be expected from 
the skill , the taste , and the scrupulous integrity of the ac- 
complished lady who , as an interpreter between the mind of 
Germany and the mind of Britain, has abeady deserved so 
well of both countries. 

The subject of this book has always appeared to us sin- 
gularly interesting. How it was that Protestantism did so 
much , yet did no more , how it was that the Church of Rome, 
having lost a large part of Europe, not only ceased to lose, 
but actually regained nearly half of what she had lost, is 
certainly a most curious and important question , and on this 
Maeauhn, BtiOfB, IK. 7 
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qneslion Professor Ranke has thrown far more light than any 
other person who has written on it. 

There is not, and there nd^er was on this earth, a work of 
human poliey so well deserving of examination as the Roman 
Catholic Church. The history of that Church joins together 
the two great ages of human civilization. No other institution 
is left standing which carries the mind back to the times when 
the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and when 
camelopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. 
The proudest royal houses are but of yesterday, when com* 
paied with the line of the Supreme Pontiffii. That line we 
toace back in an unbroken series, from the Pope who crowned 
Napoleon in the nineteenth century to the Pope who crowned 
Pepin in the eighth ; and far beyond the time of Pepin the 
august dynasty extends, till it is lost in the twilight of fable. 
The republic of Venice came next in antiquity. But the re- 
public of Venice was modern when compared with tbePapaoy ; 
and the republic of Venice is gone , and the F&pSLcy remains. 
The Papacy remains, not in decay, not a mere antique, but 
fiiU of life and youthful vigour. The Catholic Church is still 
sending forth to the farthest ends of the world nussionaries as 
zealous as those who landed in Kent with Augustin , and still 
confronting hostile kings with the same spirit with which she 
confronted Attila. The number of her children is greater 
than in any former age. Her acquisitions in the New World 
have more than compensated her for what she has lost in the 
Old. Her spiritual ascendency extends over the vast countriea 
which lie between the plains of the Missouri and Cape Horn, 
countries which, a century hence, may not improbably contain 
a population as large as tiiat which now inhabits Europe. The 
members of ber communion are certaLoly not fewer than a 
hundred and fifty millions; and it will be difficult to show that 
»U the other Christian sects united amount to a hundred and 
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twenty millions. Nor do we see any sign which indicates that 
the term of her long dominion is approaching. She saw the 
commencement of all the governments and of all the ecclesias- 
tical establishments that now exist in the world; and we feel 
no aararance that she is not destined to see the end of them 
alL She was great and respected before the Saxon had set 
ibot on Britain , before the Frank had passed the Bhine, when 
Grecian eloquence still flourished in Antioch, when idols 
were still worshipped in the temple of Mecca. And she may 
still exist in undiminished vigour when some traveller from 
New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his 
stand on a broken arch of Loudon Bridge to sketch the ruins 
of St. Paul's. 

We citea bear it said that the world is constantly becoming 
more and more enlightened , and that this enlightening must 
be foyovrable to Protestantism ^ and unfayouraUe to Catholi* 

cism. We wish that we could think so. But we see gi*eat 
reason to doubt whether this be a well-founded expectation. 
We see that daring the last two hundred and fifty years the 
human mind has been in the highest degree active, that it has 
made great advances in every branch of natural philosophyi 
that it has produced innumerable inventions tending to pro- 
mote the convenience of life, that medicine, surgery, che- 
mistiy, engmeering, have been reiy greatly improved, that 
government, police, and law have been improved, though 
not to so great an extent as the physical sciences. Yet we see 
that, during these two hundred and fifty years. Protestan- 
tism has made no conquests worth speaking of. Nay, we 
believe that, as far as there has been a change, that change 
has, on the whole, been in favour of the Church of Borne. 
We cannot, therefore, feel confident that the progress of 
knowledge will necessarily be fatal to a system which has , to 
•ay the least, stood its ground in spHe of the Immense pro*- 

7* 
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gress made by the human race in knowledge since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Indeed the argument which we are considering, seems to 
118 to be founded on an entire mistake. There are branches 
of knowledge with reBpect to which the law of the human 
mmd is progress. In mathematics, when once a proposition 
has been demonstrated , it is neyer afterwards contested. 
Every fresli story is as solid a basis for a new superstructure 
as the original foundation was. Here, therefore, there is a 
constant addition to the stock of truth. In the inductive 
sciences again , the law is progress. Every day furnishes new 
facts, and thus brings theory nearer and nearer to perfection. 
There is no chance that either in the purely demonstrative, or 
in the purely experimental sciences, the world will ever go 
back or even remain stationary. Nobody ever heard of a reac- 
tion against Taylor's theorem or of a reaction against Harvey's 
doctrine of the circulation of the blood. 

But with theology the case is very different. As respects 
natural religion, — revelation being for the present altogether 
left out of the question, — it is not easy to see that a philo- 
vJr'-t^^ sopher of the present day is more favourably situated than 
* ^' Thales or Simonides. He has before him just the same evi- 
/-^ dences of design in the structure of the universe which the 
'<i 't0^ early Greeks had. We say just the same ; for the discoveries 
of modem astronomers and anatomists have really added 
nothing to the force of that argument which a reflecting mind 
finds in every beast, bird, insect, fish, leaf, flower, and shell. 
/ The reasoning by which Socrates, in Xenophon's hearing, 
confuted the little atheist Aristodemus, is exactly the rea- 
soning of Paley*s Natural Theology. Socrates makes pre- 
cisely the same use of the statues of Polycletus and the pic- 
tures of Zeuzis which Paley makes of the watch. As to the 
other great question, the question, what becomes of man 
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after death, we do not see that a highly-educated European, 
left to his unasflisted reason, is more likely to be in the right 
than a Blaekfoot [Indian. Not a single one of the many 

sciences in which we surpass the Blaekfoot Indians throws 
the smallest light on the state of the soul after the animal life 
is extinct. In truth all the philosophers , ancient and modern, 
who have attempted, without the help of revelation, to prove 
the immortality of man , from Plato down to Franklin, appear 
to us to have failed deplorably. 

Then, again, all the great enigmas which perplex the 
natural theologian are the same in all ages. The ingenuity 
of a people just emerging from barbarism is quite sufficient 
to propound them. The genius of Locke or Clarke is quite 
unable to solve them. It is a mistake to imagine that subtle 
speculations touching the Divine attributes, the origin of evil, 
the necessity of human actions, the foundation of moral ob- 
ligation , imply any high degree of intellectual culture. Such 
speculations, on the contrary, are in a peculiar manner the de- 
light of intdligent children and of half-civilised men. The 
number of boys is not small who, at fourteen, have thought 
enough on these questions to be fully entitled to the praise 
which Voltaire gives to Zadig. " II en savait ce qu'on en a su 
dans tons les ages; c'est-a-dire, fort peu de chose." The book 
of Job shows that , long before letters and arts were known to 
Ionia , these vexing questions were debated with no common 
skill and eloquence, under the tents of the Idumean Emirs; 
nor has human reason , in the course of three thousand years, 
discovered any satis^tory solution of the riddles which per- 
plexed Eliphaz and Zophan 

Naturfld theology, then, is not a progressive science. That 
knowledge of our origin and of our destiny which we derive 
from revelation is indeed of very different clearness , and of 
very diiiereat importance* But neither is revealed religion of 
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tiie nature of a progrefldve seieDce. All Divine tratk Is, ae* 
ooiding to the doctrine of the Protestant ChnrolieB , teeotied 
in certain bookis. It is equally open to all who, in any age, 
can read those books; nor can all the discovories of all tiie phi* 

losophers in the world add a single verse to any of those books. 
It is plain, therefore, that in divinity there cannot be a pro- 
gress analogous to that which is constantly taking place in 
pharmacy , geology , and navigation. A Christian of the fifth 
centuiy with a Bible is neither better nor worse situated than 
a Christian of the nineteenth eentiuy with a Bible, candour- 
and natoral acateness being , of course, supposed equal It 
matters not at all that the compass , printing , gunpowder, 
steam, gas, vaccination, and a thousand other discoveries and 
inventions, which were unknown in the fifth century, are fami- 
liar to the nineteenth. None of these discoveries and inven- 
tions has the smallest bearing on the question whether man is 
justified by faith alone, or whether the invocation of saints is 
en orthodox practice. It seems to ns, therefore, that we have 
no security for the future against the prevalence of any theo- 
logicalerror thaterer has prerailed in time past amongChrist- 
tlan men. We are confident that the world will never go 
back to the solar system of Ptolemy; nor is our confidence in 
the least shaken by the circumstance, that even so great a man 
as Bacon rejected the theory of Galileo with scorn; for Bacon 
had not all the means of arriving at a sound conclusion which 
are within our reach, and which secure people who would not 
have been worthy to mend his pens from fiUliag into his mis- 
takes. But when we reflect that Sir Thomas More was ready 
to die fi»r the doctrine of transubstantiataon, we cannot but 
feel some doubt whether the doctrine of transnbstantiation 
may not triumph over all opposition. More was a man of 
eminent talents. He had all the information on the subject 
that we have, or that, wiiiie the world lasts, any human being 
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idll iMYe. Tke test, This is my body/' wu in hw ^km Tes- 
tasient as it is in om. The atwozdity of the literal inter* 
pretation was as great and as obTions in the sixteenth century 

as it is now. No progress that science has made, or will make, 
can add to what seems to us the overwhelming force of the ar- , 
gument against the real presence. We are, therefore, unable ' ^ 
to understand why what Sir Thomas More believed respecting j ; 
transiibstantiation may not be believed to the end of time by | ^ 
men equal in abilities and honesty to Sir Thomas More. But 1 
Sir Thomas More is one of the choiee specimens of human wis- 
dom and Tirtne; and the doctrine of trmnsnbstantiation is a j 
kind of proof charge. A faith which stands that test will stand ! ^ 
any test. The prophecies of Brothers and the miracles of 
Prince Hohenlohe sink to trifles in the comparison. 

One reservation , indeed, must be made. The books and 
traditions of a sect may contain , mingled with propositions 
strictly theological, other propositions, pniporting to rest on 
the same authority, which relate to phyrics. If new disco- 
▼eries should throw discredit on the physical propositions, 
the theological propositions, unless they can be separated 
from the physical propositions, will share in that discredit. In 
this way, undoubtedly, the progress of science may indirectly 
serve the cause of religious truth. The Hindoo mythology, for 
example , is bound up with a most absurd geography. Every 
young Brahmin, therefore, who learns geography in our col- 
leges, learns to smile at the Hindoo mythology. If Catholi- 
obm has not snffiored to an equal degree from the Papal ded- 
skm tilat tiie son goes round tiie earth, this is because all 
intelligent Catholics now hold , with Pascal , that , in deciding 
the point at all, the Church exceeded her powers, and was, 
therefore, justly left destitute of that supernatural assistance 
which, in the exercise of her legitimate functions, the promise 
of her Founder authorised her to expect. 
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ThiB reservation affeets not at all the truth of cor propo- 
sition y that divinity, properly so called, is not a progressive 
science. A very common knowledge of history , a very little 
observation of life, will suffice to prove that no learning, no 

sagacity, affords a security against the greatest eirors on sub- 
jects relating to the invisible world. Bayle and Chillingworth, 
two of the most sceptical of mankind, turned Catholics from 
sincere conviction. Johnson, incredulous on all other points, 
was a ready believer in miracles and apparitions. He would 
not believe in Ossian; but he was willing to believe in the 
second sight. He would not believe in the earthquake of 
Lisbon ; but he was willing to believe in the Cock Lane ghost* 
For these reasons we have ceased to wonder at any. 
vagaries of superstition. We have seen men , not of mean in- 
tellect or neglected education, but qualified by their talents 
and acquirements to attain eminence cither in active or spe- 
culative pursuits, well-read scholars, expert logicians, keen 
observers of life and manners, prophesying, interpreting, talk- 
ing unknown tongues, working miraculous cures, coming down 
with messages from Gh>d to the House of Commons. We have 
seen an old woman, with no talents beyond the cunning of a 
vv fortune-teller, and with the education of a scullion, exalted 
J f into a prophetess, and surrounded by tens of thousands of 
devoted followers , many of whom were, in station and know- 
<Ur ledge, immeasurably her superiors; and all this in the nine- 
teenth century; and all this in London, Yet why not? For 
of the dealings of God with man no more has been revealed to 
the nineteenth century than to the first, or to London than to 
the wildest parish in the Hebrides. It is true that, in ^oae 
things which concern this life and this world, man constantly 
becomes wiser and wiser. But it is no less true that, as re- 
spects a higher power and a future state, man, in the language 
of Goethe's scoitiug fiend, 
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" bleibt stota von gleichem Schlag , 
Und ist so wuaderlich als wie am ersten Tag." 

The history of Catholicism strikingly illnstrates these ob- 
servations. During the last seven centuries the public mind 
of Europe has made constant progress in every department of 
secular knowledge. But in religion we can trace no constant 
progress. The ecclesiastical history of that long period is a 
history of movement to and iifo. Four times , since the autho- 
rity of the Church of Borne was established in Western Chris- 
tendom, has the human intellect risen up against her yoke* 
Twice that Church remained completely victorious. Twice 
she came forth from the conflict bearing the marks of cruel 
wounds , but with the principle of life still strong within her. 
When we reflect on the tremendous assaults which she has 
survived , we find it di&cult to conceive in what way she is to 
perish. 

The first of these insurrections broke out in the region 
where the beautifttl language of Oc was spoken. That 
country, singularly &youred by nature, was, in the twelfth 
century , the most flourishing and dviUsed portion of Western 
Europe. It was in nowise a part of France. It had a distinct 
political existence, a distinct national character, distinct 
usages , and a distinct speech. The soil was fruitful and well 
cultivated ; and amidst the corn-iields and vineyards arose 
many rich cities, each of which was a little republic; andmany 
stately castles, each of which contained a miniature of an im- 
perial court It was tiiere that the spirit of chiyalry first laid 
aside its terrors, first took a humane and gracefol form, first 
appeared as the inseparable associate of art and literature , of 
courtesy and love. The other vemaeular dialects which, since 
the fifth century, had api ung up in the ancient provinces of the 
Roman empire, were sti 11 rude and imperfect. The sweetTuscan, 
the rich and energetic English, were abandoned to artisans and 
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shepherds. No clerk had ever condeseended to use such bar- 
barous jargon for the teachiog of sdenoei for the reeording 
of great events , or for tiie painting of life and maimers. Bat 
the language of Prorence was already language of the 

learned and polite , and was employed by numerous writers, 
studious of all the arts of composition and versification. A 
literature rich in ballads, in war-songs, in satire, and, above 
all, in amatory poetry, amused the leisure of the knights and 
ladies whose fortified mansions adorned the banks of the 
Rhone and Garonne. With ciTiiisatkm had oome freedom of 
thought. Use had taken away the horror with whioh misbe> 
lieven were elsewhere regarded. No Nonnan fsit Breton ever 
saw a Mussulman, except to give and receive blows on some 
Syrian field of battle. But the people of the rich countries 
which lay under the Pyrenees lived in habits of courteous and 
profitable intercourse with the Moorish kingdoms of Spain ; 
and gave a hospitable welcome to skilful leeches and mathe- 
maticians who, in the schools of Cordova and Granada, had 
become versed in all the learning of the Aralnans. The 
Ghreek, still preserving, in the midst of pditieal degradation, 
the ready wit and the inquiring spirit of his fcithers , still able 
to read the most perfect of human compositions, still speaking 
the most powerful and flexible of human languages, brought 
to the marts of Narbonne and Toulouse, together with the 
drugs and silks of remote climates , bold and subtle theories 
long unknown io the ignorant and credulous West. The 
Paulician theology, a tiieology m which , as it should seem, 
many of the doctrines of the modem Calvinists were mingled 
with some doctrines derived fkom the ancient Manieheea, 
spread rapidly through Provence and Langoedoe. The 
clergy of the Catholic Church were regarded with loathingp 
and contempt. "Viler than a priest "I would as soon be a 
priest/' became proverbial expressions. The Papacy had lost 
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all aathority with all dassea, from ttie great feadal princea 
down to the eultivatora of the aeiL 

The danger to Ihe hierarchy was indeed fonmdahle. Only 

one transalpine nation had emerged from barbarism; and that 
nation had thrown off all respect for Rome. Only one of the 
vernacular languages of Europe had yet been extensively em- 
ployed for literary purposes; and that language was a machine 
in the luuida of heretica. The geographical position of the 
sectaries made the danger pecaliarlj formidable. They 
oeenpiad a central regionoommimieating directly withFranoe, 
wilh Italy, and wi4h Spain. The provinces which were still 
untainted were separated from each other by this infeef»ed 
district. Under these circumstances , it seemed probable that 
a single generation would suffice to spread the reformed 
doctrine to Lisbon , to London , and to Naples. But this was 
not to be. Jiome cried for help to the warriors of northern 
France. She appealed at once to their superstition and to their 
enpidity. To the devout believer she pronused pardons as 
ample as those with wliidi she had rewarded the deHverers of 
tiie Hdy Sepulchre. To the rapacious and profligate she 
offered the plunder of fertile plains and wealthy cities. Un- 
happily, the ingenious and polished inhabitautsof theLangue- 
dociau provinces were far better qualified to enrich and em- 
bellish their country than to defend it. Eminent in the arts of 
peace, anrivalled in the gay science /' elevated above many 
vulgar superstitions , they wanted that iron courage , and that 
shiU in martial exercises, wiiich distinguished the chhraky of 
the region beyond theLdre, and were Ql-fitted to face enemies 
who, in ev^ country from Ireland to Palestine, had beon 
victorious SLgsinBt ten>fold odds. A war , distinguished even 
among wars of religion by its merciless atrocity, destroyed the 
Albigensian heresy, and with that heresy the prosperity, the 
civilisation, the literature, the national existence, of what was 
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once tiie most opuleat and enlightened part of the great 
European family. Borne, in the mean time , warned by that 
fearful danger from which the exterminating swords of her 
enisaders had narrowly saved her , proceeded to revise and to 
strengthen her whole system of polity. At this period were 
instituted the Order of Francis, the Order of Dominic, the 
Tribunal of the Inquisition. The new spiritual police was 
eveiy where. No alley in a great city , no hamlet on a remote 
mountain , was unvisited by the begging friar. The simple 
Catholic, who was content to be no wiser than his fathers, 
found, wherever he turned , a Mendly voice to encourage him* 
The path of the heretic was beset by innumerable (qsies; and 
the Church, lately in danger of utter subversion, now appeared 
to be impregnably fortified by the love, the reverence, and the 
terror of mankind. 

A century and a half passed away; and then came the 
second great rising up of the human intellect against the spi- 
ritual domination of Rome. During the two generations 
which followed the Albigensian crusade, the power of the 
Papacy had been at the height Frederic the Second, the 
abtest and most accomplished of the long line of Grermaa 
Casars, had in vain exhausted all the resources of military and 
political skill in the attempt to defend the rights of the civil 
power against the encroachments of the Church. The ven- 
geance of the priesthood had pursued his house to the third 
generation. Manfred had perished on the field of battle, 
Conradin on the scaffold. Then a turn took place. The 
secular authority, long unduly depressed, regained the ascea- 

. dant with startling rapidity. The change is doubtiess to be 
ascribed chiefly to the general disgust excited by the way in 

- which the Church had abused its power and its success. But 
something must be attributed to the character and situation of 
individuals. The man who bore the chief part in effecting this 
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revolution \vas Philip the Fourth of France, surnamed the Beau- 
tiful, a despot by position , a despot by temperament, stern, 
implacable, and unscrupulous, equally prepared for violence 
and for chicanery , and surrounded by a devoted band of men 
of the sword and of men of law. The fiercest and most high- 
minded of the Boman Ponti£Biy while bestowing kingdoms and 
elting great princes to his jadgment^seat, was seized in his 
palace by armed men, and so fonUy outraged that he died mad 
with rage and terror. ^'Thns,** sang the great Florentine poet, 
**was Christ, in the person of his vicar, a second time seized by 
ruffians, a second time mocked, a second time drenched with 
the vinegar and the gall." The seat of the Papal court was 
carried beyond the Alps, and the Bishops of iiome became de- 
pendents of France. Then came the great schism of the 
West. Two Popes, each witha doubtful title, made aU£urope 
ring with their mutual inreetive anathemas. Borne cried 
out against the corruptions of Avignon; and Avignon, with 
equal justice, recriminated on Rome. The plain Christian 
people, brought up in the belief that it was a sacred duty to be 
in communion with the head of the Church, were unable to 
discover, amidst conflicting testimonies and conflicting argu- 
ments, to which of the two worthless priests who were cursing 
and reviling each other, the headship of the Church rightfully 
belonged. It was nearly at this juncture that the voice of 
John WickMe began to make itself heard. The public mind If 
of England was soon stirred to its inmost depths; and the in- 
fluence ofthe new doctrines was soon felt, even in the distant 
kingdom of Bohemia. In Bohemia, indeed, there had long 
been a predisposition to heresy. Merchants from the Lower 
Danube were often seen in the fairs of Prague ; and the Lower 
Danube was peculiarly the seat of the Paulician theology. 
The Church, torn by schism, and fiercely assailed at once in 
£ngland and in the German empire^ was in a situation scarcely 
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less perikMii tlmii at tibe cildfwliieli preceded &e Albigenaian 

crusade. 

But this danger also passed by. The civil power gave its 
strenuous support to the Church; and the Church made some 
show of reforming itself. The council of Constance put an 
end to the schism. The whole Catholie world was again 
miited imder a nngle chiefs and ndes were laid down which 
seemed to make it improbkUe that the power of that chief 
would be grossly abused* The most distingaished teachers of 
the new doctrine were slaughtered. The English goTemment 
put down the Lollards with merciless rigour-, and, in the next 
generation, scarcely one trace of the second great revolt 
against the Papacy could be found, except among the rude 
population of the mountains of Bohemia. 

Another century went by ; and then began the third and 
the most memorable struggle lor spiritual freedom. The times 
were dianged. The great remains of Athenian and Boman 
genius were studied by thousands. The Churdi had no limgier 
a monopoly of learning. The powers of the modem languages 
had at length been developed. The invention of printing had 
given new facilities to the intercourse of mind with mind. 
With such auspices commenced the great Reformation. 

We will attempt to lay before our readers , in a short com- 
pass , what appears to us to be the real history of the contest 
wlkkh began with the preaching of Lather agamat the Indnl- 
gencesi and wfaieli nay, in one sense, be said to bare been 
terminated , a hundred and thirty years Mer , by the treaty of 
Westphalia. 

In the northern parts of Europe, the victory of Protestan- 
tism was rapid and decisive. The dominion of the Papacy was 
felt by the nations of Teutonic blood as the donunion of 
Italians, of foreigners, of men who were aliens in language, 
manners, and inteUeetualconstitotioii. Tbekigejwrisdiction 
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exercised by the spiritual tribunalB of £ome seemed to be a 
degrading badge of senritade. The sums which ^ under a 
thousand pretexts, were exacted hy a distant court, were 

regarded both as a humiliating and as a ruinous tribute. The i 
character of that court excited the scorn ami disgust ot* a 
grave, earnest, sincere, and devout people. The new theo- 
logy spread with a rapidity never known before. All ranks, 
ail varieties of character, joined the ranks of the imiovators, 
Soyereigns impatient to iq»propriate to themselves the prero- 
gatives of the Pope, nobles desirous to share the plunder of 
abb^s, suitors exasperated by the extortions of the Boman 
Camera, patriots impatient of a foreign rule, good men 
scandalized by the corruptions of the Church , bad men de- 
sirous of the license inseparable from great moral revolutions, 
wise men eager in the pursuit of truth , weak men allured by 
the glitter of novelty, all were found on one side. Alone 
among the northern nations the Irish adhered to the ancient 
faith: and the cause of this seems to have been that the 
national feeling which, in happier countries, was directed 
against Bome, was inleelaad directed against £ngland. In 
fift)' years from the day on which Luther publicly renounced 
communion with the Papacy, and burned the bull of Leo 
before the gates of Wittenberg, rrotestantism attained its 
highest ascendency, an ascendency which it soon lost, and 
which it has never regained. Hundreds, who could well 
remember Brother Martin a devout Catholic, Hved to see the 
revobitionof whichhe was the chief author, victorious in half 
the states of £urope. In England, Scotland, Daunark, 
Swedoi, Livonia, Prussia, Saxony, Hesse, Wnrtemberg, 
the Palatinate, in several cantons of Switzerland, in the 
Northern Netherlands, the Reformation had completely 
triumphed; and in all the other countries on this side of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees , it seemed on the point of triumphing. 
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Bat while this mighty work was proceeding in the north of 
Enrope , a revolntton of a veiy different kind had taken place 
in the soath. The temper of Italy and Spain was widely 
different from that of Gkrmany and Eugland. As the 

national feeling of the Teutonic nations impelled them to 
throw offthe Italian supremacy, so the national feeling of the 
Italians impelled them to resist any change which might 
deprive their country of the honours and advantages which 
she enjoyed as the seat of the government of the Universal 
Church. It was in Itafy that the tributes were spent of which 
foreign nations so bitt^ly complained. It was to adorn Italy 
that the traffic inlndulgences had been carried to thatscanda- 
lous excess which had ronsed theindignationof Lnther. There 
was among the Italians both much piety and much impiety ; 
^ but, with very few exceptions, neither the piety nor the im- 



desired a reform of morals and discipline , but not a reform of 
doctrine , and least of all a schism. The irreligious Italians 
-gimply disbelieved Christiaoity, without hating it They 
looked at it as artists or as statesmen, and, so looking at it, 
th^ liked it better in the established form than in any other. 
It was to them what the old Pagan worship was to Trajan and 
Pliny. Neither the spirit of Savonarola nor the spirit of 
Machiavelli had any thing in common with the spirit of the 
religious or political Protestants of the North. 

Spain again was, with respect to the Catholic Church, in a 
situation very different from that of the Teutonic nations. 
Italy was, in fact , a part of the empire of Charles the Fifth ; 
and the court of Bome was , on many important occasions, his 
tool. He had not, therefore, like the distant princes of the 
North , a strong selfish motiye for attacking the Papacy. In 
fact, the very measures which provoked the Sovereign of 
£nglaud to renounce all connexion with Kome were dictated 




The religious Italians 
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by the Sovereign of Spain. The feeling of the Spanish people 
ooncurred with the interest of the Spanish government. The 
attachment of the Castilian to the faith of his ancestors was 
peculiarly strong and ardent. With that faith were inseparably 
bound np the institutions, the independence, and the glory of 
his country. Between the day when the last Gothic king was 
vanquished on the banks of theXeres, and the day when 
Ferdhiand and Isabella entered Granada in triumph, near 
eight hundred years had elapsed ; and during those years the 
Spanish nation had been engaged in a desperate struggle 
against misbelievers. The Crusades had been merely an 
episode in the history of other nations. The existence of 
Spain had been one long Crusade. After fighting Mussulmans 
in the Old World, she began to fight heathens in the New. 
It was under the authority of a Papal bull that her children 
steered into unknown seas. It was under the standard of the 
cross that they marched fearlessly into the heart of great 
kingdoms. It was with tlie cry of " St. James for Spain," that 
they charged armies which outnumbered them a hundredfold. 
And men said that the Saint had heard the call , and had him- 
self, in arms, on a grey war-horse , led the onset before which 
the worshippers of false gods had given way. After the battle, 
every excess of rapacity or cruelty was sufficiently vindicated 
by the plea that the sufferers were unbaptized. Avarice sti- 
mulated zeal. Zeal consecrated avarice. Proselytes and 
gold mines were sought with equal ardour. In the very year 
in which the Saxons , maddened by the exactions of Rome, 
broke loose from her yoke, the Spaniards , under the autho- 
rity of iiome, made themselves masters of the empire and of 
the treasures of Montezuma. Thus Catholicism which, in 
the public mind of Northern Europe, was associated with 
spoliation and oppression, was in tiie public mind of Spain 
associated with liberty, victory, dominion, wealth, and glory. 

Macuulaijy Ljsays. IK. S 
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It is not, therefore, strange that the effect of the great 
outbreak of Protestantism in one part of Christendom should 
have been to produce an equally violent outbreak of Ca* 
tholic zeal in another. Two reformations were pushed on 
at onoe witli equal energy and effect, a reformation of 
doctrine in the Korth, a refoimation of manners and dis* 
cipline in the South. In the course of a single generation, 
the whole spirit of the Church of Rome underwent a change. 
From the halls of the Vatican to the most secluded hermitage 
of the Apennines , the great revival was every where felt and 
seen. All the institutions anciently devised for the propaga- 
tion and defence of the faith were furbished up and made 
efficient Fresh engines of still more formidable power were 
eonstmcted. Every where old religious communities were 
remodelled and new religious communities called into exist- 
ence. Within a year after the death of Leo, the order of 
Gamaldoli was purified. The Capuchins restored the old 
Franciscan discipline, the midnight prayer and the life of 
silence. The Barnabites and the society of Somasca devoted 
themselves to the relief and education of the poor. To the 
Theatine order a still higher interest belongs. Its great object 
was the same with that of our early Methodists , namely to 
supply the deficiencies of the parochial clergy. The Church of 
Borne, wiser than the Church of England, gave eveiy 
countenance to the good work. The members of the new 
brotherhood preached to great multitudes in the streets and in 
the fields, prayed by the beds of the sick, and administered 
the last sacraments to the dying. Foremost among them in 
zeal and devotion was Gian Tietro Caraffa , afterwards Pope 
Paul the Fourth. In the convent of the Theatines at Venice, 
under the eye of Caraffa, a Spanish gentleman took up his 
abode , tended the poor in the hospitals , went about in rags, 
starved himself ahnost to death, and often sallied into the 
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streets, mounted on stones, and, waving his bat to invite the 
'passers-by, began to preach in a strange jaigon of mingled 
Oastilian and Tnsean. The Theatines were among the most 
zealoos and rigid of men; bnt to this enthnsiastie neophyte 
their discipline seemed lax, and their movements sluggish; 
for his own mind, naturally passionate and imaginative , had 
passed through a training which had given to all its peculia- 
rities a morbid intensity and energy. In his early life he had 
been the very prototype of the hero of Cervantes. The single 
study of the young Hidalgo had been chivalrous romance; 
and bis existence had been one gorgeous day-dream of prin- 1 
cesses reseaed and infidels snbdued. He had chosen a Dul« I 
eanea, no countess, no dnchess," — these are his own words, I 
— <'lmt one of far higher station;" and he flattered himself I 
with the hope of laying at her feet the keys of Moorish castles | 
and the jewelled turbans of Asiatic kings. In the midst of \ 
these visions of martial glory and prosperous love , a severe j 
wound stretched him on a bed of sickness. His constitution ! 
was shattered and he was doomed to be a cripple for life. 
The pahn of strength , grace , and skill in knightly exercises, 
was no longer for him. He could no longer hope to strike 
down gigantic soldans, or to find favonr in the sight of beanti- ' 
fal women. A new vision then arose in his mind, and mingled * 
itself with his old delusions in a manner which to most 
Englishmen must seem singular, but which those who knew • 
how close was the union between religion and chivalry in ! 
Spain will be at no loss to understand. He would still be j 
a soldier; be would still be a knight errant; but the > 
soldier and knight errant of the spouse of Christ. He t 
would smite the Great Red Dragon. He would be the \ 
champion of the Woman clothed with the Sun. He would I 
break the ofaaim under which false prophets held the / 
souls of men in bondage. His restless spkit led him to the / 

8* / 
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Syrian deserts, and to the chapel of the H0I7 Sepulchre. 
Thence he wandered back to the farthest West, and as* 
j tonished the convents of Spain and the schools of France by 
I his penances and vigils. The same lively imagination which 
j had been employed in picturing the tumult of unreal battles, 
i and the charms of unreal queens, now peopled his solitude 
j with saints and angels. The Holy Virgin descended to com- 
j mune with him. He saw the Saviour face to face with the eye 
i of flesh. Eventhose mysteries of religion which are the hardest 
I trial of faith were in his case palpable to sight. It is difficult 
J to relate without a piiying smile that, in the sacrifice of the 
I maas, he saw transubstantiation take place, and that as he 
stood praying on the steps of St. Dominic , he saw the IMnity 
in Unity, and wept aloud with joy and wonder. Such was the 
celebrated Ignatius Loyola, who, in the great Catholic reac- 
\ tiou, bore the same part which Luther bore in the great 
I Protestant movement. 

Dissatisfied with the system of the Theatines, the enthu- 
siastic Spaniard turned his face towards Rome. Poor, ob- 
scure, without a patron, without reconnnendations, he entered 
the city where now two princely temples, rich with painting 
and many-coloured marble, commemorate his great services 
to the Church; where his form stands sculptured in massive 
silver; where his bones , enshrined amidst jewels, are placed 
boneath the altar of God. His activity and zeal bore down 
all opposition ; and under his rule the order of Jesuits began 
to exist, and grew rapidly to the full measure of his gigantic 
powers. With what vehemence, with what policy, with what 
exact discipline, with what dauntless courage, with what 
self-denial, with what forgetfidness of the dearest private ties, 
with what intense and stubborn devotion to a single end , with 
what unscrupulous laxity and versatility in the choice of 
nicuus, the Jesuits fought the battle of their church, is written 
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in every page of the atinals of Europe during several genera- 
tions. In the order of Jesus was concentrated the quint- 
essence of the Catholic spirit ; and the history of the order of 
Jesus is the history of the great Catholic reaction. That order 
possessed itself at ouce of all the strongholds which command 
the public mind, of tlie pulpit, of the press, of the con- 
fessional, of the academies. Wherever the Jesuit preached, 
the church was too small for the audience. The name of 
Jesuit on a title-page secured the circulation of a hook. It 
was in the ears of the Jesuit that the powerful, the uohlO; 
and the beautiful, breathed the secret history of their lives. 
It was at the feet of the Jesuit that the youth of the higher 
and middle classes were brought up from childhood to man- 
hood , from the first rudiments to the courses of rhetoric and 
philosophy. Literature and science, lately associated with 
infidelity or with heresy, now became the allies of orthodoxy. 
Dominant in the South of £urope, the great order soon went 
forth conquering and to conquer. In spite of oceans and 
deserts, of hunger and pestilence, of spies and penal laws, 
of dungeons and racks, of gibbets and quartering-blocks, 
Jesuits were to be found under every disguise, and in 
every country; scholars, physicians, merchants, serving- 
men; in the hostile court of Sweden, in the old manor- 
houses of Cheshire, among the hovels of Connaught; ar- 
guing, instructing, consoling, stealing away the licaits of 
the young, animating the courage of the timid, holding 
up the micifix before the eyes of the dying. Nor was 
it less their office to plot against the thrones and lives of 
apostate kings, to spread evil rumours, to ruse tumults, to 
inflame civil wars , to arm the hand of the assassin. Inflexible 
in nothing but in their fidelity to the Church, they were 
equally ready to appeal in her cause to the spirit of loyalty 
and to the spirit of freedom. Extreme doctrines of obedience 
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and extreme doctrines of liberty, the right of rulers to mis- 
govern the people , the right of every one of the people to 
plunge his knife iu the heart of a bad ruler, were inculcated 
by the same man, according as he addressed himself to the 
subject of Philip or to the subject of Elizabeth. Some de- 
scribed these divines as the most rigid, other as the most 
indulgent of spiritual directors. And both descriptions were 
conreet. The truly devout listened with awe to the high and 
saintly morality of the Jesuit The gay cavalier who had run 
his rival through the body, the frail beauty who had forgotten 
her marriage- vow, found in the Jesuit an easy well-bred man 
of the world, who knew how to make allowance for the little 
irregularities of people of fashion. The confessor was strict 
or lax, according to the temper of the penitent. His first 
object was to drive no person out of the pale of the Church. 
Since there were bad people , it was better that they should 
be bad Catholics than bad Protestants. If a person was so 
nnfortunate as to be a bravo, a libertinei or a gambler, that 
was no reason for making him a heretio too. 

The Old World was not wide enough for this strange 
activity. The Jesuits invaded all the countries which the 
great maritime discoveries of the preceding age had laid open 
to European enterprise. They were to be found in the depths 
of the Peruvian mines, at the marts of the African slave- 
caravans, on the shores of the Spice Islands, in the obser- 
vatories of China. They made converts in regions which 
neither avarice nor curiosity had tempted any of their coun- 
trymen to enter; and preached and disputed hi tongues of 
whieh no other native of the West understood a word. 

The spirit which appeared so eminently in this order 
animated the whole Catholic world. The Court of Rome 
itself was purified. During the generation which preceded the 
£eformation, that court had been a scandal to the Christian 
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name. Ifs annals are blaek with treason, mnrder, and incest 

Even its more respectable members were utterly unfit to be 
ministers of religion. They were men like Leo the Tenth; 
men who, with thcLatinity of the Augustan age, had acquired 
its atheistical and scoffing spirit. They regarded those Chris- 
tian mysteries, of which they were stewards, just as the 
Augur Cicero and the Pontifez Mazimus Csdsar regarded the 
Sibylline books and the peeking of the sacred chickens. 
Among themselTes, they spoke of the Incarnation, the 
Eucharist, and the Trinity, in the same tone in which Cotta 
and Velleius talked of the oracle of Delphi or the voice of 
Faunus in the mountains. Their years glided by in a soft 
dream of sensual and intellectual voluptuousness. Choice 
cookery, delicious wines, lovely women, hounds, falcons, 
horses , newly-discovered manvscripts of the classics , sonnets 
and borlesque romances in the sweetest Tuscan, just as licen- 
tions as a fine sense of the graeefhl would permit, plate from 
the hand of Benvennto, designs fbr palaces by Michael 
Angelo, frescoes by Raphael , busts, mosaics, and gems just 
dug up from among the ruins of ancient temples and villas, 
these things were the delight and even the serious business 
of their lives. Letters and the fine arts undoubtedly owe 
much to this not inelegant sloth. But when the great stirring 
of the mind of £urope began , when doctrine after doctrine 
was assailed, when nation after nation withdrew from com- 
mnnion with the suecessor of St Peter, it was ftUt that the 
Chnrch could not be safely confided to ehiefr whose highest 
praise was that th^ were good judges of Latin compositions, 
of paintings', and of statues, whose severest studies had a 
pagan character, and who were suspected of laughing in 
secret at the sacraments which they administered, and of 
believing no more of the Gospel than of the Morgante 
Maggiore* Men of a very difEerent class now rose to the 
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direction of ecdeaiaBtical affairs , men whose spirit resembled 
that of Dtmstan and of Becket. The Roman Pontiffs ex- 
hibited in tlieir own persons all the austerity of the early an- 
chorites of Syria. l*aul the Fourth brought to the Tapai 
throne the same fervent zeal which liad carried him into the 
Theaiiue convent. Pius the Fifth , under his gorgeous vest- 
ments , wore day and night the hair-shirt of a simple friar, 
walked barefoot in the streets at the head of proceedons, 
found, even in the midst of his most pressing avoeations, 
time for private prayer, often regretted that the public duties 
of his station were unfavourable to growth in holiness, and 
edified hie flock by innumerable instances of humility, charity, 
and forgiveness of personal injuries, while, at the same time, 
he upheld the authority of his see, and the unadulterated 
doctrines of his Church, with all the stubbornness and vehe- 
mence of Hildebrand. Gregory the Thirteenth exerted him- 
self not only to imitate but to surpass Pius in the severe 
virtues of his sacred profession. As was the head , such were 
the members. The change in the spirit of the Catholic world 
may be traced in every walk of literature and of art. It will 
be at once perceived by every person who compares the poem 
ofTasso with that of Ariosto, or tlie monuments of Siitus the 
Fifth with those of Leo the Tenth. 

But it was not on moral influence alone that the Catholic 
Church relied. The civil sword in Spain and Italy was un- 
sparingly employed in her support. The Inquisition was 
armed with new powers and inspired with a new energy. If 
Protestantism, or the semblance of Protestantism, showed 
itself in any quarter, it was instantly met, not by petty, teasing 
persecution , but by persecution of that sort which bows down 
and crushes all but a very few select spirits. Whoever was 
suspected of heresy, whatever his rank, his learning, or his 
reputation, knew that he must purge himself to the satis- 
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faction of a serere and yigilant tribanal, or die by fire. 
Jlerctical books were sought out and destroyed with simihir 
rigour. Works which were ouce in every house were .so 
effectually suppressed that no copy of them is now to be found 
in the most extensive libraries. One book in particular, * 
entitled ''Of the Benefits of the Death of Christ," had this \ 
fate. It was written in Tuscan , was many times reprinted, 
and was eagerly read in every part of Italy. But the in- 
quisitors detected in it the Lutiieran doctrine of jnstification 
by faith alone. They proscribed it; and it is now as hope- 
lessly lost as the second decade of Livy. 

Thus, while the Protestant reformation proceeded rapidly 
at one extremity of Europe, the Catholic revival went on as 
rapidly at the other. About half a century after the great 
separation, there were throughout the North Protestant 
govemments and Protestant nations. In the South were 
governments and nations actuated by the most intense zeal 
for the ancient church. Between these two hostQe regions 
lay, morally as well as geographically, a great debatable 
land. In France, Belgium, Southern Germany, Hungary, 
and Poland, the contest was still undecided. The govern- 
ments of those countries had not renounced their connexion 
with Home; but the Protestants were numerous, powerful, 
bold, and active. In France, they formed a commonwealth 
within the realm, held fortresses, were able to bring great 
armies into the field , and had treated with their sovereign on 
terms of equality. In Poland , the King was still a Catholic ; 
but the Protestants had the upper hand in the Diet , filled the 
chief offices in the administration , and , in the large towns, 
took possession of the parish churches. It appeared," says 
the Papal nuncio, "that in inland, Protestantism would 
completely supersede Catholicism." In Bavaria, the state 
of things was nearly the same. TheProtestants had a mijorify 
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in the Anemhy of the States, and demanded from the duke 

concessions in favour of their religiou , as the price of their 
subsidies. In Transylvania, the House of Austria was unable 
to prevent the Diet from confiscating, by one sweeping de- 
cree, the estates of the Church. In x^ustria Proper it was 
generally said that only one thirtieth part of the population 
could be counted on as good Catholics. In Belgium the 
adherents of the new opinions were reekoned by hundreds 
of thousands. 

The history of the two sueeeeding generations is the 
history of the struggle between Protestantism possessed of 

the North of Europe, and Catholicism possessed of the South, 
for the doubtful territory which lay between. All the weapons 
of carnal and of spiritual warfare were employed. Both sides 
may boast of great talents and of great virtues. Both have 
to blush for many follies and crimes. At first, the chances 
seemed to be decidedly in favour of Protestantism; but the 
victory remained with the Church of Borne. On every point 
she was successful. If we overleap another half century, we 
find her victorious and dominant in France, Belgium, Bavaria, 
Bohemia, Austria-, Poland, and Hungaiy. Nor has Protes- 
tantism, in the course of two hundred years, been able to 
reconquer any portion of what was then lost. 

It is, moreover, not to be dissembled that this triumph 
of the Papacy is to be chiefly attributed, not to the force of 
arms, but to a great reflux in public opinion. During the 
first half century after the commencement of theBeformationy 
the current of feeling, in tbe countries on this side of the 
Alps and of the Pyrenees, ran impetuously towards the new 
doctrines. Then the tide turned , and rushed as fiercely in 
the opposite direction. Neither during the one period , nor 
during the other, did much depend upon the event of battles 
or sieges. The Protestant movement was hardly checked for 
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an instant by the defeat at M fthlberg. The Catholic reaction 

went on at full speed in spite of the destniction of the Armada. 
It is difficult to say whether the violence of the first blow or 
of the recoil was the greater. Fifty years after the Lutheran 
separation, Catholicism could scarcely maintain itself on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. A hundred years after the 
separation, Protestantism coald scarcely maintain itself on 
the shms of the Baltic The causes of this memorable torn 
in human affairs well deserve to be inyestigated* 

The contest between Uie two parties bore some resem- 
blance to the fencing-match in Shakspeare ; "Laertes wounds 
Hamlet-, then, inscufiliiig, they change rapiers, and Hamlet 
wounds Laertes." The war between Luther and Leo was a 
war between firm faith and unbelief, between zeal and apathy, 
between energy and indolence , between seriousness and fri* 
Yolity, between a pore morality and vice. Very different was 
tiie war which degenerate Protestantism had to wage against 
regenerate Catholicism. To the debauchees, the poisoneis, 
the atheists, who had worn the tiara during the generation 
which preceded the Reformation, had succeeded Popes who, 
in religious fervour and s(;vere sanctity of manners, might 
bear a comparison with Cyprian or Ambrose. The order of 
Jesuits alone could show many men not inferior in sincerity, 
constancy, courage , and austerity of life , to the apostles of 
the Reformation. But , while danger had thus called forth in 
the bosom of the Chuich of Rome many of the highest qualities 
of the Reformers , the Reformers had contracted some of the 
corruptions which had been justly censured in the Church of 
Rome. They had become lukewarm and worldly. Their 
great old leaders had been borne to the grave, and had left no 
successors. Among the Protestant princes there was little or 
no hearty Protestant feeling. Elizabeth herself was a Pro- 
testant rather from policy than from firm conviction. James 
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the First, in order to effeet his favourite object of marrying 
his son into one of the great continental houses , was ready to 
make immense concessions to Rome , and even to admit a mo- 
dified jirimacy in the Pope. Henry tlic Fourth twice abjured 

the reformed doctrines from interested motives. The Elector 
of Saxony, the natural head of tlie Protestant party in Ger- 
many, submitted to become, at tlie most important crisis of 
tlie struggle, a tool in the hands of t he Papists. Among the 
Catholic sovereigns, on the other hand, we find a religious 
zeal often amounting to fanaticism. Philip the Second was a 
Papist in a very diffisrent sense from that in which Elizabeth 
was a Protestant. Maximilian of Bavaria, brought up under 
the teaching of the Jesuits , was a fervent missionary wielding 
the powers of a prince. The Emperor Ferdinand the Second 
deliberately put his throne to hazard over and over again, 
rather than make tlie Hmallcst concession to the spirit of reli- 
gious innovation. Sigismund of Sweden lost a crown which 
he might have preserved if he would have renounced the Ca- 
tholic faith. In short, every where on the Protestant side we 
see languor; every where on the Catholic side we see ardour 
and devotion. 

Not only was there, at this time, a much more intense zeal 

among the Catholics than among the Protestants; but the 
whole zeal of the Catholics was directed against the Pro- 
testants , while almost the whole zeal of the Protestants was 
directed against each other. Within the Catholic Church 
there were no serious disputes on points of doctrine. The de- 
cisions of the Ck)uncil of Trent were received; and the Jan- 
senian controversy had not yet arisen. The whole force of 
Rome was, therefore, effective for the purpose of carrying on 
the war against the Reformation. On the other hand, the 
force which ought to have fought the battle of the Reformation 
was exhausted in civil conflict. While Jesuit preachers, Jesuit 
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confessors, Jesuit teachers of yoaiii, overspread Europe, 
eager to expend every faculty of their minds and every drop 
of their blood in the cause of their Church, Protestant doctors 
were confuting, and Protestant rulers were punishing, sec- 
taries who were just as good Protestants as themselves; 

"Cumque auperba foret Babylon spoh'anda tropseis, 
Bella geri placuit nuUos habitura triiuuplioa/' 

In the Palatinate, a Calvinistio prince persecuted the Lu- 
therans. In Saxony, a Lutheran prince persecuted the Cal- 
vinists. Eveiy body who objected to any of the articles of the 
Confession of Augsburg was banished from Sweden. In Scot- 
land , Melville was disputing with other Protestants on ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical government. In England, the gaols 
were filled with men who, though zealous for the Reformation, 
did not exactly agree with the (Jourt on all points of discipline 
and doctrine. Some were persecuted for denying the tenet 
of reprobation; some for not wearing surplices. The Irish 
people might at that time have been, in all probability, re- 
claimed from Propery, at the expenso of half the zeal and 
activity which Whitgift employed in oppressing Puritans, and 
Martm Marprelate in reviling bishops. 

As the Catholics in zeal and in union had a great advantage 
over the Protestants , so had they also an infinitely superior 
organization. In truth Protestantism, for aggressive pur- 
poses, had no organization at all. The Reformed Churches 
were mere national Churches. The Church of England existed 
for England alone. It was an institution as purely local as the 4/^ 
Court of Common Pleas, and was utterly without any ma- 
chinery for foreign operations. The Church of Scotland, in 
the same manner, existed for Scotland alone. The operations ^ ^ 
of the Catholic Church , on the other hand , took in the whole 
world. Nobody at Lambeth or at Edinburgh troubled himself 
about what was doing in Poland or Bavaria. But Cracow and 
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Munich were at Rome objects of as much interest as the pur- 
lieus of St John Lateraa. Our island, the head of the Pro- 
testant interest, did not send out a single missionary or a 
single instmctor of youth to the scene of the great spiritual 
war. Not a single seminary was established here for the pur- 
pose of iumishiDg a supply of such persons to foreign coun- 
tries. On the other hand, Germany, Hungary, and Poland 
were filled with able and active Catholic emissaries of Spanish 
or Italian birth; and colleges for the instruction of the nor- 
thern youth were founded at Home. The spiritual force of 
Protestantism was a mere local militia, which might be useful 
in case of an invasion, but could not be sent abroad, and could 
therefore make no eonquests. Home had such a local militia ; 
but she had also a force disposable at a moment's notice for 
foreign service , however dangerous or disagreeable. If it was 
thought at head-quarters that a Jesuit at Palermo was quali- 
fied by his talents and cliaracter to withstand the Reformers 
in Lithuania, the order was instantly given and instantly 
obeyed. In a month, the faithful servant of the Church was 
preaching, catechising, confessing, beyond the Niemen. 

It IB impossible to deny that the polity of the Church of 
Borne is the very master-piece of human wisdom. In truth, 
nothing but such a polity could, against such assaults, have 
borne up such doctrines. The experience of twelve hundred 
eventful years, the ingenuity and patient care of forty genera- 
tions of statesmen, have improved that polity to such perfec- 
tion, that, among the contrivances which have been devised 
for deceiving and controiling mankind, it occupies the highest 
place. The stronger our conviction that reason and scripture 
were decidedly on the side of Protestantism, the greater is the 
reluctant admiration with which we regard that system of tac- 
tics against which reason and scripture were anayed in vain. 

If we. went at large into this most interesting subject wo 
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should fill yolumes. We will , therefore , at present , advert 
to only one important part of the policy of the Church of 
Borne. She thoioughlj underatandB, what no other ehurch 
has erer understood , how to deal with enthusiasts. In some 
seetB, particularly in infant sects, enthusiasm is suffered to he 
rampant. In lother sects, particularly in sects long established 
and richly eudowed, it is regarded with aversion. The Catho- ^ 
lie Church neither submits to enthusiasm nor proscribes it, j 
but uses it. She considers it as a great moving force which in 
itself, like the muscular power of a fine horse, is neither good 
nor evil, hut which may be so directed as to produce great 
good or great evil; and she assumes the direction to herself. 
It would be absurd to run down a horse like a wolf. It would 
be still more absurd to let him run wild, breaking fences, and 
trampling down passengers. The rational course is to sub- 
jugate his will without impairing his vigour, to teach him to 
obey the rein, and then to urge him to full speed. When 
once he knows his master , he is valuable in proportion to his 
strength and spirit. Just such has been the system of the 
Church of Borne with regard to enthusiasts. She knows that, 
when religious feelings have obtained the complete empire of 
the mind, they impart a strange energy, that they raise men 
aboye the dominion of pain and pleasure, that obloquy be- 
comes glory, that death itself is contemplated only as the be- 
ginning of a higher and happier life. She knows that a person 
in this state is no object of contempt. He may be vulgar, 
ignorant, visionary, extravagant; but he will do and suffer 
things which it is for her interest that somebody should do 
and suffer, yet from which calm and sober-mmded men would 
shrink. She accordingly enlists him in her service, assigns 
to him some forlorn hope, in which intrepidity and impetuo- 
sity are more wanted than judgment and self-command, and 
. sends him forth witii her benedietionB and her applause. 
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In England it not unfrequently happens that a tinker or a 
coal-heaver hoars a sermon or falls in with a tract wliich 
alarms him about the state of his soul. If he be a man of ex- 
citable nerves and strong imagination, he thinks himself 
given over to the Evil Power. He doubts whether lie has not 
committed the unpardonable sin. He imputes eveiy wild fancy 
that springs up in his mind to the whisper of a fiend. Hb sleep 
is broken by dreams of the great judgment-seat, the open 
books, and the unquenchable fire. If, in order to escape from 
these vexing thoughts, he flies to amusement or to licentious 
indulgence, the delusive relief only makes bis misery darker 
and more hopeless. At length a turn takes place. He is 
reconciled to his offended Maker. To borrow the fine ima- 
gery of one who had himself been thus tried , he emerges from 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, from the dark land of 
gins and snares, of quagnures and precipices, of evil spirits, 
and ravenous beasts. The sunshine is on his path. He 
ascends the Delectable Mountains, and catches from their 
summit a distant view of the shining city which is the end of 
his pilgrimage. Then arises in his mind a natural and surely 
not a censurable desire, to impart to others the thoughts of 
which his own heart is full , to warn the careless , to comfort 
those who are troubled in spirit. The impulse which urges 
him to devote his whole life to the teaching of religion is a 
strong passion in the guise of a duty. He exhorts his neigh- 
bours; and, if he be a man of strong parts , he often does so 
with great effect. He pleads as if he were pleading for his life, 
with tears, and pathetic gestures, and burning words; and 
he soon finds with delight, not perhaps wholly unmixed with 
the alloy of human infirmity, that his rude eloquence rouses 
and melts hearers who sleep very composedly while the rector 
preaches on the apostolical succession. Zeal for God, love 
for his faUow-creatnres, pleasure in the exercise of his newly- 
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didCOYered powers, impel him to become a preacher. He has 
no quarrel with the establishment, no objection to its formu- 
laries, its gorenunent, or its yestments. He would gladly 
be admitted among its hnmblest niinisteiB. Bat, admitted 
or cqjeoted, be feels that his yoeation is detennined« His 
orders have come down to him, not through a long and doubt- 
ful series of Arian and Papist bishops, but direct from on 
high. His commission is the same that on the Mountain of 
Ascension was given to the Eleven. Nor will he , for lack of 
human credentials, spare to deliver the glorious message 
with which he is charged by the true Head of the Chiu*ch. 
For a man thus minded, there is within tlie pale of the 
establishment no place. He has been at no college ; he can- 
not constrae a Greek anthor or write a Latin theme : and he is 
told that, if he remaiul in the communion^of the Church, he 
must do so as a hearer, and that, if he Eresolved to be a 
teacher, he must begin by being a schismatic. His choice is 
soon made* He harangues on Tower Hill or in Smithfield* . 
A congregation is formed. A license is obtained. A plain \ 
hnxk building, witii a desk and benches, is mn up, and 
named Ebeneser or BetheL In a few weeks the Chmreh has 
lost foft ever a hundred families , not one of which entertained 
the least scruple about her articles, her liturgy, her gflrerft- 
ment, or her ceremonies. 

Far different is the policy of Rome. The ignorant en- 
thusiast whom the Anglican Church makes an enemy, and, 
whatever the polite and learned may thifik, a most dangerous 
enemy, the Catholic Church makes a champion. She bids 
him nurse his beard, covers bun with a gown and hood of 
coarse dark staff, ties a rope round his waist, and sends him 
forth to teach in her name. He costs her notiiing. He takes 
not a ducat away from the revenues of her beneficed clergy. / 
He lives by the aims of those who respect liis spiritual [ 
Macaulatf, Eswy$. IV, ^ 
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character, and are grateful for his instructions. He preaches, 
not exactly in the style of Massillon, but in a way which 
I moves the passions of onedacated hearen; and all his in- 
j fluenoe is employed to strengthen the Churdi of which he is 
/ a minister. To that Chnroh he becomes as strongly attached 
as any of the cardinals whose scarlet carriages and lireries 
crowd the entrance of the palace on the Quirinal. In this way 
the Church of Rome unites in herself all the strength of estab- 
lishment, and all the strength of dissent. With the utmost 
pomp of a dominant hierarchy above, she has all the energy 
of the voluntary system below. It would be easy to mention 
very zeeent instances in whieh the hearts of hundreds of thour 
sands , estranged from her by the selfishness , stolli, and cow- 
ardiee of the l)eneficed clergy, have been brought back by 
the zeal of the begging friars. 

Even for female agency there is a place in her system. To 
I devout women she assigns spiritual functions , dignities, and 
! magistracies. In our country^ if a noble lady is moved by 
more than ordinary zeal for the propagation of religion, the 
chance is that, though she may disapprove ofno one doctrine 
or ceremony of the Estahlished Church, she will end by giving 
her name to a new schism. If a pious and benevolent woman 
• enteif the cells of a prison to pray with the most unhappy and 
degraded of her own sex , she does so without any authority 
from the Church. No line of action is traced out for her; 
and it is well if the Ordinary does not complain of her intru- 
sion, and if the Bishop does not shake his head at such irre- 
I gnlar benevolence. At Bome, the Countess of Huntingdon 
/ would have a place in the calendar as St. Selina, and Mrs. Fry 



1 would be foundress and first Superior of the Blessed Order of 

Sisters of the Gaols. 

Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford. He is certain to become 
the head of a formidable secession. Place John Wesley 
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at Borne. He is certam to be tiie first General of a new so- 
ciety devoted to the interests and honour of the Chnreh. 
Plaee St. Theresa in London. Her restless enthusiasm fer^ 

ments into madness, not untinctured with craft. She be- 
comes the prophetess , the mother of the faithful , holds dis- 
putations with the devil, issues sealed pardons to her adorers, 
and lies in of the Shiloh. Place Joanna Southcote at Borne. 
She founds an order of barefooted Carmelites , every one of 
whom is ready to sofEer martyrdom for the Church: a solemn 
service is consecrated to her memory ; and her statue , placed 
over the holy water, strikes the eye of every stranger who 
enters St. Peter*s. 

We have dwelt long on this subject, because we believe 
that, of the many causes to which the Church of Rome owed 
her safety and her triumph at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the chief was the profound policy with which she used 
the fanaticism of such persons as St. Ignatius and St. Theresa* 

The F!rotestant party was now indeed vanquished and 
humbled. InFrance, so strong had been the Catholiexeaetion 
that Henry the Fourth found it necessary to choose between 
his religion and his crown. In spite of his clear hereditary 
right, in spite of his eminent personal qualities , he saw that, 
unless he reconciled himself to the Church of Rome, he could 
not count on the fidelity even of those gallant gentlemen 
whose impetuous valour had turned the tide of battle at Ivry. 
In Belgium, Poland, and Southern Germany, Catholicism had 
obtained a complete ascendant. The resistance of Bohemia 
was put down. The Palatinate was conquered. Upper and 
Lower Saxony were overflowed by Catholic ihvaders. The 
King of Denmark stood forth as the Protector of the Re- 
formed Cturches: he was defeated, driven out of the empire, 
and attacked in his own possessions. The armies of the 
House of Austria pressed on, subjugated Pomerania, and 

9* 
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were stopped ia their progress oaly by the ramparts of 

And now again the tide turned. Two violoit ontbreaks 
of religious feding in opposite directions had given a chaiaC'-' 
ter to the history of a whole century. ProtMtantisni had at 

first driven back Catholicism to the Alps and the Pyrenees. 
Catholicism had rallied , and had driven back Protestantism 
even to the German Ocean. Then the great southern reaction 
began to slacken , as the great northern movement had slack- 
ened before. The zeal of the Catholics waxed cool. Their 
nnion was dissolved. The paroi^m of religious excitement 
was over on both sides. One party had degenerated as far 
from the spirit of Loyola as the other from the spiritof Luther. ' 
During three generations religion had been the mainspring of 
politics. The revolutions and civil wars of France, Scotland, 
Holland , Sweden, the long stniggle between Philip and Eli- 
zabeth , the bloody competition for the Bohemian crown , had 
all originated in theological disputes. But a great change now 
took place. The contest which was raging in Germany lost 
its religious character. It was now, on one side, less a con- 
test for the spuritual ascendency of the Churdi of Borne than 
for the temporal ascendency of the House of Austria. On the 
other side, it was less a contest for the reformed doctrines 
. than for national independence. Governments began to form 
themselves into new combinations, in which community of 
political interest was far more regarded than community of 
religious belief. Even at Rome the progress of the Catholic 
aims was observed with mixed feelings. The Supreme Pontiff 
was a sovereign prince of the second rank, and was anxious 
ahout the balance of power as well as about the propagation 
of truth. It was known that he dreaded the riseof af universal 
monarchy even more than he desired the prosperity of the 
Universal Church. At length a great event announced to the 
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world that the war of sects had ceased , and that the war of 
states had succeeded. A coalition, including Calvinists, Lu- 
therans, and Catholics, was formad against the House of 
Austria. At the head of that coalition were tiie first Btatesman 
and the first warri<Kr of the age; the former a prince of the * 
CatholicChurch, dbtingnished bj the yigom and success with 
which he had put down the Huguenots; the latter aProtestant 
king who owed his throne to a revolution caused by hatred of 
Popery. The alliance of Richelieu and Gustavus marks the 
time at which the great religious struggle terminated. The 
war which followed was a war for the equilibrium of Europe. 
When, at length, the peace of Westphalia was concluded, it 
appeared that the Church p£ Borne remained in full possession 
of a vast dominion which in the middle of the preceding cen- 
tury she seemed to be on the point of losing. No part of £u« 
rope remained Protestant, except that part which had become 
thoroughly Trotestant before the generation which heard 
Luther preach had passed away. 

Since that time there has been no religious war between 
Catholics and Protestants as such. In the time of Cromwell, 
Protestant England was united with Catholic France, then 
governed by a priest, against Catholic Spain. William tbe 
Third, the eminently Protestant hero, was at the head of a 
coalition which induded many CathoUc powem, and which 
was secretly favoured even by Rome , against the Catholic 
Louis. In the time of Anne, Protestant England and Protes- 
tant Holland joined with Catholic Savoy and Catholic Portu- 
gal , for the purpose of transferring the crown of »dpain £:om 
one bigoted Catholic to another. 

l%e geographical frontier between the two reljgions has . 
continued to run almost precisely where it ran at tiie close 
of the Thhfty Tears' War; nor has Protestantism given any 
proo£i of tiiat expansive power'* which has been ascribed to 
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it. Bat the Protestant boasts, and toasts most justly, that 
wealth, civilisation, and intelligence, have increased far more 
on the northern than on the southern side of the boundary, 
and that countries so little favoured by nature as Scotland and 
Prussia are now among the most flourishing and best go- 
venied portions of the world , while the marble palaces of Ge- 
noa are deserted, while banditti infest the beautiful shores of 
Campania, while the fertile sea-eoast of the Pontifical State is 
abandoned to buffaloes and wild boars. It cannot be doubted 
that, since the sixteenth century, the Protestant nations haTe 
made decidedly greater progress than their neighbours. The 
progress made by those nations in which Protestantism, 
though not finally successful , yet maintained a long struggle, 
and left permanent traces , has generally been considerable. 
But when we come to the Catholic Land, to the part of Europe 
in which the first spark of reformation was trodden out as soon 
as it appeared , and from which proceeded the impulse which 
drove Protestantism back , we find, at best, a very slow pro- 
gress, and on the whole a retrogression. Compare Denmark 
and Portugal. When Luther began to preach, the superio- 
rity of the Portuguese was unquestionable. At present, the 
superiority of the Danes is no less ^o. Compare Edinburgh 
and Florence. Edinburgh has owed less to climate, to soil, 
and to the fostering care of rulers than any oapital|Protestant 
or Catholic In ail these respects, Florence has been sin- 
gularly happy. Yet, whoever knows what Florence and Edin- 
burgh were in the generation preceding the Reformation, and 
what they are now, will acknowledge that some great cause 
has, during the last three centuries, operated to raise one 
part of the European family, and to depress the other. Com- 
pare the history of England and that of Spain during the last 
century. Inarms, arts, sciences, letters, commerce, agri- 
enltore , the contrast is most striking. The distinction is not 
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confined to this side of the Atlantic. The colonies planted by \ r 
England in America have immeasurably outgrown in power \^ 
those planted by Spain. Yet we have no reason to believe 
that, at the beginning of the sixteenth centnrj, theCastilian 
was in any respect inferior to tiie Englishman. Our firm belief 
is, that the North owes its great civilisation and prosperity 
chiefly to the moral effect of the Protestant Beformation , and 
that the decay of the Southern countries of Europe is to be 
mainly ascribed to the great Catholic revival. 

About a hundred years after the final settlement of the 
boundary line between Protestantism and Catholicism, began 
to appear the signs of the fourtii great peril of the Church of 
Borne. The storm which was now rising against her was of a 
yery different khid from those which had preceded it. Those 
who had formerly attacked her had questioned only a part of 
her doctrines. A school was now growing up which rejected 
the whole. The Albigenses, the Lollards, the Lutherans, 
the Calvinists, had a positive religious system, and were 
strongly attached to it. The creed of the new sectaries was 
altogether negative. They took one of their premises from 
the Protestants, and one from the Catholics. From the latter 
they borrowed the prindple, that Catholicism was the only 
pure and genume Christiani^. With the former, they held 
that some parts of theCatholio sy^stem were contrary to reason* 
The conclusion was obvious. Two propositions, each of which 
separately is compatible with the most exalted piety, formed, 
when held in conjunction, the groundwork of a system of 
irreligion. The doctrine of Bossuet , that transubstantiation 
is affirmed in the Gospel, and the doctrine of Tillotson, that 
transabstantiation is an absurdity, when put togetheri pro- 
duced by logical necessity the inferences of Voltaire. 

Had the sect which was rising at Paris been a sect of mere 
scoffers, it is very improbable that it would have left deep 
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tcaoes of its existenoe in the iiurtittitioiM snd manners of 
rope. Mere negation, mere Epicurean infidelity, as Lord Ba- 
. con most justly observes, has never disturbed the peace of the 
world. It furnishes no motive for action. It inspires no en- 
thusiasm. It has no missionaries , no crusaders , no martyts. 
If the Patriarch of the Holy Philosophical Church had con- 
tented himself with making jokes about Saul's asses and Da* 
vid*s wives, and with eritidzing the poetry of Eaekiel in the 
same nanrow spirit in which he criticised that of Shakspeare, 
Rome would have had little to fear. But it is due to him and 
to his compeers to say that the real secret of their strength lay 
in the truth which was mingled with their errors, and in the 
generous enthusiasm which was hidden under their flippancy. 
They were men who, with all their faults , moral and intellec- 
tnal, sincerely and earnestly desired the improTenenl of the 
oonditioa of the human race , whose blood boiled at tiie sight 
of cruelty and ii^ustice, who made manful war, with every fa> 
culty which they possessed^on what they considered as abuses, 
and who on many signal occasions placed themselves gallantly 
between the powerful and the oppressed. While they assailed 
Christianity with a rancour and an unfairness disgraceful to 
men who called themselves philosophers , they yet had, in far 
y greater measmre than their opponents, that charity towards 
men of all classes and races which Christianity enjoina. Beli* 
gious persecution, judicial torture, arbitraiy impns<niment, 
the unnecessary multiplication of capital punishments, the 
delay and chicanery of tribunals , the exactions of farmers of 
the revenue, slavery, the slave trade, were the constant sub- 
jects of their lively satire , and eloquent disquisition. When 
an innocent man was broken on the wheel at Toulouse , when 
a youth, guilty only of an indiscretion, was beheaded at Abbe- 
ville ^ when a l»ave officer, borne down by public injustice, 
wasdragged, with a gag in his mouthy to dieen.^ Placode 
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Grreve , a voice instantly went forth from the banks of Lake 
Leman, which made itself heard from Moscow to Cadiz, and 
which sentenced the unjust judges to the contempt and de- 
testation of all Europe. The really efficient weapons with 
whieh the philosophen assailed the evangelical faith were 
borrowed from fbe evangelical morality. The ethical and 
dogmatioal parU of the Gkiipel were iinlmppUj ta^ 
eadk other. On one dde was a chnreh boastiiig of tbe purity 
of a doctrme derived from the Apostles , but disgraeed by the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, by the murder of the best of 
kings, by the war of Cevennes, by the destruction of Port- 
Royal. On the other side was a sect laughing at the Scrip- 
' tures, shooting out the tongue at the sacraments, but ready 
to eneonnter principaiitiee and powers iB the eanee of justice, 
mev^, and toleration. 

Irrdlgion, aeddentally associated with philaiitfaropy, 
trinmpbed for a time over religion accidentally associated 
with political and social abuses. Every thing gave way to the 
zeal and activity of the new reformers. In France, every man 
distinguished in letters was found in their ranks. Every year 
gave birth to works in which the fundamental principles of the 
Church were attacked with argoment, invective, and ridicule. 
The Chnreh made no defence , except by acts of power. Cen* 
sores were pronooneed: books were seised: insiihs were 
offiared to the remains of infidel writen; bat no Bossnet, no \ 
Pascal, came forth to encounter Voltaire. There appeared 
not a single defence of the Catholic doctrine which produced 
any considerable effect, or which is now even remembered. A 
bloody and imspariug persecution , like that which put down 
the Aibigenses, might have put down the philosophers. But 
the time forDe Montforts and Dominies had gone by. The 
pmrishments which the priests were still aUe to infliet were 
snffleient to irritate, but not sufficient to destroy. The war 
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was between power on the one side, and wit on the other; and 
the power was under far more restraint than the wit. Ortho- 
doxy soon became a synonyme for ignorance and stupidity. It 
was as necessary to the character of an accomplished man that 
lie should despise the religion of his country, as that he should 
know his letters. The new doctrines spread rapidly through 
Christendom. Paris was the ci^ital of the whole continent* 
French was every where tiie language of polite circles. The 
literary glory of Italy and Spain had departed. That of Ger- 
many had not dawned. That of England shone, as yet, for 
the English alone. The teachers of France were the teachers 
of Europe. The Parisian opinions spread fast among the 
educated classes beyond the Alps; nor could the vigilance of 
the Inquisition prevent the contraband importation of the new 
heresyinto Castile andPortugaL Gk>vemmentB, even arhitraiy 
governments, sawwithpleasuretheprogressof this philosophy. 
Numerous r^oims, generally laudable, sometimes hurried on 
without sufficient regard to time, to place, and to public 
feeling, showed the extent of its influence. The rulers of 
Prussia, of Russia, of Austria, and of many smaller states, 
were supposed to be among the initiated. 

The Church of JEU)me was still, in outward show, as stately 
and splendid as ever ; but her foundatimi was undermined. No 
state had quitted her communion or confiscated her revenues ; 
but the reverence of the people was every where departing 
from her. 

The first great warning stroke was the fall of that society 
which, in the conflict with Protestantism, had saved the 
Catholic Church from destruction. The order of Jesus had 
never recovered fro(n the injury received in the struggle with 
Port-BoyaL It was now still more rudely assailed by the phi- 
losophers. . Its spirit was broken; its reputation was tainted. 
Insulted by all the men of genius in Eun^e, condemned by 
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the civil magistrate, feebly defSended by the cfaiefo of the 

hierarchy, it fell ; and great was the fall of it. 

The movement went on with increasing speed. The first 
generation of the new sect passed away. The doctrines of 
Voltaire were inherited and exaggerated by successors , who 
bore to him the same relation which the Anabaptists bore to 
Luther, or the Fifth-Monarchj men to Pym. At length the 
Bevolution came. Down went the old Church of France, with 
all its pomp and wealth. Some of its priests purchased a 
maintenance by separating themselYes from Rome, and by be- ^ 
coming the authors of a fresh schism. Some , rejoicing in the 
new license , flung away their sacred vestments , proclaimed 
that their whole life had been an imposture, insulted and per- 
secuted the religion of which they had been ministers , and 
distingoished themselves, even in the Jacobin Club and the 
Commnne of Paris, by the excess of their impudence and fero- 
city. Others, more faithful to their principles, were butchered 
by scores without a trial, drowned, shot, hung on lamp-posts. 
Thousands fled from their country to take sanctuary under the 
shade of hostile altars. The churches were closed ; the bells 
were silent; the shrines were plundered; the silver crucifixes 
were melted down. Bufibons, dressed in copes and surplices, 
came dancing the carmagnole even to the bar of the Conven- 
tion. The bust of Marat was substituted for the statues of the 
martyrs of Christianity. A prostitute, seated on a chair of 
state in the chancel of N6tre Dame , received the adoration of 
thousands, who exclaimed that at length, for the first time, 
those ancient Gothic arches had resounded with the accents 
of truth. The new unbelief was as intolerant as the old super- 
stition. To show reverence for religion was to incur the suspi- 
cion of disaffection. It was not without imminent danger that 
the priest baptised the infant, joined the hands of lovers, or 
listened to the confession of the dying. The absurd wonhip 
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of fhe Qodden of Rmob was, indeed, of elioit dnraftion; but 

the deism of Robespierre and Lepaux was not less hostile to 
.the Catholic faith than the atheism of Clootz and Chaumette. 

Nor were the calamities of the Church confined to France. 
The revolutionary spirit, attacked by all Europe , beat all 
Europe back, became conqueror in its turn, and, not satisfied 
with the Belgian cities and the rich domaimi oi the spiritual 
eleotois, went raging over the Rhine and through thej^asses 
of the Alps. Throughout the whole of tiie great war against 
Protestantism, Italy and Spain had been the base of the 
Catholic operations. Spain was now the obsequious vassal of 
the infidels. Italy was subjugated by them. To her ancient 
principalities succeeded the Cisalpine republic, and the Ligu- 
rian republic , and the Parthenopean republic. The shrine of 
Loretto was stripped of the treasures piled up by the devotion 
of six hundred years. The convents of Some were pillaged. 
The tricoloured flag floated on the top of the Castle of St 
Angelo. The successor of St Peter was carried away captive 
by the unbelievers. He died a prisoner in their hands; and 
even the honours of sepulture were long withheld from his 
remains. 

It is not strange that, in the year 1799, even sagacious ob- .' 
servers should have thought that, at length, the hour of the 
Church of Borne was eomcL An infidel power ascendant, the 
Popedying in captivity, the most illastrions prelates of France 
Hying in a foreign country on Protestant ahns, the noMest 
edifices which the munificence of former ages had consecrated 
to the worship of God turned into temples of Victory, or into 
banqueting-houses for political societies, or into Theophilan- 
thropic chapels, such signs might well be supposed to indicate 
the approaching end of that long domination. 

But the end was not yet Again doomed to death, the 
milk-white hind was still fated not to die. Even before the 
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fimeral rites had been performed oyer ike aehe» of Pine the 
Sixth,- a great reaotkoi had commenced, which, afker the 
lapse of more than forty years, appears to be still in progress. 
Ana»^7 had had its day. A new order of things rose out of 

the confusion , new dynasties , new laws , new titles ; and 
amidst them emerged the ancient religion. The Arabs have a 
fable that the Great Pyramid was built by antediluvian kings, 
and alone, of air the works of men, bore the weight of the 
flood. Such as this was the fate of the Papacy. It had been . 
buried under the great inundation; but its deep foundations 
had remained unshaken; and, when the waters abated, it 
appeared alone amidst tibe ruins of a world which had passed 
away. The republic of Holland was gone, and the empire 
of Germany, and the Great Council of Venice, and the old 
Helvetian League, and the House of Bourbon, and the parlia- 
ments and aristocracy of France. Europe was full of young 
creations , a French empire , a kingdom of Italy, a Confedera- 
tion of the Bhine. Nor had the late events affected only ter- 
rkodal limits and political institutions. The distiibution of 
property, the composition and spirit of society, had , through 
great part of Catholic Europe, undergone a complete change. 

. But the unchangeable Church was still there. 

Some future historian, as able and temperate as Professor 
Ranke, will, we hope, trace the progress of the Catholic 
revival of the nineteenth century. We feel that we are drawing 
too near our own time , and that if we go on we shall be in 
danger of saying much which may be supposed to indicate, 
and which will certainly ezdte, angry feelings. We will, 
therefore , make only one observation , which , in our opinion, 
is deserving of serious attention. 

During the eighteenth century, the influence of the Church 

. of Rome was constantly on the decline. Unbelief made ex- 
tensive conquests in ail the Catholic countries of Europe, and 
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fn some oountrieB ol»taiiied a complete asoendeiu^. The Pa- 
pal^ was at length brought so low as to be an objeetof derision 
to infidels, and of pity rather than of hatred to Protestants. 
Daring the nineteenth century, this fallen Chnreh has been 

gradually rising from her depressed state and reconquering 
her old dominion. No person who calmly reflects on what, 
within the last few years, has passed in Spain, in Italy, in 
South America, in Ireland, in the Netherlands, in Prussia^ 
even in France, can doubt that the power of this Church over 
the hearts and minds of men is now greater far than it was 
when the £n<7elop99dia and the Philosophical Dictionary ap- 
peared. It is sorely remarkable , tiiat neither the moral reso- 
lution of the eighteenth century, nor the moral counter-revo- 
lution of the nineteenth , should , in any perceptible degree, 
have added to the domain of Protestantism. During the 
former period , whatever was lost to Catholicism was lost also 
to Christianity; during the latter, whatever was regained by 
Christianity in Catholic countries was regained also by Catho- 
licism. We should natorally hare expected that many minds, 
on the way from superstition to infidelity, or on the way back 
from infidelity to superstition, would have stopped at an inter- 
mediate point. Between the doctrines taught in the schools 
of the Jesuits, and those which were maintained at the little 
supper parties of the Baron Holbach , there is a vast interval, 
in which the human mind, it should seem, might find for itself 
some restmg-place more satisfactory than either of the two 
^ctremes. And, at the time of the Befonnation, millions 
found such a resting-place. Whole nations then renounced 
Popery without ceasing to believe in a first cause, in a future 
life, or in the Divine mission of Jesus. In the last century, 
on the other hand, when a Catholic renounced his belief in the 
real presence, it was a thousand to one that he renounced 
his bcUef in the Gospel too^ and, when the reaction took 
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place, with belief in the Gospel came back belief in the real 
presence. 

We bj no means yentnre to dednce from these ph»nomena 
any general law; but we think it a most remarkable fact, that 

no Christian nation, which did not adopt the principles of the 
Reformation before the end of the sixteenth century, should 
ever have adopted them. Catholic communities have, since 
that time, become infidel and become Catholic again; bnt 
none has become Protestant. 

Here we close this hasty sketch of one of the most im- 
portant portions of the histoiy of mankind. Onr readers will 
have great reason to feel obliged to ns if we hare interested 
them suflSciently to induce them to peruse Professor Ranke's 
book. We will only caution them against the French trans- 
lation, a performance which, in our opinion, is just as dis- 
creditable to the moral character of the person from whom it 
proceeds as a false affidavit or a forged bill of exchange would 
haye been, and advise them to stndy either the originali or the 
English version in which the sense and spirit of the original 
axe admirably preserved. 
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The Dramatic Works oHV vcnKRLEY, CoMBVTiy YAMuamm, ondFAtt^VBAMf 
with Biographical attd Critical Notiecc* By I^noB Huht. 8vo. Londaii : 

Wb have a kindness for Mr. Leigh Hunt. • We form our 
jndgment of lum, indeed, only from events of nnimBal 
notoriety, from his own wc»ks, and from the woxks of other 
writerB, who have generally abased hfm in the most rancorous 

manner. But , unless we are greatly mistaken , he is a very 
clever very honest, and a very good-natured man. We 
can clearly discern , together with many merits , many faults 
both in his writings and in his conduct. But we really think 
that there is hardly a man living whose merits have been so 
gmdginf^y allowed, and whose fftolts hare been so eraelly 
expiated. 

In some respects Mr. Leigh Hunt is exeellently qualified 
for the task which he has now undertaken. His style, in spite 
of its mannerism, nay, partly by reason of its mannerism, is 
well suited for light, garrulous, desultory ana, half critical, 
half biographical. We do not always agree with his literary 
judgments; but we find in h^ what is very rare in our time, 
the power of justly appreciating and heartily enjoying good 
things of rery different kinds. He can adore ShiJispeare and 
Spenser without denying poetical genius to the author of 
Alexander's Feast, or fine observation, rich ttaiey, and ex** 
quisite humour to him who imagined Will Honeycomb and Sir 
Roger de Coverley. He has paid particular attention to the 
liistory of the English drama, from the age of Elizabeth down 
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to our own time, and has eyerj right to be heard with respect 
on that subject. 

The plays to which he now acts as introducer are, with few 
ezceptioii8, such as, in the opinion of many very respectable 
people, ought not to be reprinted. In this opinion we can by 
no means ooncnr. We cannot wish that any work or dass of 
works which has ezerdsed a great influence on the human 
mind, and which illustrates tiie character of an important 
epoch in letters , politics, and morals, should disappear from 
the world. If we err in this matter, we err with the gravest 
men and bodies of men in the empire, and especially with the 
Church of England , and with the great schools of learning 
which are connected with her. The whole liberal education 
of our countrymen is conducted on the principle, that no 
book which is valuable, either by reason of the excellence of 
its style, or by reason of the light which it throws on the 
history, polity, and manners of nations, should be withheld 
from the student on account of its impurity. The Athenian 
Comedies, iu which there are scarcely a hundred lines to- 
gether without some passage of which Rochester would have 
been ashamed, have been reprinted at the Pitt Press , and the 
Clarendon Press , under the direction of syndics and delegates 
appointed by the Universities, and have been illostrated with 
notes by reverend, very reverend, and right reverend com- 
mentators. Every year the most distinguished young men in 
tiie kingdom are examined by bishops and pro^ssors of divi- 
nity in such works as the Lysistrata of Aristophanes and the 
Sixth Satire of Juvenal. There is certainly something a little 
ludicrous in the idea of a conclave of venerable fathers of the 
churchpraiaingand rewarding a lad on account of his intimate 
acquaintance with writings compared ?rith which the loosest 
tale in Prior is modest. But, for our own part, we have no 
doubtthat ihe great societies which direct the education of the 

Macaulay, £6<ay<. IV, 10 
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Englidi gentry have herein judged wisely. It is onquestion- 
abletfaat an extensive acquaintance with ancient literature en- 
larges and CDriches the mind. It is unquestionable that a man 
whose mind has been thus enlarged and enriched is likely to 
be far more useful to the state and to Ihe church than one who 
is unskilled, or little skilled, in classical learuiug. On the 
other hand, we find it difficult to believe that , in a world so 
full of temptation as this, anygentleman whose life would have 
been Tirtuous if he had not read Axistophanes and Juvenal will 
be made vicious by reading them. A man who, exposed to 
all the influences of such a state of sodety as that in which we 
live, is yet afraid of exposing himself to the influences of a few 
Greek or Latin verses, acts, we think, much like the felon 
who begged the sheriffs to let him have an umbrella held over 
his head from the door of Newgate to the gallows, because it 
was a drizzling morning, and he was apt to take cold. 

The virtue which the world wants is a healthful virtue , not 
a valetudinarian, virtue, a virtue which can expose itsdf to 
I the risks inseparable from all spirited exertion, not a virtue 
! which keeps out of the common air for fear of infection, and 
! eschews the common food ay too stimulating. It would be 
indeed absurd to attempt to keep men from acquiring those 
qualifications which fit them to play their part in life with 
honour to themselves and advantage to their country, for the 
sake of preserving a delicacy which cannot be preserved, a 
delicacy which a walk from Westminster to the Temple is 
sufficient to destroy. 

But we should be justly chargeable with gross incon- 
sistency if, while we defend the policy which invites the youth 
of our country to study such writers as Theocritus and Ca- 
tullus, we were to set up a cry against a new edition of the 
Country Wife or the Way of the W^orld. The immoral English 
writers of the seventeenth century are indeed much less ex- 
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cnsable than those of Greece and Borne. But the wofst 
English writmgB of the fleyenteenthoentmy are decent i eom* 
pared with much that has been bequeathed to ns by Greece 
and Rome. Plato, we have little doubt, was a nmch better 

man than Sir George Etherege. But Plato has written things 
at which Sir George Etherge would have shuddered. Buck- 
hurst and Sedley, even in those wild orgies at the Cock in 
Bow Street for which they were pelted by the rabble, and 
fined by the Court of King's Bench, would never have dared 
to hold such discourse as passed between Socrates and 
PhsBdrus on that fine summer day imder the plane-tree , .while ^ 
the fountain warbled at their feet, and the cicadas chirped 
overhead. If it be, as we think it is, desirable that an English 
gentleman should be well informed touching the government 
and the manners of little commonwealths which both in place 
and time are far removed from us, whose independence has 
been more than two thousand years extinguished, whose 
language has not been spoken for ages , and whose ancient 
magnificence is attested only by a few broken columns and 
fideses, mudi more must it be desirable that he should be 
intimately acquainted with the history of the public mind of 
his own country, and with theeauses, the nature, and the 
extent of those revolutions ot opinion and feeling which, 
during the last two centuries, have alternately raised and 
depressed the standard of our national morality. And know- 
ledge of this sort is to be very sparingly gleaned from Par- 
liamentary debates, from state papers, and from the works 
of grave historians. It must either not be acquired at all, or 
it must be acquired liy the perusal of the light literature which 
has at various periods been fashionable. We are therefore by 
no means disposed to condemn this publication , though we 



certainly cannot recommend the handsome volume before us 

as an appropriate Christmas present for young ladies. — — - V 




148 COMIC DBJLHATi&T^ OF Tfifi AGfiTOEiLTIOK. 

We have said that we think the pfesent pnUieation per- 
fectly jnstifial^. But we csn hj no means agree with Mr. 
Leigh Hnnti who seems to hold that there is little or no 
ground for the charge of immoralitjr so often brought against 

the literature of the Restoration. We do not blame him for 
not bringing to the judgment- seat the merciless rigour of 
Lord Angelo; but we really think that such flagitious and 
impudent offenders as those who are now at the bar deserved 
at least the gentle rebuke of Escalus. Mr. Leigh Hunt treats 
the whole matter a little too much in the easy style of Locio; 
and perhaps his exceeding lenity disposes us to be somewhat 
too severe. 

And yet it is not easy to be too severe. For in truth this 

part of our literature is a disgrace to our language and our 
national character. It is clever, indeed, and very enter- 
taining ; but it is , in the most emphatic sense of the words, 

earthly, sensual, devilish." Its indecency, though per- 
petually such as is condemned not less by the rules <^ good 
taste than by those of morality, is not, in our opinion , so dis- 
graceful a firalt as its singnlarly inhxunan spirit We have 
hexe Belial, not as wEen*lle~in8pired*'0Yid^ and AiiostO) 

graceful and hmnane,*' but with the iron eye and cruel sneer 
of Mephistopheles. We find ourselves in a world, in which 
the ladies are like very profligate, impudent, and unfeeling 
men, and in which the men are too bad for any place but 
PandaQmonium or Norfolk Island. We are surrounded by 
foreheads of bronze, hearts like the nether millstone, and 
tongues set on fire of hell. 

Dryden defended or exensed his own offences and those 
of bis contemporaries by pleading the example of the earlier 
English dramatists; and Mr. Leigh Hunt seems to think that 
there is force in the plea. We altogether difi'er from this 
opinion. The crime charged is not mere coarseness of ex- 
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pression. The terms wbicli are delicate in one age beeome 
gross in the next. The diction of the Edglish yernon of the 
Pentateach is sometimes such as Addison would not have 

ventured to imitate; and Addison, the standard of moral 
purity in his own age , used many phrases which are now pro- 
scribed. Whether a thing shall be designated by a plain noun 
substantive or by a circumlocution is mere matter of fashion. 
Morality is not at all interested in the question. But morality 
is deeply interested in this , that what is immoral shall not be 
presented to the imagination 6f the yonng and snsceptible in 
constant connexion 'with what is attractive. For every p eison 
who has observed the operation of the law of association in 
his own mind and in the minds of others knows that whatever 
is constantly presented to the imagination in connexion with 
what is attractive will itself become attractive. There is un- 
doubtedly a great deal of indelicate writing in Fletcher and 
Massinger, and more than might be wished even in Ben Jon- 
son and Shakspeare, who are c<Hnparatively pure. But it is 
impossible to trace in their plays any systematie attempt to 
associate vice with those things which men value most and 
desire most, and virtue with every thing ridiculous and de- 
grading. And such a systematic attempt we find in the whole 
dramatic literature of the generation which followed the return 
of Charles the Second. We will take , as an instance of what 
we mean, a single subject of the highest importance to the 
happiness of mankind , conjugal fidelity. We can at present 
hardly caU to mind a single £nglish play, written before the 
civil war, in which the character of a seducer of married 
women is represented in a favourable light. We remember 
many plays in which such persons are baffled, exposed, 
covered with derision, and insulted by triumphant husbands. 
Such is the fate of FalstalF, with all his wit and knowledge of 
the world. Such is the fate of Brisac in Fletcher's Elder 
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Brother, and of Ricardo and Ubaldo in Massinger's Picture. 
Sometimes I as in the Fatal Dowzy and Love's Cfnelty) the 
otttraged honour of families is repaired hj a bloody revenge. 
If now and then the lorer is represented as an aecomplished 
man, and the husband as a person of #eak or odious cfaaraoter, 
this only makes the triumph of female virtue the more signal, 
as in Jonson's Celia and Mrs. Fitzdottrel , and in Fletcher's 
Maria. In general we will venture to say that the dramatists 
of the age of Elizabeth and James the First either treat the 
breach of the marriage-vow as a serious crime, or, if they 
treat it as matter for laughter, turn the langh against the 
gallant. 

On the contrary, during the forty years whioh followed 
the Restoration, the whole body of the dramatists Inyariably 

represent adultery, we do not say as a peccadillo , we do not 
say as an error which the violence of passion may excuse, but 
as the calling of a fine gentleman, as a grace without which his 
character would be imperfect. It is as essential to his breeding 
and to his place in society that he should make love to the 
wires of his neighbours as that he should know Freneh, or 

^jyuj/ that he should hare a sword at his side. In all this there is no I 
I passion , and scarcely any thing that can be called preforence. ] 

^r< V The hero intrigues just as he wears a wig ^ because , if he did 
/f » not, he would be a queer fellow, a city prig, perhaps a 
Puritan. All the agreeable qualities are always given to the 
gallant. All the contempt and aversion are the portion of the 
unfortunate husband. Take Dryden for example; and com- 
pare Woodall with Brainsick , or Lorenzo with Gomez. Take 
Wycherley; and compare Homer with Pinchwife. Take 
Yanbrugh; and compare Constant with Sk John Brute. 
Take Farquhar; and compare Areher with Squire SuUen* 
Take Congreve; and compare Bellmour with Fondlewife, 
Careless with Sir Paul Plyant, or Scandal with Foresight. 
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In all these cases, and in many more which might be named, 
the dramatist evidently does his best to make the person who 
commits the injury graceful , sensible, and spirited, and the 
person who suffers it a fool, or a tyrant , or both. 

Mr. Charles Lamb^ indeed , attempted to set up a defence 
for this way of writbg. The dramatists of the latter, part of 
the seyenteenth century are not, according to him, to be 
tried by the standard of morality which eiists, and ought to 
exist, in real life. Their world is a conventional wmrld. Their 
heroes and heroines belong, not to England, not to Christen- 
dom, but to a$ Utopia of gallantry, to a Fairyland, where 
the Bible and Burn's Justice are unknown , where a prank 
which on this earth would be rewarded with the pilloiy is 
merely matter for a peal of elvish laughter. A real Homer, 
a real Careless, would, it is admitted, be exceedingly bad 
men. But to predicate morality or immorality of the Homer 
of Wycherley and the Careless of Congreve is as absnrd as it 
wonld be to arraign a sleeper for his dreams. "They belong 
to the regions of pure comedy, where no cold moral reigns. 
When we are among them we are among a chaotic people. 
We are not to judge them by our usages. No reverend in- 
stitutions are insulted by their proceedings, for they have 
none among them. No peace of families is violated , for no 
family ties exist among them. There is neither right nor 
wrong, gratitude or its opposite, claim or duty, paternity or 
sonship.'* 

This is, we believe, a fair summary of Mr. Lamb's doctrine. 
We are sure tiiat we do not wish to represent him unfairly. 
For we admire his genius, we love the kind nature which 
appears in all his writings, and we cherish his memory as 
much as if we had known him personally. But we must plainly 
say that his argument, though ingemouS) is altogether so- 
phistical. 
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Of couzse we peifectly understand that it ispoBsiblefor a 
writer to create a conyentioiial world in wliiek things to- 
bidden by theDecalogae and tbeSiatateBook ehall be law- 
fal, and yet that tiie exhibition may be harmless, or even 
edifying. For example, we suppose that the most austere 
critics would not accuse Fenelon of impiety and immorality 
on account of his Telemachus and his Dialogues of the Dead. 
In Telemachus and the Dialogues of the Dead we have a false 
religion, and consequently a morality which is in some points 
inoorreet. We have a right and a wrong difPering from the 
right and the wrong of real IiIb. It is represented as the first 
duty of men to pay honour to Jove and Minenra. Philoeles, 
who employs his leisure in making graven images of these 
deities, is extolled for his piety in a way which contrasts 
singularly with the expressions of Isaiah on the same subject. 
The dead are judged by Minos, and rewarded with lasting 
happiness for actions which Fenelon would have been the first 
to pronounce splendid sins. The same may be said of Mr* 
Soothes Mahommedan and Hindoo heroes and herdnes. 
In Thalaba, to speak in derogation of the Arabian impostor 
is blasphemy: to drink wine is a crime: to perform ablutions 
and to pay honour to the holy cities are works of merit. In 
the Curse of Kehama, Kailyal is commended for her devotion 
to the statue of Mariataly , the goddess of the poor. But cer- 
tainly no person will accuse Mr. Southey of having promoted 
or intended to promote either Islamism or Braminism. 

It is easy to see why the conventional worlds of Fenelon 
and Mr. Southey are unobjectionable. In the first place^ th^ 
are utteriy unlike the real worid in which we lire. The state 
of society, the laws even of the physical world, are so dif- 
ferent from those with which 'we are familiar, that we cannot 
be shocked at finding the morality also very different. But 
in truth the morality of these conventional worlds differs from 
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the monS&ij of the real woild only in points where there is no 

danger that the real world will ever go wrong. The gene- 
rosity and docility of Telemachus , the fortitude, the modesty, 
the filial tenderness of Kailyal , are virtues of all ages and 
* nations. And there was very little danger that the Dauphin 
would worship Minerva, or that an English damsel would 
dance, with a bucket on her head, before the statue of Ma^ 
riataly« 

The case is widely different with what Ifr. Charles Lamb 
calls the conventional world of Wycherley and Congreve. 

Here the garb, the manners, the topics of conversation are 
those of the real town and of the passing day. The hero is in 
all superficial accomplishments exactly the fine gentleman 
whom every youth in the pit would gladly resemble. The 
heroine is the fine lady whom every youth in the pit would 
gladly marry. The scene is laid in some place which is as 
well known to the audience as their own houses , in St. James's - 
Park or Hyde Park, or Westminster Hall. The lawyer busttes 
about with his bag, between the Common Pleas and the Ex- 
chequer. The Peer calls for his carriage to go to the House 
of Lords on a private bill. A hundred little touches are 
employed to make the fictitious world appear like the actual 
world. And the immorality is of a sort which never can be 
out of date, and which all the force of religion, law, and 
public opinion united can but imperfectly restrain. 

In the name of art, as well as in the name of Tirtne, we 
protest against the principle that the world of pure comedy is 
one into which no moral enters. If comedy be an imitation, 
under whatever conventions, of real life, how is it possible 
that it can have no reference to the great rule which directs 
life , and to feelings which are called forth by every incident 
of life? If what Mr. Charles Lamb says were correct, the in- 
ference would be that these dramatists did not in the least 
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nnderstftnd the rerj fint prineiples of tbeir mft Pore land- 
scape - painting into which no light or tbade enters , pure 

portrait painting into which no expression enters, are phrases 
less at variance with sound criticism than pure comedy into 
which no moral enters. 

But it is not the fact that the world of these dramatists is a 
world into whieh no moral enters. Morality constantly enters 
into that world, a sound morality, and an unsound morality; 
the sound morality to be insulted, derided, assodated with 
every thing mean and hatefol; the unsound morality to be set 
off to every advantage , and inculcated by all methods , direct 
and indirect. It is not the fact that none of the inhabitants of 
this conventional world feel reverence for sacred institutions 
and family ties. Fondle wife , Pinchwife, every person in short 
of narrow understanding and disgusting manners, expresses 
that reverence strongly. The heroes and heroines, too, have 
a moral code of their own, an exceedingly bad one, but not, as 
Mr. Charies Lamb seems to think, a code existing only in the 
imagination of dramatists. It is, on the contrary, a code 
actually received and obeyed by great numbers of people. 
We need not go to Utopia or Fairyland to find them. They 
are near at hand. Every night some of them cheat at the hells 
in the Quadrant, and others pace the Piazza in Covent Garden. 
Without flying to Nephelococcygia or to the Court of Queen 
Mab, we can meet withsharpers, bullies, hard-heartedimpudent 
debauchees , and women worthy of such paramours. The mo- 
rality of the Country Wife and the Old Bachelor is the mo^ 
rality, not, as Mr. Charles Lamb maintains, of an unreal world, 
but of a world which is a great deal too real. It is the mo- 
rality, not of a chaotic people, but of low town-rakes, and of 
those ladies whom the newspapers call dashing Cyprians." 
And the question is simply this , whether a man of genius who 
•onstaatly and systematically endeayours to make this sort of 
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character attaraotiTe, by uniting it with beauty, gcace, dignity, 
ipirit , a high social position, popularity, literature, wit, taste, 
knowledge of the world, brilliant success in every undertaking, 

does or does not make an ill use of his powers. We own that 
we are uuable to understand how this question can be an* 
swered in any way but one. 

It most, indeed, be acknowledged, injustice to the writers 
of whom we have spoken thus severely, that they were , to a 
great extent, the creatures of their age. And if it be asked 
whythat age encouraged immorality which no other age would 
have tolerated, we have no hesitation in answering that this 
great depraya^n of the national taste was the effect of the 
prevalence of Puritanism under the Commonwealth. 

To punish public outrages on morals and religion is un- 
questionably within the competence of rulers. But when a 
government, not content with requiring decency, requires 
sanctity, it oversteps the bounds which mark its proper 
functions. And it may be laid down as ai universal rule that a 
gOYCnnnent which attempts more than it ought will perfimn 
less* A lawgiver who, in order to protect distressed bor- 
rowers, limits the rate of interest, either makes it impossible 
for the objects of his care to borrow at all , or places them at 
the mercy of the worst class of usurers. A lawgiver who , from 
tenderness for labouring men, fixes the hours of their work 
and the amount of their wages, is certain to make them far more 
wretfdied than he found them. And so a government which, 
not content with repressing scandalous excesses, demands 
from its subjects fervent and austere piet;^, will soon discover 
that, while attempting to render an impossible service to the 
cause of virtue , it has in truth only promoted vice. 

For what are the means by which a government can effect 
its ends? Two only, reward and punishment; powerful 
means, indeed, for induenciug the exterior act, but altogether 
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impotent for the purpose of toaehing the heart A pablie 
fonctioiiaij who is told that he will be promoted if he is a 
derout Oatholie , and tamed out of his place if he is not, will 

probably go to mass every morning, exclude meat from his 
table on Fridays, shrive himself regularly, aud perhaps let his 
superiors know that he wears a hair shirt next his skin. Under 
a Puritan government, a person who is apprised that piety is 
essential to thriving in the world will be strict in the obser- 
Tanee of the Sunday, or, as he will call it, Sabbath, and will 
avoid a theatre as if it were plague-stricken. Such a show of 
religion as this the hope of gain and the fear of loss will pro- 
duce, at a we^^s notice, in any abundance which agorem* 
ment may require. But under this show , sensuality, ambition, 
avarice, and hatred retain unimpaired power, and the seeming 
convert has only added to the vices of a man of the world all 
the still darker vices which are engendered by the constant 
practice of dissimulation. The truth cannot be longconcealed* 
The public discovers that the grave persons who are proposed 
to it as patterns are more utterly destitute of moral principle 
and of moral sensibility than avowed libertines. It sees that 
these Pharisees are farther removed from real goodness than 
publicans and harlots. And, as usual, it rushes to the extreme 
opposite to that which it quits. It considers a high religious 
profession as a sure mark of meanness and depravity. On the 
very first day on which the restraint of fear is taken away, and 
on which men can venture to say what they think , a frightful 
peal of blasphemy and ribaldry proclaims that the short-sight* 
ed policy which aimed at making a nation of saints has made & 
nation <Mr scoffers. 

Itwas thus inFrance about the beginningof the eighteenth 
century. Louis the Fourteenth in his old age became re- 
ligious: he determined that his subjects should be religious 
too.: he shrugged his shoulders and knitted his brows if he 
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observed at his levee or near hU dinner-table any gentleman 
who neglected the duties enjoined by the church, and re- 
warded piely with blue ribands , invitations to Marli, govttn- 
ments, pensions, and regiments. Forthwith Versailles became, 

in every thing but dress, a convent. The pulpits and con- 
fessionals were siuTOunded by swords and embroidery. The 
Marshals of France were much in prayer; and there was 
hardly one among the Dukes and Peers who did not carry 
good little books in his pocket , fast during Lent , and commu- 
nicate at Easter. Madame de Maintenon, who had a great 
share in the blessed work, boasted that devotion had become 
quite the fiuhbn. A &8hion indeed it was; and like a fashion 
it passed away. No sooner had the old king been carried to 
St. Denis than the whole court unmasked. Every man 
hastened to indemnify himself , by the excess of licentiousness 
and impudence, for years of mortification. The same persons 
who, a few months before, with meek voices and demure looks, 
had consulted divines about the state of their souls , now sur< 
rounded the midnight table where, amidst the bounding of 
champagne corks, a drunken prince, enthroned between 
Dubois and Madame de Parab&re, hiccoughed out atheistical 
arguments and obscene jests. The early part of the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth had been a time of license; but the most 
dissolute men of that generation would have blushed at the 
orgies of the Regency. 

It was the same with our fathers in the time of the Great 
Civil war. We are by no means unmindful of the great debt 
which mankmd owes to the Puritans of that time, the de- 
liverers of England, the founders of the American Common* 
wealths. But in the day of their power, those men committed 
one great fault, which left deep and lasting traces in the 
national character and manners. They mistook the end 
and overrated the force of government They determined, 
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not merely to protect reUgion and public morals from iBsnlt/an 
object for whicb the cml sword, in disoreet bands , may be be- 
neficially employed, but to make the people committed to their 
nile tnily deront Yet, if they had only reflected on events 
which they had themselvea witnessed and in which they had 
themselves borne a great part, they wonld have seen what was 
likely to be the result of their enterprise. They had lived 
under a government which, during a long course of years, 
did all that could be done , by lavish bounty and by rigorous 
punishment, to enforce conformity to the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England. No person suspected of 
hostility to that church had the smallest chance of obtaining 
favour at the court of Charles. Avowed dissent was punished 
by imprisonment, by ignominious exposure, by cruel muti« 
lalions, and by ruinous fines. And the event had been that 
the Church had fallen, and had, in its fall, dragged down 
with it a monarchy which had stood six hundred years. The 
Puritan might have learned, if from nothing else, yet from 
his own recent victory, that governments which attempt things 
beyond their reach are likely not merely to fail, but to produce 
an effect directly the opposite of that which they contemplate 
aa desuable. 

All tliis was overlooked. The saints were to inherit the 

earth. The theatres were closed. The fine arts were placed 
under absurd restraints. Vices which had never before been 
even misdemeanours were made capital felonies. It was 
solemnly resolved by Parliament '*that no person shall be 
employed but such as the House shall be satisfied of bis real 
godliness." The pious assembly had a Bible lying.on the table 
for reference. If they had consulted it they might have 
learned that tiie wheat and thetaresgrowtogether inseparably, 
and must either be spared together or rooted up together. To 
know whether a man was really godly was impotisible. But 
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it was easy to know whether he had a plain dress, lank hair, 

no starch in his linen, no gay fumitiirein his house ; whether 
he talked through his nose, and showed the whites of his 
eyes; whether he named his children Assurance, Tribulation, 
and Maher-shaial-hash-baz; whether he avoided Spring Gar- 
den when in town, and abstained &om hunting and hawking 
when in the countoy; whether he expounded hard scriptures . 
to his troop of dragoons , and talked in a committee of ways 
and means about seekuig the Lord. These were tests whieh 
could easily be applied. The misfortune was that they were 
tests which proved nothing. Such as tiiej were, they were 
employed by the dominant party. And the consequence was 
that a crowd of impostors, in every walk of life, began to 
mimic and to caricature what were then regarded as the out- 
ward signs of sanctity. The nation was not duped. The 
restraints of that gloomy time were such as would have been 
impatiently borne y if imposed by men who were universally 
believed to be samts. Those restraints became altogether 
inBupportable when they were known to be kept up for the 
profit of hypoentes. It is quite certain that, even if the royal 
family had never returned, even if Richard Cromwell or Henry 
Cromwell had been at the head of the administration , there 
would have been a great relaxation of manners. Before the 
Kestoration many signs indicated that a period of license was 
at hand. The Kestoration crushed for a time the Puritan 
party, and placed supreme power in the hands of a libertine. 
The political counter-revolution assisted the moral counter- 
revolution, and was in turn assisted by it* A period of wild 
and desperate dissoluteness followed. Even in remote manor- 
houses and hamlets the change was in some degree felt; but 
in London the outbreak of debauchery was appalling; and in 
London the places most deeply infected were the Palace , the 
quarters inhabited by the aristocracy, and the Inns of Court.^ 
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It was on the snpport of these parts of the town that the 

play-houses depended. The character of the drama became 
conformed to the character of its patrons. The comic poet 
was the mouthpiece of the most deeply corrupted part of a 
corrupted society. And in the plays before us we find, dis- 
tilled and condensed , the essential spirit of the fashionable 
. world during the Anti-puritan reaction. 

ThePnritan had affiscted formality; thecomicpoetlanghed 
at deeomm. The Puritan had frowned at innocent diverrions; 
the comic poet took under his patronage the most flagitious 
excesses. The Puritan had canted; the comic poet blas- 
phemed. The Puritan had made an affair of gallantry felony 
without benefit of clergy; the comic poet represented it as an 
h'cinourable distinction. The Puritan spoke with disdain of 
the low standard of popular morality; his life was regulated 
l»7 a far more rigid code ; his virtue was sustained by motfyes 
unknown to men of the world. Unhappily it had been amply 
proved in many cases, and might well be suspected in many 
more, that these high pretensions were unfounded. Accord- 
ingly, the fashionable circles , and the comic poets who were 
the spokesmen of those circles , took up the notion that all 
professions of piety and integrity were to be construed by the 
rule of contrary; that it might well be doubted whether there 
was such a thing as rirtne in the world ; but that, at all events, 
a person who affected to be better than his neighbours was 
sure to be a knaTe, 

In iSie old drama there had been much that was reprehen- 
sible. But whoever compares even the least decorous plays 
of Fletcher with those contained in the volume before us will 
see how much the profligacy which follows a period of over- 
strained austerity goes beyond the profligacy which precedes 
such a period. The nation resembled the demoniac in the 
liew Testament The Puritans boasted that the unclean 
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spirit was cast out. The house was empty » swept ^ and 
garnished; and for a time the eipelled tenant wandered 

through dry places seeking rest and finding none. But the 

force of the exorcism was spent. The fiend returned to his 
abode; and returned not alone. He took to him seven otlier 
spirits more wicked than himself. They entered in, and 
dwelt together: and the second possession was worse than 
the iirst 

We will now, as far as oar limits will permit, pass in review 
the writers to whom Bfr. Leigh Hunt has introduced us. Of 
the four, Wycherley stands, we think, last in literary merit, 
but first in order of time, and first, beyond all doubt, in f 

immorality. 

William Wyciieuley was born in KJIO. lie was the 
son of a Shropsliire gentleman of old family , and of what was 
then accounted a good estate. The property was estimated 
at six hundred a year, a fortune which, among the fortunes 
at that time , probably ranked as a fortune of two thousand a 
year would rank in our days* 

William was an infant when the civil war broke out; and, 
while he was still in his rudiments, a Presbyterian hierarchy 
and a republican government were established on the ruins of 
the ancient church and throne. Old Mr. Wycherley was at- 
tached to tlie royal cause , and was not disposed to intrust the 
education of his heir to the solemn Puritans who now ruled 
the univerttties and public schools. Accordingly the young 
gentleman was sent at fifteen to France. He resided some 
time in the neighbourhood of the Duke of Montausier, chief 
of one of the noblest families of Touraine. The Duke's wife, 
a daughter of the house of Kanibouillet , was a finished speci- 
men of those talents and accompliyhinciits for which her race 
was celebrated. The young foreigner was introduced to the 
splendid circle which surrounded the duchess, and there he 
Macmila9, Emfi* IV, 11 
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mppears to have learned some good and some erfl. In a few 
years he returned to his country a fine gentleman and aPapist. 
His eonversion , it may safely be affirmed , was the effect , not 

of any strong impression on his understanding or feelings , but 
partly of intercourse witli an agi'eeable society in which the 
Church of Rome was the fashion , and partly of that aversion 
to Calvinistic austerities which was thcu almost universal 
among young Englishmen of parts and spirit , and which , at 
one time, seemed likely to make one half of them Catholies, 
and the other half Atheists. 

But the Restoration came. The universities were again in 

loyal hands; and there was reason to hope that there would 

be again a national church fit for a gentleman. Wycherley 

became a member of Queen's CioUege, Oxford, and abjured 

the errors of the Church of Bome. The somewhat equiyocal 

glory of turning , for a short time , a good-for-nothing Papist 

into a good-for-nothing Protestant is ascribed to Bishop 
Bariow. 

Wycherley left Oxford without taking a degree, and 
entered at the Temple, where he lived gaily for some years, 
observing the humours of the town, enjoying its pleasures, 
and picking up just as much law as was necessary to make the 
character of a pettifogging attorney or of a litigious client 
entertaining in a comedy. 

From an eariy age he had been in the habit of amusing 
himself by writing. Some wretched lines of his on the Besto- 
ration are still extant. Had he deyoted himself to the making 
/' of verses, he would haye been nearly as far below Tate and 

Blackmore as Tate and Blackmore are below Dryden. His 
only chance for renown would have been that he might have 
occupied a niche in a satire, between Flecknoe and Settle. 
There was, however, another kind of composition in which 
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bis talents and acqnirements qualified Mm to suceeed ; and to 

that he judiciously betook himself. 

In his old age he used to say that he wrote Love in a Wood 
at nineteen, the Gentleman Dancing-Master at twenty-one, 
the Plaiu Dealer at twenty-five, and the Country Wife at one 
or two and thirty. We are incredulous, we own, as to the 
truth of this stoiy. Nothing that we know of Wycherley leads 
us to think him incapable of sacrifidng truth to vanity. And 
bis memory in the decline of bis life played him such strange 
tricks that we might question the correctness of bis assertion 
without throwing any imputation on his veracity. It is certain 
that none of his plays was acted till 1672, when he gave Love 
in a Wood to the public. It seems improbable that he should 
xesolye, on so important an occasion as that of a £rst ap- 
pearance before the world » to run his chance with a feeble 
piece, written before his talents were ripe, before his style 
wasfonned, before he had looked abroad into the world; 
and this when be bad actually in bis desk two highly-finished 
plays, the fruit of his matured powers. When we look mi- 
. nutely at the pieces themselves, we find in every part of them 
reason to suspect the accuracy of Wycherley's statement. 
In the first scene of Love in a Wood, to go no further, we 
find many passages which he could not hare written when 
be was nineteen. There is an allusion to gentlemen's peri- 
wigs, which first came into fashion in 1663; an allusion to 
guineas, which were first struck in 1668; an allusion to the 
Tests which Charles ordered to be worn at Court in 1666 ; an 
allusion to the fire of 1666; and several political allusions 
which must be assigned to times later than the year of the 
Bestoration, to times when the government and the city were 
opposed to each other, and when the Presbyterian ministers 
had been driven from the parish chorebes to the conYcnticles. 
Bat it is needless to dwell on particular expressions. The 

11* 
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wliole air and spirit of the piece belong to a period subsequent 

to that mentioned by Wychcrley. As to the Plain Dealer 
which is said to have been written wlien he was twenty-five, 
it contains one scene unquestionably written after 1 (575, several 
which are later than 1G(j8, and scarcely a. line which can 
have been composed before the end of IGGG. 

WhateyermajhaTe been the age at which Wjcherley com- 
posed his plays , it is certain that he did not bring them before 
the public till he was upwards of thirty. In 1672 , Love in a 
Wood was acted with more success than it deserved , and this 
event produced a great change in the fortunes of the author. 
The Duchess of Cleveland cast her eyes upon him , and was 
pleased with his appearance. This abandoned woman, not 
content with her complaisant husband and her royal keeper, 
lavished her fondness on a crowd of paramours of all ranks, 
from dukes to rope-dancers. In the time of ^ke commonwealth 
she commenced her career of gallantry, and terminated it 
under Anne, by marrying, when a great-grandmother, that 
worthless fop, Beau Fielding. It is not strange that she should 
have regarded Wycherley with favour. His figure was com- 
manding, his countenance strikingly handsome, his look and 
deportment full of grace and dignity. He had , as Pope said 
long after, the true nobleman look," the look which seems 
to indicate superiority, and a not unbecoming consciousness 
of superiority. His hair indeed, as he sa3rs in one of his poems, 
was prematurely grey. But in that age of periwigs this mis- 
fbrtone was of little importance. The Duchess admired him, 
and proceeded to make love to him, after the fasi)ion of the 
coarse minded and shameless circle to which she belonged. 
In the King, when the crowd of beauties and line gentlemen 
was thickest , she put her head out of her coach- window , and 
bawled to him, " Sir^ you are a rascal; you are a villain and, 
if she is not belied, she added another phrase of abuse which 
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we will not quote, but of which we may say that it might meet 
justly have been applied to her own children. Wycherley 

called on her Grace the next day, and with great humility 
begged to know in what way he had been so unfortunate as to 
disoblige her. Thus began an intimacy from which the poet 
probably expected wealth and honours. Nor were such ex- 
pectations unreasonable. A handsome young fellow about 
the court, known bj the name of Jack Churchill, was, about 
the same tune, so lucky as to become the object of a short- 
liTcd foncy of the Duchess. She had presented him with four 
thousand five hundred pounds, the price , in all probability 
of some title or pardon. The prudent youth had lent the 
money on high interest and on landed security ; and this judi- 
cious investment was the beginning of the most splendid pri- 
vate fortune in Europe. Wycherley was not so lucky. The 
partiality with which the great lady regarded him was indeed 
the talk of the whole town; and sixty years later old men who 
remembered those days told Voltaire that she often stole from 
the court to her lover^s chambers In the Temple, disguised 
like a country girl, with a straw-hat on her head, pattens on 
her feet, and a basket in her hand. The poet was indeed too 
happy and proud to be discreet. He dedicated to the Duchess 
the play which had led to their acquaintance, and in the dedi- 
cation expressed himself in terms which could not but confirm 
the reports which had gone abroad. But at Whitehall such 
an a£Eiur was regarded in no serious light. The lady was not 
afraid to bring Wycherley to court, and introduce him to 
a splendid society with which , as far as appears , he had never 
before mixed. The easy king, who allowed to his mistresses 
the same liberty which he claimed for himself, was pleased 
with the conversation and manners of his new rival. So high 
did Wycherley stand in the royal favoiu- that once, when he 
was confined by a fever to his lodguigs in Bow Street, Charlesi 
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who , with all hk faults, was eertahily a man of social and 

affable disposition, called on him, sat by his bed , advised him 
to try change of air, and gave him a handsome sum of money 
to defray the expense of a journey. Buckingham , then Master 
of the Horse , and one of that infamous ministry known by the 
name of the Cabal, had been one of the Duchess's innumerable 
panunouis. He at first showed some symptoms of jealousy; 
but he soon, alter his fashion, veered round from' anger to 
fondness, and gave Wycherley a commission in his own regi- 
ment and a place in the royal household. 

It would be unjust to Wycherley 's memory not to mention 
here the only good action, as far as we know, of his whole 
life. He is said to have made great exertions to obtain the 
patronage of Buckingham for the illustrious author of Hudi- 
bras, who was now sinking into an obscure grave, neglected 
by a nation proud of his genius , and by a court which he had 
serred too well. Hb Grace consented to see poor Butler; 
and an appointment was made. But unhappily two pretty 
women passed by; the volatile Duke ran after themj the op- 
portunity was lost, and could never be regained. 

The second Dutch war , the most disgraceful war in the 
whole history of England, was now raging. It was not in that 
age considered as by any means necessary that a naval officer 
should receive a professional education. Young men of rank, 
who were hardly able to keep thdr feet hi a breeze , served on 
board of the King's ships , sometimes with commissions, and 
sometimes as volunteers. Mulgrave, Dorset, Rochester, and 
many others, left the playhouses and the Mall for hammocks 
and salt pork , and, ignorant as they were of the rudiments of 
naval service, showed, at least, on the day of battle, the 
courage which is seldom wanting in an English gentleman. 
All good judges of maritime a&urs complained that, under 
this system, the ships were grossly mismanaged , and that the 
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taipavlins oontracied the vices ^ without aequiring fhe gracesi 
of ibe court. But on this subject, as on every other where 
the interests or whims of favourites were concerned, the go- 
vernment of Charles was deaf to all remonstrances. Wycher- 

ley did not choose to be out of the fashion. He embarked, 
was present at a battle , and celebrated it , on his return, in a 
copy of verses too bad for the beUman. * 

About the same time , he brought on the stage his second 
piece, the Gtotleman Dancing-Master* The biographers say 
nothing, as far as we remember, about the fate of this play. 
There is, however, reason to believe that, though certainly for 
superior to Love in a Wood , it was not equally successfuL It 
was first tried at the west end of tlie town, and, as the poet 
confessed, "would scarce do there." It was then performed 
in Salisbury Court, but, as it would seem, with no better event. 
For,in the prologue totheCountry Wife, Wycherley described 
himself as " the late so baftied scribbler." 

In 1675, the Country Wife was performed with brilliant 
success, which, in a litmry point of view, was not wholly un- 
merited. For, though one of the most profligate and h eartless 

* Mr. Leigh Hsiift anppoaea that the iMttle at which Wyeherley wm 
pretent, wm that whieh th« DnkA of York gaisad OTor Opdam^ in IflflS. 
Wc believe that It was one of the battlei between Rupert and De Bnyter, 

in 1073. 

The point is of no importance; and there cannot be said to be much 
evidence either way. We oifer, however, to Mr. Iieigh Hunt's eonsideration 
three arguments , of no great weight c( rtainly, yet sneh as ought, we fliink, 
to prevail in the absence of bettor. First, it is not very likely that a young 
Templar, quite unknown in the world, — and Wycherley was such in 1665, — 
should have quitted his cliambers to go to sea. On the other hand, it would 
be in file regular eonrse of things, that, when a eonrtier and an equerry, 
he should oflTer his services. Secondly, his verses appear to have been 
written after a drawn battlo , like those of 1673, and not after a complete 
victory, like that of 1665. Thirdly, in the epilogue to the Gentleman 
Daneing>Master, written in 1673, he says that "all gentlemen most pack to 
If ea; an expression whIeh makes It probable that he did not himself mean 
to stay bekJnd. 
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of human compositions, it is the elaborate production of a 
milid, not indeed rick, original, or imaginative, bat ingenious, 
observant, quick to seize hints, and patient of the toil of 
polishing. 

The Plain Dealer, equally immoral and equally well writ- 
ten, appeared in 1()77. At tir.st tliis piece j)leased the people 
less than the critics; but after a time its unquestionable 
merits and the zealous support of Jjord Dorset, whose in- 
fluence in literary and fashionable society was unbounded, 
established it in the public favour. 

The fortune of Wyeherley was now in the senith , and be- 
gan to decline. A long lifenvas still before him. But it was 
destined to be filled with nothing but shame and wretched- 
ness, domestic dissensions, literary failures, and pecuniary 
embarrassments. 

The King, who was looking about for an accomplished man 
to conduct the education of his natural son, theyoungDuke of 
Richmond , at length fixed on Wyeherley. The poet , exulting 
in htB good iudc, went down to amuse himself at Tunbridge 
Wells, looked into a booksellei^s shop on the Pantiles, and, to 
his great delight , heard a handsome woman ask for the Plain 
Dealer which had just been published. He made acquaint- 
ance with the lady, who proved to be the Countess of Dro- 
gheda, a gay young widow, with an ample jointure. She was 
charmed with his person and his wit, and, after a short flirta- 
tion, agreed to become his wife. Wyeherley seems to have 
been apprehensive that this connexion might not suit well 
with the King*s plans respecting the Duke of Biehmond. He 
accordingly prevailed on the lady to consent to a fwivate mar- 
riage. All came out. Charles thought the conduct of Wy- 
eherley both disrespectful and disingenuous. Other causes 
probably assisted to alienate the sovereign from the subject 
who had lately beeu &o highly favoured. Buckingham was 
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now in opfKMitioni and had been oommitted to the Tower; 
not, as Ife. Leigh Hunt sapposes, on a charge of Reason, but 
by an order of the Hoose of Lords for some expreamom which 
he had used in debate. Wycherley wrote some bad lines in 
praise of his imprisoned patron, which, if they came to the 
kiiowledjre of the King, would certainly have made his majesty 
very angry. The favour of the court wiis completely with- 
drawn from the poet. An amiable woman with a large fortune 
might indeed have been an ample compensation for the loss. 
But Lady Drogheda was ill-tenq^ered| imperious, and extra* 
vagantly jealous. She had herself been a maid of honour at 
Whitehi|U. She well knewin what estimation couj ugal fideli ty 
was held among the fine gentlemen there, and watched her 
town husband as assiduously as Mr. Pinchwife watched his 
country wife. The unfortunate wit was , indeed , allowed to 
meet lus friends at a tavern opposite to his own house. But on 
such occasions the windows were always open, in order that 
her Ladyship « who was posted on the other side of the street, 
might be satined that no woman was of the party. 

The death of Lady Drogheda released the poet from this 
distress ; but a series of disasters , in rapid succession , broke 
down his health , his spirits , and his fortune. His wife meant 
to leave him a good property, and left him only a lawsuit. His 
father could not or would not assist him. Wycherley was at 
length thrown into the Fleet, and languished there during 
seven years, utterly forgotten, as it should seem , by the gay 
and lively circle of which he had been a distinguished orna- 
ment, la the extremity of his distress he implored the pub- 
lisher who had been enriched by the sale of his works to lend 
him twenty pounds, and was refused. His comedies, however, 
still kept possession ol" the stage, and drew great audiences 
which troubled themselves little about the situation of the 
author. At length Jatues the Second, who had now succeeded 
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to the throne, happened to go to the theatre on an evening 
when the Plain Dealer was aeted. He was pleased hj the per- 
formance, and touched by the fate <^ tiie writer, whom he pro- 
bably remembered as one of the gayest and handsomest of his 

brother's courtiers. The King determined to pay Wycherley's 
debts , and to settle on the unfortunate poet a pension of two 
hundred pounds a year. This munificence on the part of a 
Prince who was little in the habit of rewarding literary merit, 
andwhosewholesoul was devoted to the interests of his church, 
raises in as a surmise which Mr. Lieigh Hunt will, we fear, pro- 
nounee Tetj uncharitable. We cannot help suspeetmg that it 
r/ was at this time tiiat Wycherleyretumed to the communion of 
the Church of Rome. That he did return to the communion of 
the Church of Kome is certain. The date of his reconversion, 
as far as we know, has never been mentioned by any biogra- 
pher. We believe that, if we place it at this time, we do no 
injustice to the character either of Wycherley or James. 

Not long after, old Mr. Wycherley died; and his son, now 
past the middle of life, came to the family estate. Still, how* 
ever, he was not at his ease. His embarrassments were great: 
his property was strictly tied up; and he was on vary bad 
terms with the heir-at-law. He appears to have led, during a 
I long course of years , that most wretched life , the life of a vi- 
f cious old boy about town. Expensive tastes with little money, 
and licentious appetites with declining vigour, were the just 
penance for his early irregularities. A severe illness had pro- 
duced a singular effect on his intellect. His memory played 
him pranks stranger than almost any that are to be found in 
the Ustory of that strange faculty. It seefned to be at once 
pretematnrally strong and pretematurally weak. If a book 
was read to him before he went to bed, he would wake the next 
morning with his mind fall of the thoughts and expressions 
which he had heard over night; and he would write them 
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down , wiihoitt in the least .siupeeting that they were not his 
own. In his verses the same ideas , and even the same words, 

came over and over again several times in a short composition. 
His fine person bore the marks of age, sickness, and soitow; 
and he mourned for his departed beauty with an effeminate re- 
gret. He coold not look without a sigh at the portrait which 
Lely had painted of him when he was only twenty- eight, and 
oUtmi mnimnred QuaiUum mtOatusabiUo. He was stiUnerrously 
anzions aboat his literary reputation, and, not content wi^ 
the fiune which he still poBseesed as a dramatist, was det»- 
mined to be renowned as a satirist and an amatCNT' poet. In 
1704:, after twenty-seven years of silence , he again appeared 
as an author. He put forth a large folio of miscellaneous 
verses, which, we believe, has never been reprinted. Some 
of these pieces bad probably circulated ^rougb the town in 
manuscript. For, before the volume appeared, the critics at 
the cefifeo-honses yery eonfidently predicted that it would be 
utterly worthless, and were in consequence bitterly reviled 
by the poet in an ill written, foolish, and egotistical preface. 
The book amply vindicated the most unfttvourable prophecies 
that had been hazarded. The style and versification are be- 
neath criticism; the morals are those of Kochester. For 
Rochester, indeed, there was some excuse. When his of- 
fences against decorum were committed, he was a very young 
man, misled by a prevailing fashion. Wycherley was sixty- 
four. He had long outlived the tunes when libertinism was 
regarded as essential to the enactor of a wit and agentle- 
man. Most oftherismg poets, Addison, for example, John 
Philips, andRowe, were studious of decency. We can hardly 
conceive anything more miserable than the figure which the 
ribald old man makes in the midst of so many sober and well- 
conducted youths. 

In the very year in which this buLky volume of obscene 
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doggmlwaspttbliabed, Wydie^ley Ibnoed an aegpiaintonee 
of a veiy Hogiilar kind. A Utile, pale, crooked, ocklj, brigbti 
eyedvrohin, just turned of sixteen, had written iome copies 
oiFTerees in whieh discerning judges oonld detect the promise 

of future eminence. There wtis, indeed, as yet nothing 
very striking or original in the conceptions of tlio young poet. 
But he was already skilled in the art of metrical composition. 
His diction and his music were not those of the great old 
masters ; but that which his ablest contemporaries were la- 
bouring to do , he already did best. His style was not richly 
poetical; but it was always neat, compact, and pointed. His 
Terse wanted variety of panse, of swell, and of cadence,* but 
never grated harshly on the ea^, or disappointed it by a feeble 
close. The youth was already free of the company of wits, 
and was greatly elated at being introduced to the author of 
the Plain Dealer and the Country AVife. 

It is curious to trace the history of the intercourse which 
took place between Wycherley and Pope, between the re- 
presentative of the age that was going out and the represen- 
tative of the age that was coming in, between the friend of 
Bocbester and Buckingham , and the friend of Ly tdetcm and 
Mansfield. At first the boy was OMihanted by the kindness 
and condescension of so eminent a writer, haunted his door, 
and followed him about like a spaniel from coffee-house to 
coffee-house. Letters full of affection, humility, and fulsome 
flattery were interchanged between the friends. But the first 
ardour of affection could not last. Pope , though at no time 
scrupulously delicate in his writings or fastidious as to the 
morals of his associates, was shocked by the indecen<7 of a 
rake who, at seventy, was still the representative of the mon- 
strous profligacy of the Bestoration. As the youth grew olderi 
as his mind expanded and his fame rose , he appreciated both 
himself and Wychcrloy more correctly. He felt & just con- 
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tempt for the old gentleman^s Tenes, and was at no great 

pains to conceal his opinion. Wycherley, on the other hand, 
though blinded by self-love to the imperfections of wliat he 
called his poetry, could not but see that there was an immense 
diflFerence between his young compauion's rhymes and his 
own. He was divided between two feelings. He wislied to 
have the assistance of so skilful a hand to polish his lines ; 
and yet he shrank from the hnmiUatioa of being beholdoi for 
literary assistance to a lad who might have been his grandson. 
Pope was willing to give assistance, but was by no means dis- 
posed to give assistance and flattery too. He took the trouble 
to retouch whole reams of feeble stumbling verses , and in- 
serted many vigorous lines which the least skilful reader will 
distinguish in an instant. But he thought that by these ser- 
vices he acquired a right to express himself in terms which 
would not, under ordinary circumstances , become one who 
was addressing a man of four times his age. In one letter, he 
tdls Wycherley tbat ^'the worst pieces are such as, to render 
them very good, would require almost the entire new writing 
of them.'* In another, he gives the following account of his 
corrections: Though the whole be as short again as at first, 
there is not one thought omitted but what is a repetition of 
something in your first volume, or in this very paper; and the 
versification throughout is, I believe, such as nobody can be 
shocked at. The repeated permission you give me of dealing 
freely witili you, will, I hope, excuse what I have done; for, 
if 1 have not spared you when I thought severity would do you 
a kindness, I have not mangled you where I thought there was 
no absolute need of amputation.*' Wych^ley eontinued.to 
return tiianks to aU this hacking and hewing, which was, in- 
deed , of inestimable service to his compositions, i^ut at last 
his thanks began to sound very like reproaches. In private, 
he is said to have described Pope as a person who could not 
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eat out a suit, butwhohadsomeskiUintinnungoldeo^te. In 
his letters to Pope, while he acknowledged that the Teraifica- 
tion of the poems had been greatly improyed , he spoke of the 
whole art of yersifieation with scorn , and sneered at those 

who preferred sound to sense. Pope revenged himself for this 
outbreak of spleen by return of post. He had in his hands a 
volume of Wycherley's rhymes , and he wrote to say that this 
volume was so full of faults that he could not correct it with- 
out completely defacing the manuscript. *4am,*' he said, 
"equally afraid of sparing you, and of o£Pendlng you fay too 
impudent a correctiim.'* This was more than flesh and blood 
could bear. Wycherley reclaimed his papers, in a letter in 
which resentment shows itself plainly through the thin dis- 
guise of civility. Pope , glad to be rid of a troublesome and 
inglorious task, sent back the deposit, and, by way of a 
parting courtesy, advised the old man to turn his poetry into 
prose, and assured him that the public would like bis thoughts 
much better ?rithout his versification. Thus aided this me- 
morable correspondence. 

Wycherley Uved some years after the termination of the 
strange &iendship which we have described. The last scene 
of his life was , perhaps , the most scandalous. Ten days 
before his death, at seventy-five, he married a young girl, 
merely in order to injure his nephew, an act which proves that 
neither years , nor adversity, nor what he called his philoso- 
phy, nor either of the religions which he had at different times 
professed, had taught him the rudiments of morality. He 
died in December, 1715, and lies in the vault under the church 
of St Paul in Cevent^Garden. 

His bride soon after married a Captain Shrimpton, who 
thus became possessed of a large collection of manuscripts. 
These were sold to a bookseller. They were so full of erasures 
and interlineatious that no printer could decipher them. It 
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was neceBsaiy to call in the aid of a proflessed critie; and 
Theobald, the editor of Shakspeare, and the hero of the fint 
Dimciad, was employed to ascertain the trae reading. In this 

way a volume of miscellanies in verse and prose was got up for 
the market. The collection derives all its value from the 
traces of Pope's hand, which are every where discernible. 

Of the moral character of Wycherlej it can hardly be ne- 
cessary for 08 to say more. His fame as a writer rests wholly 
on hb comedies, and chiefly on the last two. Even as a comic 
writer, he was neither of the best school*, nor highest in his 
school. He was in truth a worse Congreve. His chief merit, 
like Congreve's , lies in the style of his dial ogue. But the wit 
which lights up the Tlain Dealer and the Country Wife is pale' 
and flickering, when compared with the gorgeous blaze which 
dazzles us almost to blindness in Love for Love and the Way 
of the W orld. Like Congreve, and, indeed, even more than 
Congreve, Wycherley is ready to sacrifice dramatic propriety 
to the liveliness of his dialogue. The poet speaks out of the 
mouth of all his dunces and coxcombs, and makes them de- 
scribe themselTes with a good sense and acuteness which puts 
them on a level with the wits and heroes. We will give two 
instances, the first which occur to us, from the Country Wife. 
There are in the world fools who find the society of old friends 
insipid, and who are always running after new companions. 
Such a character is a fair subject for comedy. But nothing 
can be more absurd than to introduce a man of this sort saying 
to his comrade , ^' I can deny you noticing: for though I have 
known thee a great while, never go if I do not love thee as well 
as a new acquaintance.*' That town-wits, again, have always 
been rather a heartless class , is true. But none of them , we 
will answer for it, ever said to a young lady to whom he was 
making love, " We wits rail and make love often, but to show 
our parts; as we have no aifections, so we have no malice. ' 
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Wyolierley*s plays are said to have been the produce of 
long and patient labour. The epithet of ''slow" was etaly 
given to him by Rochester, and was fluently repeated. In 

truth his mind, unless we are greatly mistaken, was naturally a 
very meagre soil, and was forced only by great labour and out- 
lay to bear fruit whicli, after all, was not of the highest flavour. 
He has scarcely more claim to originality than Terence. It is 
not too much to say that there is hardly any thing of the least 
value in his plays of which the hint is not to be found eise- 
" where. The best scenes in the Gentleman Dancing^Master 
were suggested by Calderon's Maestro de Damar^ not by any 
means one of the happiest comedies of the greatCastilian poet 
The Country Wife is borrowed from the Ecole dea Maris and 
the Ecole (les Feimnes. The groundwork of the Plain Dealer 
vis taken from the Mimnthropc of Moli^re. One wliole scene 
I is almost translated from the Critique de C Ecole des Femmes. 
I Fidelia is Shakspeare's Viola stolen, and marred in the steal- 
I ing; and the Widow Biackacre, beyond comparison Wycher- 
I ley*s best comic character, is the Countess in Bacine*sHaM26tir«, 
\talkingthejargonof£ngli8h instead of that of Frenchehicane. 
The only thing original about Wycherley, the only thing 
. y which he could ftimish from his own mind in inexhaustible 
! 4 abundance, was profligacy. It is curious to observe how every 
thing that lie touched, however pure and noble, took in an in- 
stant the colour of his own mind. Compare the Knde des 
Fe7«?wc.s with the Country Wife. Agnes is a simpleand aoiiable 
gurl, whose heart is indeed full of love , bat of love sanctioned 
by honour, moraUty^, and religion. Her natural talents are 
great They have been hidden, and, as it might appear, de- 
stroyed by an education daborately bad. But they are called 
fbrth into full energy by a virtuous passion. Her lover, while 
he adores her beauty, is too honest a man to abuse the con- 
fiding tenderness of a creature so charming and inexperienced. 
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Wycherley takes this plot into his hands; and forthwith his 
sweet and gnu^ful oonrtsMp becomes a licentiotts intrigue of • 
the lowest and least sentimental kind, between an impudent f ^. a 
London rake and the idiot wife of a conntry squire. We will - > / 
not go into detaHs. In troth , Wyeheiley's indeeeney is pro- i 
tected against the critics as a skunk is protected against the 
hunters. It is safe , because it is too filthy to handle, and too 
noisome even to approach. 

It is the same with the Plain Dealer. How careful has 
IShakspeare been in Twelfth Night to preserve the dignity and 
delicacy of Viola under her disguise 1 Even when wearing a' \ / 
page's doublet and hose, she is never mixed up with any trans- y 
action wUch the most fastidious mind eouM regard as leaving 
a stain on her. She is employed by the Duke on an embassy 
of love to Olivia, but on an embassy of the most honourable 
kind. Wycherley borrows Viola; and Viola forthwith be- « . 
comes a paudar of the basest sort. But the character of Manly Y 
is the best illustration of our meaning. Moliere exhibited in 
his misanthrope a pure and noble mind which had been sorely 
vexed by the sight of perfidy and malevolence, disguised under 
the forms of politeness. As every extreme naturally generates 
its eontraiy, Alceste adopts a standard of good and evil di- 
rectly qpposed to that of the society which suirounds hun. 
Courtesy seems to him a vice; and tiiose stem virtues which 
are neglected by the fops and coquettes of Paris become too 
exclusively the objects of his veneration. He is often to blame ; 
he is often ridiculous; but he is always a good man; and the 
feeling which he inspires is regret that a person so estimable 
should be so unamiable. Wycherley borrowed Alceste, and 
turned him , — we quote the words of so lenient a critic as Mr. ^ 
Leigh Hunt, into ^'a ferocious sensualist, who believed him- \/' 
self as great a rascal as he thought every body ebe/' The 
surliness of Moli^e*s hero is copied and caricatured. But the 

Macaulay, Essays, IV, 12 
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most nauseous libertinism and the most dastardly fraud are 
substituted for the purity and integrity of the originaL And, 
to make the whole complete, Wycherley does not seem to have 
been aware that hewas notdratdng the portraitof aneminent* 
ly honest man. So depraved was his moral taste that, while 
he firmly believed that he was producing a picture of virtue 
too exalted for the commerce of this world , he was really de- 
lineating the greatest rascal that is to be found, even in his 
own writings. 

We pass a very severe censure on Wycherley, when we 
say that it is a relief to turn from him to Congreve. Congreve*s 
writings, indeed, are by no means pnre; nor was he, as fax 
as we are able to jadge , a warm-hearted or high-minded man. 
Tet , in c<miing to him , we feel that the worst is over, that we 
are one remove further from the Restoration, that we are past 
the Nadir of national taste and morality. 

William Congreve was born in 1670, at Bardsey, in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds. His father, a younger son of a very 
ancient Staffordshire family, had distinguished himself among 
the cavaliers in the civil war, was set down after the Restora- 
tion for the Order of the Royal Oak, and subsequently settled 
in Ireland, under the patronage of the £arl of Burlington. 

Congreve passed his childhood and youth in Ireland. He 
was sent to school at Kilkenny , and thence went to the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. His learning does great honour to his in- 
structors. From his writings it appears, not only that he was 
well acquainted with Latin literature , but that his knowledge 
of the Greek poets was such as was not, in his time, common 
even in a college. 

When he had completed his academical studies, he was sent 
to London to study the law, and was entefed of the Middle 
Temple. He troubled himself, however, very little about 
pleading or conv^ancing, and gave himself up to literature 
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and society. Two kinds of ambition early took possession of 
his mind, and often pulled it in opposite directions. He was 
CQnsdoos of great fertility of thought and power oi ingenious 
combination. His lively conyersation, his polished manners 
and his highly respectable connexions , had obtained for him 
ready access to the best company. He longed to be a great 
writer. He longed to be a man of fashion. Either object was 
within his reach. But could he secure both? Was there not 
something vulgar in letters, something inconsistent with the 
easy apathetic graces of a man of the mode? Was it aristo- 
cratical to be confounded with creatures who lived in the cock- 
lofts of Grub Street, to bargain with publishers, to hurry prin- 
ters* devib and to be hurried by them, to squabble with 
managers, to be applauded or hissed by pit, boxes, and gal- 
leries? Could he forego the renown of being the first wit of 
his age? Could he attain that renown without sullying what 
he valued quite as much, his character for gentility? The 
history of his life is the history of a conflict between these two 
impulses. In his youth the desire of literary fame had the 
mastery; but soon the meaner ambition overpowered the 
higher, and obtained supreme dominion over his mind. 

His first work, a aovel of no great value, he published 
Ufider the assumed name of Cleophil. His second was the 
Old Bachelor, acted in 1693, a play Inferior indeed to his 
other comedies, but, in its own line, inferior to them alone. 
The plot is equally destitute of interest and of probability. 
The characters are either not distinguishable, or are dis- 
tinguished only by peculiarities of the most glaring kind. 
But the dialogue is resplendent with wit and eloquence, which 
indeed are so abundant that the fool comes in for an ample 
share, and yet preserves a certain colloquial air, a certain 
indescribable ease, of which Wycherley had given no example, 
and which Sheridan in vain attempted to imitate. The author, 

12* 
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divided between pride and shame, pride at having written a 
good play, and shame at hainng done an un gentlemanlike 
thing, pretended that he had merely seribhled a few scenes 
for his own amnsement, and affected to yield nnwillingly to 
the importonities of those who pressed him to try his f ortone 
on the stage. The Old Bachelor was seen in manuscript by 
\ Dryden, one of whose best qualities was a hearty and generotts 

V [ admiration for the talents of others. He declared that he had 
never read such a first play, and lent his services to bring it 
into a form fit for representation, Nothiog was wanting to 
the success of the piece. It was so cast as to bring into play 
all the Gomie talent, and to exhibit on the boards in one view 
all the beauty, which Dniry-Lane Theatee, then the only 
theatre in London, could assemble* The result was a com- 
plete triumph ; and the anthor was gratified withrewards more 
substantial than the applauses of the pit. Montagu, then a 
lord of the treasury , immediately gave him a place, and, in 

y a short time , added the reversion of another place of much 
greater value, which, however, did not become vacant till 
many years had elapsed. ^ 
In 1694, Congreve brought out the Double Dealer, a 
comedy in which all the powers which had produced the Old 
Bachelor showed Ihemselyes matured by time and improved 
hy exercise. But the audience was shodked by the characters 
of Maskwell and Lady Touchwood. And, indeed, there is 
something strangely revolting in the way in which a group 
that seems to belong to the house of Laius or of Pelops is 
introduced into the midst of the Brisks , Froths , Carelesses, 
and Plyants. The play was unfavourably received. Yet , if 
the praise of distinguished men could compensate an author 
for the disi^probation of the multitude, Congreve had no 
reason to repine. Dryden, m one of the most ingenious, 
magnificent, and pathetic pieces that he ever wrote, extolled 
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the author of the Double Dealer in terms which now appear 
extravagantly hyperbolical. Till Congreve came forth , — so 
ran this exquisite flatterx, — the superiority of the poets who 
preceded the civil wars was acknowledged* 

Theirs wm the giant race before the flood. *^ 

Since the return of the Royal House, much art and ability 
had been exerted, but the old masters had been still un- 
rivalled. 

" Our builders were with want of genius curati f 
The second temple was not like the first.'* 

At length a Writer had arisen who, just emerging from boy- 
hood, had surpassed the authors of the Knight of the Burning 
Pestle and of the Silent Woman, and who had only one rival 
left to contend with. 

"Hema, flut Imt onee wu prodigal before, 
To aiwkf peare g»Te «• mneh, slie eovld not give hlni more.** 

Some lines near the end of the poem are singularly graceful 
and touching, and sank deep into the heart of Congreve. 

"Already am I worn with cures and age, 
And jost Abaadoiitng the nngrateftQ Btage; 
But you , whom every Muse and Grace adoni, 
Whom I foresee to better fortune bom , 
Be kind to my remains ; and , oh , defend 
Against your Judgment your departed Mend. 
Let not the insulting foe my fame paitney 
Bat guard those laurels which descend to yon.** 

The crowd, as usual , gradually came over to the opinion 
of the men of note; and the Double Dealer was before long 
quite as much admired , though perhaps never so much liked, 
as the Old Bachelor. 

In 1695 appeared Love for Lotc, superior both in wit and 
in scenic effect to either of the prece^g plays. It was per« 
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formed at a new theatre which Betterton and some other 
actors , disgusted by the treatment which they had received in 
Drury-Lane, had just opened in a tennis-court near Lincohi's 
Inn. Scarcely any comedy within the memory of the oldest 
man had been equally successfuL The actors were so elated 
-that ihey gave Congreve a ehare in their theatre; and he 
promised in return to fumiah them with a play ereiy year, 
if his health would permit. Two years passed, howoTer, 
before he produced the Mourning Bride,** a play which, 
paltry as it is when compared , we do not say , with Lear or 
Macbeth, but with the best dramas of Massinger and Ford, 
stands very high among the tragedies of the age in which it 
was written. To find any thing so good we must go twelve 
years back to Venice Preserved, or six years forward to the 
Fair Penitent. The noble passage which Johnson, both in 
writmg and in conTersation, extolled above any other in the 
English drama, has suffered greatly in the public estimation 
from the extravagance of his praise. Had he contented him- 
self with saying that it was finer than any thing in the tragedies 
of Dryden, Otway, Lee, Howe, Southern, Hughes, and 
Addison, than any thing, in short, that had been written for 
the stage since the days of Charles the First, he would not 
have been in the wrong. 

The success of the Mourning Bride was even greater than 
that of Love for Love. Congreve was now allowed to be the 
first tragic as well as the fi»t comic dramatist of his time ; and 
all this at twenty-seven. We believe that no English writer 
except Lord Byron has, at so early an age , stood so high in 
, tiie estimation of his contemporaries. 

At this time took place an event which deserves , in our 
opinion, a very different sort of notice from that which has 
been bestowed on it by Mr. Leigh Hunt. The nation had 
now nearly recovered from the demoralising effect of the 
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Poritan austerity. The gloomy foUies of the reign of the 

Saints were but faintly remembered. The evils produced by 
profaneness and debauchery were recent and glaring. The 
Court, since the Revolution, had ceased to patronise licen- 
tiousness. Mary was strictly pious ; and the vices of the cold, 
stem, and silent William, were not obtruded on the public 
eye. Discountenanced by the government, and falling in the 
fayonr of the people, the profligacy of the Bestoration still 
maintained its ground in some parts of society. Its strong- 
holds were the places where men of wit and fashion con? 
gregated , and above all , the theatres. At this conjuncture 
arose a great reformer whom, widely as we differ from him 
in many important points, we can never mention without 
respect. 

Jeremy Collier was a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, bred at Cambridge. His talents and attainments were 
such as might have been expected to raise him to the highest 
. honours of his profession. He had an extensive knowledge 
of books ; yet he had mingled much with polite society , and 
is said not to have wanted either grace or vivacity in conver*^ 
sation. There were few branches of literature to which he 
had not paid some attention. But ecclesiastical antiquity was 
his favourite study. In religious opinions he belonged to that 
section of the Church of England which lies furthest from 
Geneva and nearest to Home. His notions touching Episcopal 
government, holy orders, the efficacy of the sacraments, the 
authority of the Fathers, the guilt of schism , the importance 
of vestments, ceremonies, and solemn days, differed little 
firom those which are now held by Dr.Pusey and Mr. Newman. 
Towards the close of his lif^, indeed. Collier took some steps 
which brought him still nearer to Popery, mixed water with 
the wine in the Eucharist, made the sign of the cross in con- 
firmation, employed oil in the visitation of the sick, and 
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offered np prayers for the dead. His politics were of a piece 
with his divinity. He was a Torj of the highest sort, such 

as in the cant of his age was called a Tantivy. Not even the 
persecution of the bishops and the spoliation of the univer- 
sities could shake his steady loyalty. While the Convention 
veas sittingyhe wrote with vehemence in defence of the fugitive 
king, and was in consequence arrested. But his dauntless 
spirit was not to he so tamed. He refosed to take the oaths, 
renoimced all his preferments, and, in a snoeesaon of 
pamphlets written with much riolence and with some abifity, 
attempted to exdte the nation against its new masters. In 
1692 he was again arrested on suspicion of having heen con-, 
cerned in a treasonable plot. So unbending were his prin- 
ciples that his friends could hardly persuade him to let them 
bail him ; and he afterwards expressed his remorse for having 
been induced thus to acknowledge, by implication, the autho- 
rity of usurping government. He was soon in trouble 
again. Sir John Friend and Sir William Parkins were tried 
and eonrieted of high treason for planidng the murder of 
King T^^Iliam. ColUer administered spiritual consolation to 
them, attended tiiem to Tyburn, and , just before they were 
turned off, laid his hands on their heads , and by the authority 
which lie derived from Christ, solemnly absolved them. This 
scene gave indescribable scandal. Tories joined with Whigs 
in blaming the conduct of the daring priest. Some acts, it 
was said, which fail under the definition of treason are such 
that a good man may, in troubled times, be led into them 
even by his virtues. • It may be necessary for the protection 
of society to punidi sueh a man. But even in punishing him 
we consider him as legally rather than morally guilty , and 
hope that his honest error, though it eannot be pardoned 
here, will not be counted to him for sin hereafter. But such 
was not the case of Collier's penitents. They were concerned 
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iu a plot for way laying and bntcbering, in an hour of seemity, 
one who, whether he were or were not their king, was at all 
events their fellow-creature. Whether the Jacobite theoiy 
about the rights of governments and the duties of subjects 
were or were not well founded, assassination must always be 
considered as a great crime. It is condemned even by the 
maxims of worldly honour and morality. Much more must 
it be an object of abhorrence to the pure Spouse of Christ 
The Church cannot surely, without the saddest and most 
mournful forebodings, see one of her children who has been 
guilty of this great wickedness pass into eternity without any 
sign of repentance. That these traitors had given any sign of 
repentance was not alleged. It might be that they had pri- 
vately declared their contrition; and, if so, the minister of 
religion might be justified in privately assuring them of the 
Divine forgiveness. But a public remission ought to have 
been preceded by a public atonement. The regret of these 
men, if expressed at all, had been expressed in secret. The 
hands of CoUier had been laid on them in the presence of 
thousands. The infsrence which hu enemies drew from his 
conduct was that he did not consider the conspiracy against 
the life of William as sinful. But this inference he very vehe- 
mently, and, we doubt not, very sincerely denied. 

The storm raged. The bishops put forth a solemn cen- 
sure of the absolution. The Attorney- General brought the 
matter before the Court of King^s Bench. Collier had now 
made up his mind not to give bail for his appearance before 
any court which derived its authority from the usurper. He 
accordingly absconded and was outlawed. He survived these 
events about thirty years. The prosecution was not pressed ; 
and he was soon suflPered to resume his literary pursuits in 
quiet. At a later period , many attempts were made to shake 
his perverse integrity by offers of wealth and dignity, bu^in 
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▼aiiL When he died , towards the end of the reign of Gkorge 
the First, he was still tinder the ban of the law. 

We shall not be suspected of regarding either the politics 
I or the theology of Collier with partiality; but we believe him 
f to have been as honest and courageous a man as ever lived. 
We will go further, and say that, though passionate and often 
wrong-headed, he was a singularly fair controversialist, candid| 
generous, too high-spirited to take mean advantages even in 
the most exciting disputes , and pure from all taint of personal 
malevolence. It must also be admitted that his opinions on 
eedesiastical andpoliticalafiaiiSi though in themselves absurd 
and pemicions , eminently qualified him to be the reformer of 
our lighter literature. The libertinism of the press and of the 
stage was, as we have said, the effect of a reaction against 
the Puritan strictness. Profligacy was, like the oak leaf on 
the twenty- ninth of May, the badge of a cavalier and a high 
churchman* Decency was associated with conventicles and 
calves' heads. Grave prelates were too much disposed to 
wink at the excesses of a body of zealous and able aJilies who 
covered Boundheads and Presbyterians with ridicule. If a 
Whig raised his voice against the impiety and licentiousnesa 
of the fashionable writers, his mouth was instantly stopped by 
the retort : You are one of those who groan at a light quota- 
tion from Scripture, and raise estates out of the plunder of 
the Church, who shudder at a double entendre^ and chop off 
the heads of kings. A Baxter, a Burnet, even a Tillotson^ 
would have done little to purify our literature. But when a 
man, fanatical in the cause episcopacy and actually under 
outlawry for his attachment to hereditary right, came for- 
ward as the champion of decency, the battle was already 
half won. 

In 1698, Collier published his Short View of the Profane- 
ness and Immorality of the English Stage, a book which threw 
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the whole literary world into commotion , but which is now 
much less read than it deserves. The faults of the work, 
indeed, are neither few nor small. The dissertations on the 
Greek aad Latin drama do not at all help the argument, and, 
whatever may have been thought of them by the generation 
whieh fancied that Christ Church had refuted BentLey, are 
such as, in the present day, a scholar of very humble preten- 
sions may venture to pronounce boyish, or rather babyish. 
The censures are not sufficiently discriminating. The authors 
whom Collier accused had been guilty of such gross sins 
against decency that he was certain to weaken instead of 
strengthening his case, by introducing into his charge against 
them any matter about which there could be the smallest 
dispute. He was, however, so injudicious as to place among 
the outrageous offences which he justly arraigned, some 
things whieh are really quite innocent, and some slight in- 
stances of levity which, though not perhaps strictly correct, 
could easOy be parallded from the works of writers who had 
rendered great services to morality and religion. Thus he 
blames Congreve, the number and gravity of whose real 
transgressions made it quite unnecessary to tax him with any 
that were not real , for using the words " martyr " and '* inspi- 
ration" in a light sense; as if an archbishop might not say 
that a speech was inspired by claret, or that an alderman was 
a martyr to the gout. Sometimes, again, Collier does not 
sufficiently distinguish between the dramatist and the persons 
of the drama. Thus he blames Vanbrugh for putting into 
Lord Foppington's mouth some contemptuous expressions 
respecting the Church service ; though it is obvious that Van- 
brugh could not better express reverence than by making 
Lord Foppington express contempt. There is also through- 
out the Short View too strong a display of professional feeling. 
Collier is not content with claiming for his order an immunity 
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from indiscriminate scurrility ; he will not allow that , in any 
case, any word or act of a divine can be a proper subject for 
ridicule. Nor does he confine this benefit of clergy to the 
ministers of the Established Church. He extends the pri- 
vilege to Catholic priestSi and, what in him is more surprising, 
to Dissenting preachers. This, howeyer, 18 a mere trifle* 
Imaoms, Brabiiniiis, priests of Jupiter, priefts of Baal, are 
alltobeheldsaered. Diyden is blamed for making the Mufti 
in Don Sebastian talk nonsense. Lee is called to a scTere 
account for his incivility to Tirestas. But the most curious 
passage is that in which Collier resents some uncivil reflections 
thrown by Cassandra , in Dryden's Cleomcnos , on the calf 
Apis and his hierophants. The words "grass-eating, foddered 
god," words which really are much in the style of several pas- 
sages in the Old Testament, give as much offence to this 
Christian divine as they could have given to the priests of 
Memphis* 

But, whenalldeductions hovebeen made, great merit must 
be allowed to this work. There is hardly any book of that 

time from which it would be possible to select specimens of 
writing so excellent and so various. To compare Collier with 
Paycal would indeed be absurd. Yet we hardly know where, 
except in the Provincial Letters , we can find mirth so harmo- 
niously and becomingly blended with solemnity as in the Short 
View. In truth , all the modes of ridicule , from broad fun to 
polished and antithetical sarcasm, were at C<^er*s command. 
On the other hand , he was complete master of the rhetoric of 
honest indignation. We scarcely know any volume which 
contains so many bursts of that peculiar eloquence which 
comes from the heart and goes to the heart. Indeed the spirit 
of the book is truly heroic. In order fairly to appreciate it, 
we must remember the situation in which the writer stood. 
He was under the frown of power. His name was already a 
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mark for the invectives of one half of the writers of the age , 
when, in the cause of good taste, good sense, and good moralSi 
he gare battle to the other half. Strong as his political pre- 
jttdiees were , he seems on this occasion to have entirely laid 
them aside. He has forgotten that he is a Jacobite, and re* 
members only that he is a citizen and a Christian* Some of 
his sharpest censures are directed against poetry whicb had 
been hailed with delight by the Tory party , and had inflicted 
a deep wound on the Whigs. It is inspiriting to see how gal- 
lantly the solitary outlaw advances to attack enemies, for- 
midable separately, and, it might have been thought, ir- 
resistible when combined, distributes his swashing blows 
right and left among Wycherley , Congreve, andVanbrugh, 
treads the wretched D'Urfey down in the dirt beneath his feet, 
and strikes with aU his strength foil at the towering crest of 
Dryden. 

The effect produced by the Short View was immense. 

The nation was on the side of Collier. But it could not be 
doubted that, in the great host which he had defied, some 
champion would be found to lift the gauntlet. The general 
belief was that Dryden would take the field ; and all the wits 
anticipated a sharp contest between two well-paired comba- 
tants. The great poet had been singled out in the most 
marked manner* It was well known that he was deeply hurt, 
.that mmch smaller proTOcations had formerly roused hun to 
Solent resoitment, and that there was no literary weapon, 
offensive or defensive , of which he was not master. But his 
conscience smote him ; he stood abashed , like the fallen arch- 
angel at the rebuke of Zephon, — 

** And felt how awftil goodness is , and saw 
Virtue in her ihap^ how love^ ; mw and pined 

His loss/* 

At a later period he mentioned the Short View in the preface 
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to his Fables. Ho complained, with some asperity, of the 
harshness with which he had been treated , and urged some 
matters in mitigation. But, on the whole, he frankly acknow- 
ledged that he had been jiwtly reproved. *4f/' said he, <*Mr. 
Collier be my enemy, let him triumph. If he be my Mend, as 
I have given him no personal occasion to be otherwisei he will 
be glad of my repentance.*' 

It would have been wise in Congreve to follow his master's 
example. He was precisely in that situation in which it is 
madness to attempt a vindication; for his guilt was so clear, 
that no address or eloquence could obtain an acquittal. On 
the other hand , there were in his case many extenuating cir- 
cumstances which, if he had acknowledged his error and pro- 
mised amendment, would have procured his pardon. The 
most rigid censor could not but make great allowances for 
the faults into which so young a man had been seduced by evil 
example, by the luxuriance of a vigorous fancy, and by the 
inebriating effect of popular applause. Tlie esteem, as well 
as the admiration, of the public was still within his reach. He 
might easily have effaced all memory of his transgi-essions, 
and have shared with Addison the glory of showing that the 
most brilliant wit may be the ally of virtue. But, in any case, 
prudence should have restrained him from encountering Col- 
Uer. The nonjuror was a man thoroughly fitted by nature, 
education, and habit, for polemical dispute. Congreve*8 
mind , though a mind of no common fertility^ and vigour, was 
of a different class. No man understood so well the art of 
polishing epigrams and repartees into the clearest effulgence 
and setting them neatly in easy and familiar dialogue. In this 
sort of jewellery he attained to a mastery unprecedented and 
inimitable. But he was altogether rude in the art of contro- 
versy ; and he had a cause to defend which scarce^ any nrt 
could have rendered victorious.* 
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The event was Buoh as might have been foreseen. Con- 
greve's answer was aeomplete failnre. He wasaogiy, obscnrei 
and dull. Even the Green Boom and Will's Coffee*Honse 
were eompelled to acknowledge that in wit, as well as in argu- 
ment, the parson had a decided advantage over the poet. 
Not only was Congreve unable to make any show of a case 
where he was in the wrong; but he succeeded in putting him- 
self completely in the wrong where he was in the right. Collier 
had taxed him with profaneness for calling a clergyman Mr. 
Prig, and for introducing a coachman named Jehu, in allusion 
to the King of Israel, who was known at a distance by his 
furious driring. Had there been nothing worse in the Old 
Bachelor and Double Dealer, Congreve might pass for as 
pure a writer as Cowper himself, who , in poems revised by so 
austere a censor as John Newton, calls a fox-hunting squire 
Nimrod, and gives to a chaplain the disrespectful name of 
Smug. Congreve might with good effect have appealed to 
the public whether it might not be fairly presumed that, when 
such frivolous charges were made, there were no very serious 
charges to make. Instead of doing this , he pretended that 
he meant no allusion to the Bible by the name of Jehu, and 
no reflection by the name of Prig. Strange, that a man of 
such parts should, in order to defend himself against imputa* 
tions which nobody could regard as important, tell untruths 
which it was certain that nobody would believe! 

One of the pleas which Congreve set up for himself and his 
brethren was that , though they might be guilty of a little 
levity here and there , they were careful to inculcate a moral, 
packed close into two or three lines, at the end of every play. 
Had the fact been as he stated it, the defence would be worth 
very little. For no man acquainted with human nature could 
think that a sententious couplet would undo all the mischief 
that five profligate acts had done. Bat it would have been 
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wise in Congreve to have looked again at his own comedies 
before he use^ t his argument. Collier did ao \ and fooud that 
the moral of the Old Bachelor, the grave apophthegm which 
is to be a set-off against all the Ubertuusm of the piece, is con- 
tained in the following triplet: 

"What rugged ways attend the noon of life! 
Oar Buu declines , and with what anxious strife t 
Wh&t pain , we tug that galling load — a Willi*" 

^^LoYC for Love," says Collier, '^may have a somewhat 
better fiuewell , but it would do a man little service should he 
remember it to bis dying day 

" The miracle to-day is, that we find 
A lover true, not that a woman's kind*** 

Gollier*8 reply was severe and triumphant. One of his re* 
partees we will quote , not as a favourable specimen of his 

manner, but because it was called forth by Congreve's cha- 
racteristic affectation. The poet spoke of the Old Bachelor 
as a trifle to which he attached no value, and which had be- 
come public by a sort of accident. I wrote it he said , ^ Ho 
amuse myself in a dow recovery from a fit of sickness.*' 
^^What Ids disease was,** replied Collier, <<I am not to in- 
quire: but it must be a very ill one to be worse than the 
remedy.*' 

All that Congreve gained by coming forward on this oc- 
casion was that he completely deprived himself of the excuse 
which he might with justice have pleaded for his early 
ofl'euces. ^'Why," asked Collier, " should the man laugh at 
the mischief of the boy, and make the disorders of his nonage 
his own, by an after approbation ? " 

Congreve was not Collier's only opponent. Yanbrugh, 
Dennisi and Settle took the field. And, from a passage in a 
eontempor^ satire, we are inclined to think that among the 
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answers to the Short View was one written , or supposed to be 
written, by Wycherley. The Tietory remained with Collier. 

A great and rapid reform in almost all the departments of onr 
lighter literature was the clfect of his labours. A new race of 
wits and poets arose, who generally treated with reverence 
the great ties which bind society together, and whose very 
indecencies were decent when compared with those of the 
school which flourished during the last forty years of the 
seventeenth eentuxy. 

This controTenQT probably prerented Congrere from f olr 
filUng the engagements into which he had entered with the 
actors. It was not till 1700 that he produced the Way of the 
World , the most deeply meditated and the most brilliantly 
written of all his works. It wants, perhaps, the constant 
movement, the effervescence of animal spirits , which we find 
in Love for Love. But the hysterical rants of Lady Wishfort, 
the meeting of Witwould and his brother, the country knight's 
courtship and his subsequent revel, and, above all, the chase 
and surrender of Millamaat, are superior to any thmg that 
is to be found in the i^ole range of English comedy from the 
dvil war downwards. It is quite inezj^cable to us that this 
play should have failed on the stage. Tet so it was ; and the 
author, already sore with the wounds which Collier had in- 
flicted , was galled past endurance by 'this new stroke. He 
resolved never again to expose himself to the rudeness of a 
tasteless audience, and took leave of the theatre for ever. 

He lived twenty-eight years longer, without adding to the 
high literary reputation which he had attained. He read 
much while he retained his eyesight, and now and then wrote 
a short essay, or put an idle tale mto ve;se; but he appears 
never to have planned any considerable work. The miscel- 
laneous pieces which he published in 1710 are of little value, 
and have long been forgotten. 
Maewlaif, E8tayt» IT. 13 
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The stock of fame which he had acquired by his comedies 
was sufficient, assisted by the graces of his maimer and con* 
yersation, to secure for him a high place in the estimation of 
the world* During the winter, he lived among the most dis^ 
tinguished and agreeable people in London. His summers 
were passed at the splendid country-seats of ministers and 
peers. Literary envy and political faction , which in that age 
respected nothing else, respected his repose. He professed 
to be one of the party of which his patron Montagu, now 
Lord Halifax, was the head. But he had civil words and small 
good offices for men of every shade of opinion. And men of 
every shade of opinion spoke well of him in return. 

His means were for a long time scanty. The place which 
he had in possession barely enabled him to live with comfort. 
And, when the Tories came into power, some thought that he 
would lose even this moderate provision. But Harley, who 
was by no means disposed to adopt the exterminatiug policy 
of the October club, and who, with all his faults of under- 
standing and temper, had a sincere kindness for. men of 
genius, reassured the anxious poet by quoting veiy gracefully 
and happily the lines of Virgil, 

**Non obtBM mdeo gwtHnu peeUm Pflud , 
Nec tam aToniu egaoi Tyrte Sol Jvnglt ab vbe.** 

The indulgence with which Congreve was treated by the 
Tories was not purchased by any concession on his part which 
could justly offend the Whigs. It was his rare good fortune 
to share the triumph of his friends without having shared their 
proscription. When the House of Hanover came to the throne, 
he partook largely of the prosperity of those with whom he 
was connected. The reversion to which he had been nomi- 
nated twenty years before fell in. He was made secretaiy 
to the island of Jamaica; and his whole income amounted to 
twelve hundred a year, a fortune which, for a single man. 
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was in that age not onl^ easy bat splendid. He continued^ 
however, to practise the frugality wMch he had learned when 
heeould scarce spare, as Swift tells ns, a shilling to pay the 

chairmen who carried him to Lord Halifax's. Though he had 
nobody to save for, he laid up at least as much as he spent. 

The infirmities of age came early upon him. His habits 
had been intemperate; he sufPered much from gout; and, 
when confined to his chamber, he had no longer the solace 
of literature. Blindness, the most cniel misfortune that can 
befall the lonely student , made his books useless to him. He 
was thrown on society for all his amusement; and in society 
his good breeding and Tivaeity made hhn always weleome. 

By the rising men of letters he was considered not as a 
rival, but as a classic. He had left their arena; he never 
measured his strength with them; and he was always loud in 
applause of their exertions. They could, therefore, enter- 
tain no jealousy of him, and thought no more of detracting 
from his £Eune than of carping at the great men who had been 
lying a hundred years in Poets' Comer. Even the inmates of 
Qrah Street,, even the heroes of the Dunciad, were for once 
just to living merit. There can be no stronger illustration 
of the estimation in which Congreve was held than the fact 
that the Eiigli«h Iliad, a work which appeared with more 
splendid auspices than any otiier in our language, was dedi- 
cated to him. There was not a duke in the kingdom who 
would not have been proud of such a compliment. Dr. John- 
son expresses great admiration for the independence of spirit 
which Pope showed on this occaaiott. He passed over peers 
and statesmen to inscribe his Iliad to Congreve, with a magnar 
nimiiy of which the praise had been complete , had his Mend's 
virtue been equal to his wit. Why he was chosen for so great 
an honour, it is not now possible to know." It is certainly 
impossible to know; yet we think , it is possible to guess. 

13* 
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The translation of the Iliad had been sealously befriended hy 
men of all politioal opinions. The poet who, at an early age, 
had been raised to affluence bythe eninloiuliberaUtyofWhigs 
.and Tories, could not with propriety inscribe to a chief of 
either party a work which had been munificently patronised 
by both. It was necessary to find some person who was at 
once eminent and neutral. It was therefore necessary to pass 
over peers and statesmen. Congreve had a high name in 
letters. He had a high name in aristocratic circles. He lived 
on terms of ciyiUty with men of all parties. By a courtesy 
paid to him, neither the ministers nor the leaders of the Q|q^ 
sition could be offSended. 

The singular affectaiaon which had from the first been 
characteristic cf Congrere grew Atronger and stronger as he 
advanced in life. At last it became disagreeable to him to 
hear his own comedies praised. Voltaire, whose soul was 
burned up by the raging desire for literary renown , was half 
puzzled and half disgusted by what he saw, during his visit 
to England, of this extraordinary whim. CongrCTB dis- 
claimed the character of a poet , declared that his plays were 
trifles produced in an idle hour, and begged that Voltaire 
would consider him merely as a gentleman. If you had been 
merely a genttomia," said Voltaire, "I should not faaye come 
to see you." 

Congreve was not a man of warm affections. Domestic 
ties he had none ; and in the temporary connexions which he 
formed with a succession of beauties from the green-room 
his heart does not appear to have been interested. Of all his 
attachments that to Mrs. Brace^dle lasted the longest and 
was the most celebrated. This charming actress, who was 
during many years, the idol of all London, whose face caused, 
the fatal broil in whloii Mountfort feXi, and for which Lord 
Mohun was tried by the peers, and to whom the Earl of Scars- 
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dale was said to hxfe made hoaouraUe addreMee, had con- 
daeled henelf, in veiy ttying oircoinstuioeBi witii eztraor- 
dinaiy discretion. CongreTe at length became herconfidential 
Mend. They constantly rode ont together and dined to- 
gether. Some people said that she was his mistress, and others 
that she would soon be his wife. He was at last drawn away 
from her by the influence of a wealthier and haughtier beauty. 
Henrietta, daughter of the great Marlborough ^ and Countess 
of Godolphin) had, on her father's death, socceeded to his 
dukedom, and to the greater part of his immense property. 
Her husband was an insignificant man, of whomLordChest^* 
field said that he came to the House ofPeeis only to deep, and 
that he might as well sleep on the right as on the left of the 
woolsack. Between the Duchess and Coiigreve sprang up a 
most eccentric friendship. He had a seat every day at her 
table, and assisted in the direction of her concerts. That ma- 
lignant old beldame, the Dowager Duchess Sarah, who had 
quarrelled with her daughter as she had quarrelled with every 
body else, affected to suspect that there was something wrong. 
But the world in general appears to have thought that a great 
lady might, without any imputation on her character, pay 
marked attention to a man of eminent genius who was near 
sixty years old, who was still older in appearance and in con- 
stitution, who was confined to his chair by gout, and who was 
unable to read from blindness. 

In the summer of 1728 , Congreve was ordered to try the 
Bath waters. During his excursion he was overturned in his 
diarioty and received some severe internal izgury firom which 
he never recovered. He came back to London in a dangerous 
states complained constantly of a pain in his side, and con- 
tinued to shik, till in the following January he expired. 

He left ten thousand pounds , saved out of the emoluments 
of his lucrative places. Johnson says that this money ought 
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to have gone to the Congreve family , which waB then in great 
distress. Doetor Toong and Mr. Leigh Hunt, two g^tlemen 
who seldom agree with each other, but with whom^ on this 
occasion , we are happy to agree , think that it onght to have 
gone to Mrs. Bracegh^le. Congreve 1>eqaeatlied two hundred 
pounds to Mrs. Biacegirdle, and an equal sum to a certain 
Mrs. Jellat; but tlie bulk of his accumulations went to the 
Duchess of Marlborough, in whose immense wealth such a 
legacy was as a drop in the bucket. It might have raised the 
fallen fortunes of aStaifordshire squire; it might have enabled 
a retired actress to enjoy eveiy comfort, and, in her sense, 
every Itunuy: hat it was hardly sufficient to defray tiie 
Duchess's establishment for three months. 

The great lady buried her friend with a pomp seldom seen 
at the funerals of poets. The corpse lay in state under the 
ancient roof of the Jerusalem Chamber, and was interred in 
Westminster Abbey. The pall was borne by the Duke of 
Bridgewater , Lord Cobbam , the Earl of Wilmington , who 
had been Speaker, and was afterwards FirstLord of the Trea- 
snxy, and other m^ of highconnderatiofi. Her Grace laid 
out her friend's bequest in a superb diamond neeklaoe , which 
she wore in honour of hun, and, if teport is to be bdieved, 
showed her regard in ways much more eztraordinaiy. It is 
said that a statue of him in ivory, which moved by clockwork, 
was placed daily at her table, that she had a wax doll made in 
imitation of him, and that the feet of the doll were regularly 
blistered and anointed by the doctors , as poor Congreve's feet 
had been when he suffered from the gout. A monument was 
erected to ihe poet in Westminster Abbey, with an inscription 
written by the Duchess; and Lord Oofoham honoured him 
with a cenotaph, which seems to us, though that is a bold 
word, the ugliest and most absurd of the buildings at Stowe. 

We have said that Wycherley was a worse Congreve* 
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There was, indeed, a remarkable analogy between the wri- 
tings and liTes of these two men. Both wm gentlemen libe- 
rally educated. Both led town lives, and knew human nature 
only as it appears between H3rde Park and the Tower. Both 
were men of wit. Neither had much imagination. Both at an 
early age produced lively and profligate comedies. Both re- 
tired from the field while in early manhood, and owed to 
their youthful achievements in literature whatever considera- 
tion they enjoyed in later life. Both, after they had ceased 
to write for the stage, published voiames of miscellanies which 
did little credit either to theur talents or to their morals. Both, 
durmg their deeUnmg years, hung loose upon sociefy; and 
both, in theur last moments , made eccentric and unjustifiable 
dispositions of their estates. 

But in every point Congreve maintained his superiority to 
Wycherley. Wycherley had wit ; but the wit of Congreve far 
outshines that of every comic writer, except Sheridan, who 
has arisen within the last two centuries. Congreve had not, 
in a large measure, the poetical faculty; but compared with 
Wycherley he might be called a great poet. Wycherley had 
some knowledge of books; but Congreve was a man of real 
teaming. Congreve's offences against decorum, though high- 
ly culpable, were not so gross as those of Wycherley ; nor did 
Congreve, like Wycherley , exhibit to the world the deplora- 
ble spectacle of a licentious dotage. Congreve died in the 
enjoyment of high consideration; Wycherley forgotten or de- 
spised. Congreve's will was absurd and capricious ; but Wy- 
cherley's last actions appear to have been prompted by ob- 
durate malignity. 

Here, at least for the present, we must stop. Yanhnigfa 
and Farquhar are not men to be hastily dismissed, and we 
have not left ouzsetYes space to do them j us ike. 
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The Opinions of Lord Holland, as recorded in the Journals of the //ousf? of 
Lords J from 17U7 to 1841. Collected and edited by D. C. MorLAK, of 
Ldncoln^Blnn, Barrister-at-Iiaw. 8vo. Liondoa: 1641. 

Many reasons make it impossible for us to lay before our 
readers, at the present moment, a complete view of the cha- 
racter and public career of the late Lord Holland. But we 
feel that we have already defetred too long the duty of paying 
some tribute to his memory. We feel that it 18 more becoming 
to bring without fUrtfaer delay an offering, though intrindeally 
of little value, than to leave his tomb longer without some 
token of our reverence and love. 

We shall say very little of the book which lies on our table. 
And yet it is a book which , even if it had been the work of a 
less distinguished man , or had appeared under circumstances 
less interesting, would have well repaid an attentive perusal. 
It is valuable, both as a record of principles and as a model of 
composition. We find in it all the great maxims which, during 
more than forty years, guided.Lord Holland's publie c<mduet, 
and the chief reasons on which those maxims rest, condensed 
into the smallest possible space, and set forth with admirable 
perspicuity, dignity, and precision. To his opinions on Fo- 
reign Policy we for the most part cordially assent; but, now 
and then we are inclined to think them imprudently generous. 
We could not have signed the protest against the detention of 
Napoleon. The Protest respecting the course which £n£^and 
pursued at the Congress of Yerona, tiiongh it contain* much 
that is excellent, contains also positions which, we are inclined 
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to think , Lord Holland would, at a later period , have ad- 
mitted to be UDSOimd. But to all hu doctrines on constita- 
tional qoestions, we give our hearty appvobatioii; and we 
firmly believe tiiat no British €k>yeniinent has orer deviated 
from that line of internal policy which he has traced , without 
detriment to the pablic 

We will give , as a specimen of this little volume, a single 
passage, in which a chief article of the political creed of the 
Whigs is stated and explained ^ with singnlar deamess , force 
and brevil^. Our readers wiU remember that, in 18^, the 
Catiiofic Association raised the cry of emancipation with most 
formidable effect The Tories acted after their kind. In- 
stead of removing the grievance they tried to put down the 
agitation, and brought iu a law, apparently sharp and strin- 
gent , but in truth utterly impotent , for restraining the right 
of petition. Lord Holland's Fiotest on that occasion is ex- 
cdlent. 



'*We are," says he, "well aware that the privileges of the people, 
His rii^ts of free diaoataioii, end the ipirit and letter of our popnler 
Inetttntioiii, iwttt render — and fhey are intended to render—* the 

tinuanoe of an eztenalTe grievance, and of the dissatisfaction consequent 
thereupon, dangerous to the tranquillity of the country, and ultimately 
subversive of the authority of the state. Experience and theory alike forbid 
IIS to deny that effeot of a f^ee eomtltatton ; a tente of joetlee and a love of 
liberty equally deter us from lamenting it. But we have alwaja been taught 
to look for the remedy of such disorders in the redress of the grievances 
which justify them, and iu the removal of the dissatisfaction from which 
fhej flow — not In restraints on ancient privileges , not in inroads on the 
:rfghl of public discussion nor in violations of the principles of a free 
government. If, therefore, the legal method of seeking redress, which 
has been resorted to by persons labouring under grievous disabilities , be 
fraught with immediate or remote danger to the state , we draw from that 
eireoiaalaiiee aeoaelaslflin long sinee fi»retold by great avthorlty— namtiy, 
that the British constitution, and large exclusions, cannot subsist together; 
that the constitutioA must destroy them, or they will destroy the con- 
stitution/' 
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It was not) however, of this little book, valuable and in- 
teresting as it is , but of the author , that we meant to spei^ ' 
and we will try to do so with calmness and impartiality* 

In Older to folly appfeciftte the character of Lord Holkndi 
it is necessaij to go &r back into the history of his ftmily ; for 
he had inherited something morethan a coronet and an estate. 
To theHouse of which he was the head belongs one distinction 
which we believe to be without a parallel in our annals. 
During more than a century, there has never been a time at 
which aFoxhas not stood in a prominent station among public 
men. Scarcely had the chequered career of the first Lord 
Holland dosed, when his son, Charles, rose to the head of the 
Opposition, and to the first rank among English debaters* 
And before Charles was borne to Westminster Abb^ a third 
Fox had already become one of the most conspicuous poli- 
ticians in the kingdom. 

It is impossible , not to be struck by the strong family like- 
ness which, in spite of diversities arising from education and 
position, appears in these three distinguished persons. In 
their faces and figures there was a resemblance, such as is 
conunon enough in norels, where one picture is good for ten 
generations, but such as in real life is seldom found. The 
ample person, the massy and thoughtfiil fbrehead, the large 
eyebrows, the fiill cheek and lip, the expression, so singularly 
compounded of sense , humour, courage, openness, a strong* 
will and a sweet temper, were common to all. But the features 
of the founder of the House , as the pencil of Reynolds and the 
chisel of Nollekens have handed them down to us , were dis- 
agreeably harsh and exaggerated. In his descendants, the 
aspect was preserved, but it was softened, till it became, in the 
late lord, the most gracious and intmsting countenance that 
was ever lighted iqp by the mingled lustre of intdligence and 
benevolence. 
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As it was with the faees of the men of this noble family, so 
was it also with their minds. Natnze had done much for them 
an. She had moulded them all of that elay of irbkAi she is 
most sparing. To all she had ghren strong reason and sharp 

wit, a quick relish for every physical and intellectual en- 
joyment, constitutional intrepidity, and that frankness by 
which constitutional intrepidity is generally accompanied, 
spirits which nothing could depress, tempers easy, generous, 
and placable, and that genial courtesy which has its seat in the | 
heart, and of which artificial politeness is only a faint and cold ( 
imitation* Sach a dispontion is the riehest inheritanoe iba* 
ever was entailed on any fiunily. 

Bat training 'and situation greatly modified the fine qua- 
lities which nature lavished with such profusion on three ge- 
nerations of the house of Fox. The first Lord Holland was a 
needy political adventurer. He entered public life at a time 
when the standard of integrity among statesmen was low. He 
started as the adherent of a minister who had indeed many 
titles to respect, who possessed eminent talents both for admi- 
nistration and for debate , who understood the pablio interest 
well, and who meant fiiirly by tiie conntry, bitt who had seen 
so mnch perfidy and meanness that he had become seeptieal aa 
to the ezistenee of probity. Weary of the eant of patriotism, 
Walpole had learned to talk a cant of a different kind. Dis- 
gusted by that sort of hypocrisy which is at least a homage to 
virtue , he was too much in the habit of practising the less re- 
spectable hypocrisy which ostentatiously displays , and some- 
times even simulates vice. To Walpole Fox attached himself, 
politically and personally, with the ardonr which belonged 
to his temperament. And it is not to be denied that in the 
sohool of Walpole he contracted jGuiltB which destroyed the 
▼aloe of his many great endowments. He raised himself, in* 
deed , to the first consideration in the House of Commons ; he 
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became a consummato master of the art of debate ; he attained 
honovn and immense wealth; bat the public esteem and con- 
fidence wtBce witUield from him. His prirate fineiide, indeed, 
justly extolled his geaeroii^ and good-nature. They main** 
tained Iftat in those parts of his conduct wfaieh they oovld 
least defend there was nothing sordid , and that , if he was 
misled, he was misled by amiable feelings, by a desire to serve 
his friends , and by anxious tenderness for his children. But 
by the nation he was regarded as a man of insatiable rapacity 
and desperate ambition; as a man ready to adopt, without 
Bcmplei tibe moat immoral and the most miconstitutional mai&- 
nem; as a man perfectly fitted, by all his opinions and fSeel« 
ings , for the work of managing the Parliament by means of 
seeret-ser?iee-money, and of keeping down the people with 
the bayonet. Many of his contemporaries had a morality quite 
as lax as his: but very few among them had his talents, and 
none had his hardihood and energy, lie could not, like 
Sandys and Doddington , find safety in contempt. He there- 
fore became an object of such general ayersion asnostatesman 
since the fall of Strafford has inemrred, of such general avel^ 
non as was probably neyer in any country inenrred by a man 
of so khid and cordial a disposition. A weak mhid woald haTO 
sunk nnder each a load of impopulanty. Bat that resolute 
spirit seemed to derive new firmness from the public hatred. 
The only efi'ect which reproaches appeared to produce on him, 
was to sour, in some degree, his naturally sweet temper. The 
last acts of his public life were marked, not only by that auda- 
ci^ which he had derived from nature , not only by that im- 
morality which he had learned in the school of Walpole, but 
by a harshness which almost amomited to craeltyi and wUch 
hadnever been supposed to belong to his chara^er. His se* 
mity increased the unpopularity from which it had sprung. 
The well-known lampoon of Gray may serve as a specimen of 
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tke feeUng of the countfy. All the ioiagefi are taken torn 
MpmeekSf quiekaands, a]i<Lconaoia]it& Lord HoUand is 
represented as complaining , that the cowardice of his aeeom- 
plices had prevented him from putting down the free spirit of 

the city of London by sword and fire, and as pining for the 
time when birds of prey should make their nests in West- 
minster Abbey, and imclean beasts burrow in St. Paul's. 

Within a few months after the death of this remarkable 
man, his second son Charles appeared at the head of the party 
opposed to the American War. Charles had inherited the 
hodily and mental constitotion of his fatiier^ and* had heen 
mnehy £ar too much, under his fitther^s mfluenee. It was 
indeed impossible that a son of so affSeetionate and noble a 
nature should not have been warmly attached to a parent who 
possessed many fine qualities, and who carried his indulgence 
and liberality towards his children even to a culpable extent. 
Charles saw that the person to whom he was bound by the 
strongest ties was, in the highest degree, odious to the nation; 
and the effect was what might have been expected from the 
strong passions and constitational boldness of so high-spirited 
a youtii. He cast m his lot with bis father, and took, while 
still a boy, a deep part in the most ui^ustlfiable and unpopular 
measures that had been adopted since the reign of James the 
Second. In the debates on the Middlesex Election, be dis- 
tinguished himself, not only by his precocious powers of elo- 
quence, but by the vehement and scornful manner in which he 
bade defiance to public opinion^ He was at that time regarded 
as a man likely to be the most formidable champion of arbir 
^ary govenmiait that had appeared since the BerolntiDn, to 
be a&ite with far greater powers, alfansfield with frur greater 
courage. Happily his fathers deatik liberated 1dm early 
from the pernicious influence by which he had been misled. 
His mind expanded. His range of observation became 
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wider. His geoins broke tbrough early prejudices. His natu- 
ral benevoleiice and magnaDimity had fair play. In a Teiy 
short time he appeared in a ntiiati<m wor^y of hii under* 
standing and of his heart From a family idiose name was 
assodated in the public mind with tyranny and comiption, 
from a party of which the theory and the practice were equally 
servile, from the midst of the Luttrells, the Dysons, the Bar- 
ringtons, came forth the greatest parliamentary defender of 
civil and religious liberty. 

The late Lord Holland succeeded to the talents and to the 
£ne natural diapoeitions of his House. Bat his situation was 
veiy different ftcm that of the two eminent men of whom we 
hare spoken. In some important respeets it was better, in 
flome it was worse than theirs. He had one great advantage 
over them. He received a good political education. The 
first lord was educated by Sir Robert Walpole. Mr. Fox was 
educated by his father. The late lord was educated by Mr. 
Fox. The pernicious maxims early imbided by the first Lord 
Holland , made his great talents useless, and worse than use- 
less , to the state. The pemieioas maxims early imbided by 
Mr. Fox led him, at the commencement of his public life, into 
great faults whidi, though afterwards nobly expiated, were 
never forgotten. To the very end of his career, small men, 
when they had nothing else to say in defence of their own 
tyranny, bigotry, and imbecility, could always raise a cheer 
by some paltry taunt about the election of Colonel Luttrell, 
the imprisonment of the lord mayor, and other measures 
in which the great Whig leader had borne a part at the age 
of one or two and twenty. On Lord HoUaad no sneh slur 
eould be thrown. Those who most dissent from his opinions 
must acknowledge that a public life more condstent is not 
to be found in our annals. Every part of it is in perfect 
harmony with every other part; and the whole is in perfect 
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hazmony with the great principle of toleration and civil 
freedom* Thia rare fdieify is in a great measure to be at- 
tnlmted to the influence of Mr. Fox. Lord Holland, as was 
nalmnl in a person of his talents and expectations, began at a 

very early age to take the keenest interest in politics ; and 
Mr. Fox found the greatest pleasure in forming the mind of so 
hopeful a pupil. They corresponded largely on political sub- 
jects when the young lord was only sixteen 5 and their friend- 
ship and mutual confidence continued to the day of that 
moomfiil separation at Chiswick. Under such training such a 
man as Lord Holland was in no danger of fidling into those 
fkolts winch threw a dark shade over the whole career of his 
grandfather 9 and from which the youth of his uncle was not 
wholly free. 

Ou the other hand, the late Lord Holland , as compared 
with his grandfather and his uncle , laboured under one great 
disadvantage. They were members of the House of Commons. 
He became a Peer while still an infant. When he entered 
public life, the House of Lords was a very small and a very 
decorous assembly. The minorily to which he belonged was 
scarcely able to muster fiye or six yotes on the most impcnrtaat 
nights, when eighty or ninety lords were present. Debate 
had accordingly become a mm fonn, as it was in the Irish 
House of Peers before the Union. This was a great misfor- 
tune to a man like Lord Holland. It was not by occasionally 
addressing fifteen or twenty solemn and unfriendly auditors, 
that hi» grandfather and his uncle attained their unrivalled 
padiamentary skill. The former had learned his art in ^^the 
great Walpolean battlesi" on nights when Onslow was in the 
chair seventeen hours without intermission^ when the thick 
ranks on both sides kept unbroken order till long after the 
winter snn had risen upon tiiem , when the blind were led out 
by the hand into the lobby and the paralytic laid down in their 
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bed-clothes on the benches. The powers of Charles Fox were, 
from the fiztt| exercised in confliets not lew exciting. The 
great taints of the late Lord Holland had no soeh advantage. 
This was the more imfbrtmiate, becanse the peculiar spedes 
of eloquence wMch belonged to him in common with his 
family required much practice to develope it. AVith strong 
sense, and the greatest readiness of wit, a certain tendency 
to hesitation was hereditary in the line of Fox. This hesita- 
tion arose, not from the poverty, but from the wealth of their 
▼ocabolacj. They paused , not from the difficulty of finding 
one expression, but from tiie difficulty of ehoonng between 
aeveiaL It was only by dow degrees and constant exercise 
that the first Lord Holland and his son overeame the defect 
Indeed neither of them overcame It completely. 

In statement , the late Lord Holland was not successful ; 
his chief excellence lay in reply. He had the quick eye of his 
house for the unsound parts of an argument, and a great feli- 
city in exposing them. He was decidedly more distinguished 
in debate than any peer of his time who had not sat in the 
House of Commons. Kay, to find his equal among persons 
similarly situated, we must go back eighty years toEari Gran- 
ville. For Mansfield, Thurlow, Loughborough, Grey, Gren- 
viUe, Brougham, Plnnkett, and other eminent men, living 
and dead, whom we will not stop to enumerate, carried to 
the Upper House an eloquence formed and matured in the 
Lower. The opinion of the most discerning judges was that 
Lord Holland's oratorical performances, though sometimes 
most successful, afforded no fair measure of his oratorical 
powers, and that, in an assembly of which the debates ivere 
frequent and animated, he would have attained a very high 
order of excellence. It was, Indeed, impossible to listen to 
his conversation without seeing that he was bom a debater. 
To him, as to his uii61e| the exercise of the mind in discus- 
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tkfo. was a pontiTe pleasure. With the 'greatest good nature 
and good breeding, he was the veiy opposite to anassenter. 
The word "disputations'* is generally used as a word of 

reproach ; but we can express our meaning only by^sajringthat 
Lord Holland was most courteously and pleasantly disputa- 
tious. In truth , his quickness in discovering and apprehend- 
ing distiuctions and analogies was such as a veteran judge 
might envy. The lawyers of the Duchy of Lancaster were 
astonished to find in an unprofessional man so strong a relish 
for the esoteric parts of their soienee , and complained that as 
soon as they had split a hair, Lord Holland proceeded to split 
the filaments into filaments still finer. In a mind less happily 
constituted, there might have been a risk that this turn for 
subtilty would have produced serious evil. But in the heart 
and understanding of Lord Holland there was ample security 
against all such danger. He was not a man to be the dupe of 
his own ingenuity. He put hia logic to its proper use ; and in 
him the dialectician was always subordinate to the statesman. 

His political life is written in the chronicles of his country. 
Perhaps, as we have already intimated, his opinions on two 
or three great questions of foreign policy were open to just 
objection. Yet even his errors, if he erred, were amiable 
and respectable. We are not sure that we do not love and 
admire him the more because he was now and then seduced 
from what we regard as a wise policy by sympathy witli the 
oppressed, by generosity towards the fallen, by a philanthropy 
80 enlarged that it tooi^ in all nations, by love of peace, a love 
which in him was second only to the love of freedom, and by 
the magnanimous credulity of a mind which was as incapable 
of suspecting as of devising mischief. 

To his views on questions of domestic policy the Yoiee of 
his countrymen does ample justice. They revere the memory 
of the man who was, during forty years, the constant pro- 
Macaulay, Essays* lY, 14 
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lector of ail oppressed races and persecuted sects , of the man 
whom neither the prejudices nor the interests belonging to his 
station could seduoe from the path of right , of the noUe, who 
in every great crisis cast in his lot with the commons , of the 
planter, who made manful war on the slaye trade, of the 
landowner , whose whole heart was in the struggle against the 
corn -laws. 

We have hitherto touched almost exchisively on those 
parts of Lord Holland's character which were open to the ob- 
servation of millions. How shall we express the feelings with 
which his memory is cherished by those who were honoured 
with his friendship? Or in what language shall we qpeak of 
that house I once celehrated for its rare attractionB to the 
furthest ends of the civilised world, and now silent and deso- 
late as the ^ve? To that house, a hundred and twenty yearr 
ago , a poet addressed those tender and graceful lines , which 
have now acquired a new meaning not less sad than that which 
they originally bore. 

''Thou hill, whose brow the antique structures grace. 
Beared by bold chiefli of Warwiek** noble rece, 
Wbyy once so loved, whenever thy bower appeere, 
O'er my dim eyeballs glance the sudden tears? 
How sweet were once thy prospects fresh and fair, 
Thy doping walks and vnpoUiited air I 
IIow aweet the glooms beneath thine aged trees , 
Thy noon-tide shadow and thine evening breexel 
His image thy forsaken bowers restore ; 
Thy walks and airy prospeeta eharm no more; 
Ko more the aammer in thy gloonia allayed , 
Thine evening breesea, and thy noon-digr sliade.*' 

Yet a few years, and the shades and structures may follow 
their illustrious masters. The wonderful city which , f^mfflt 
and gigantic as it is, still continues to grow as fast as a young 
town of logwood hy a water-privilege in Michigan , may soon 
displace those tonets and gardens which are astociated with 
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80 madi that is interesting and noble, with the conrtly magni- 
fieence of Rich, ^th the Iotob of Ormond, with the counsels 

of Cromwell , with the death of Addison. The time is coming 
when, perhaps, a few old men, the last survivors of our 
generation, will in vain seek, amidst new streets, and squares, 
and railway stations , for the site of that dwelling which was 
in their youth the favourite resort of wits and beauties, of 
painters and poets, of scholars , philosophers , and statesmen. 
They will then remesaber, with strange tenderness, many 
objeets once familiar to them, the avenue and the terrace, 
the basts and the paintings , the carving, the grotesque gild- 
ing, and the enigmatical mottoes. With peculiar fondness 
they will recall that venerable chamber, in which all the 
antique gravity of a college library was so singularly blended 
with all that female grace and wit could devise to embellish a 
drawing-room. They will recollect, not unmoved, those 
idielves loaded with the varied learning of many lands and 
many ages, and those portraits in whi<^ were preserved the 
features of the best and wisest Englishmen of two generations. 
They wOl recollect how many men who have guided the 
polities of Europe, who have moved great assemblies by 
reason and eloquence, who have put life into bronze and 
canvas, or who have left to jDOsterity things so written as it 
shall not willingly let them die, were there mixed with all that 
was loveliest and gayest in the society of the most splendid 
of capitals. They will remember the peculiar character which 
belonged to that circle, in whieh every talent and accomplish- 
ment, every art and science, had its place. They will re- 
member how the last debate was discussed in one comer, 
and tiie last comedy of Scribe in another; while Wilkie 
gazed with modest admiration on Sir Joshua's Baretti ; while 
Mackintosh turned over Thomas Aquinas to verify a quota- 
tion ; while Talleyrand related his conversations with Barras 

14* 
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at the Luxembourg, or his ride with Lannes oyer the field of 
AuBterlkz. They will remember, abore all, the grace, and 
thekindnoM, fiar more admirable than grace , with which the 

princely hospitality of that ancient mansion was dispensed. 
They will remember the venerable and benignant countenance 
and the cordial voice of him who bade them welcome. They 
will remember that temper which years of pain, of sickness, 
of lameness, of confinement, seemed only to make Bweeter 
and sweeter, and that frank politeness, which at onoe re- 
lieved all the embarrassment of the youngest and most timid 
writer or artist, who found himself for the first time among 
Ambassadors and Earls. They will remember that constant 
flow of conversation , so natural , so animated , so various , so 
rich with observation and anecdote; that wit which never gave 
a wound; that exquisite mimicry which ennobled, instead of 
degrading ; that goodness of heart which appeared in every 
look and accent, and gave additional value to every talent and 
acquirement. They will remember, too , that he whose name 
they hold in reverence was not less distinguished by the in- 
flexible uprightness of his political conduct than by bis loving 
disposition and his winning manners. They will remember 
that, in the last lines which he traced, he expressed his joy 
that he had done nothing unworthy of the friend of Fox and 
Grey; and they will have reason to feel similar joy, if, in 
looking back on many troubled years, they cannot accuse 
themselves of having done any thing unworthy of men who 
were distinguished by the friendship of Lord Holland. 
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Memoirs of the Life ofWmrmt tta8ling8» first GoMrmr^GeMnl of BengaU 
Compiled firom Original Pi^en, by fhe Ber. G. B. Quam, ICA* 8 Tola* 
8vo* Loadoii: 1843U 

Tbi8 book seems to hare been matmfiBustiued in pnisnance 
of a contract) by which the representatiTes of Warren 

Hastings, on the one part, bound themselves to furnish 
papers, and Mr. Gleig, on the other part, bound himself to 
furnish praise. It is but just to say that the covenants on both 
sides have been most faithfully kept; and the result is before 
ns in the form of three big bad yolomes, fall of undigested 
eonespondenoe and nndiseeming panegyiie. 

If it were worth while to examine 'this performance in 
detail, we conld easily make a long artide by merely p<Hnting 
ont inaccorate statements, inelegant expressions, and im- 
moral doctrines. But it would be idle to waste criticism on a 
bookmaker; and, whatever credit Mr. Gleig may have justly 
earned by former works, it is as a bookmaker, and nothing 
more , that he now comes before us. More eminent men than 
Mr. Gleig haye written nearly as ill as he , when they have 
stooped to similar drudgery. It would be unjust to estimate 
Gk>ldsmith by the History of Greece, or Scott by the life of 
Napoleon. Mr, Gleig is neither a Goldsmith nor a Scott ; but 
it would be unjust to deny that he is capable of something 
better than these Memoirs. It would also, we hope and 
believe, be unjust to charge any Christian minister with the 
guilt of deliberately maintaining some propositions which we 
£uid in this book. It is not too much to say that Mr. Gleig has 
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written several paasages, wluoli bear the fame relatioD to the 
Prince of Maehiayelli that thePrinee of ICachiayeili beam to 
the Whole Duty ofliCan, and whieh would exeite amazement 

in a den of robbers , or on board of a schooner of pirates. But 

we are willing to attribute these offences to haste , to thought- 
lessness, and to that disease of the understanding which may 
be called the Furor Biofjraphicus ^ and which is to writers of 
lives what the goUre is to an Alpine shepherd, or dirt-eating to 
a Negro slave. 

We are inclined to think that we shall best meet the wishes 
of onr readers^ if, Instead of dwdUog on the faults of tb» 
book| we attempt to give, In a way necessarily hasty and 
imperfect, our own view of the life and character of Mr. 

Hastings. Our feeling towards him is not exactly that of the 
House of Commons which impeached him in 1787; neither is 
it that of the House of Commons which uncovered and stood 
up to receive him in 1813. He had great qualities, and he 
rendered great services to the state. But to represoit him as 
a man of stainless virtue is to make him ridiculous*, and from 
regard fbr his memory, if from no other feeling, his friende 
would have done well to lend no eonntenance to sadi puerile 
adulation. We believe that , if he were now living , he would 
have sufficient judgment and sufficient greatness of mind to 
wish to be shown as he was. He must have known that there 
were dark spots on his fame. He might also have felt with 
pride that the splendour of his fame would bear many spots. 
He would have preferred, we are confident, even the severity 
of Mr. Mill to the puffing of Mr. Gleig. He would have 
wished posteri^ to have a likeness of him, though an un- 
favourable likeness, rather than a daub at once insipid and 
unnatural, resembling neither him nor any body else. Paint 
f me as I am," said Oliver Cromwell, while sitting to young 
V Lely. ''If you leave out the scars and wrinkles, I will not 
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pay you ft ifailliBg.*' £?6ii in ra^ a txifie, the great Protector 
showed both his good sense and bis magnanimity. He did 

not wish all that was characteristic in his countenance to be 
lost, in the vain attempt to give him the regular features and 
*nooth blooming cheeks of the curl-pated minions of James 
the First. He was content that his face should go forth 
marked with all the blemishes which had been put on it by 
time, 1^ war, by sleepless nights, by anxiety, j^erhaps by 
remme; care 
written ia all its princely lines. If numtmly great knew their 
own interest, it is thus that they would wish thdr minds to be 
pcHrtrayed. 

Warren Hastings sprang from an ancient and illustrious 
race. It has been afiirmed that his pedigree can be traced 
back to the great Danish sea-king, whose sails were long the 
terror of both coasts of the British Channel , and who , after 
many fierce and doubtful struggles, yielded at last to the 
▼alonr and genius €i Alfred. But the nndoubted splendonr 
of the line of Hastings, needs no lUnstration frpm &ble. One 
branch of that line wore, in the fourteenth century, the 
coronet of Pembroke. From another brimch sprang the 
renowned Chamberlain, the faithful adherent of the White 
Rose, whose fate has furnished so striking a theme both to 
poets and to historians. His family received from the Tudors 
the earldom of Huntingdon, which, after long dispossession, 
was regained in our time by a series of events scarcely paral- 
leled in romance. 

The lords of the manor of Daylesford, m Woreestersliire, 
claimed to be c<msidered as the heads of this distinguished 
family. The main stock, indeed, prospered less than some 
of the younger shoots. But the Daylesford family, though 
not enuobled , was wealthy and highly considered , till , about 
two hundred years ago , it was oyerwheimed by the great ruin 
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of the ciWl war. The Hastmgs of that time was a zealoiu 
caTalier. He raised money on his lands , sent his plate to the 
mint at Oxfoid, joined the royal army, and after spendiiig 
half his property in the cause of King Gharlesi was glad to 
ransom himself by making oyer most of the remaining half to 
Speaker Leuthal. The old seat at Daylesford still remained 
in the family; but it could no longer be kept up; and in the 
following generation it was sold to a merchant of London. 

Before this tranfer took place, the last Hastings of 
Daylesford had presented his second son to the rectory of the 
IMurish in which the ancient residence of the family stood. 
The living was of little value; and the situation of the poor 
deigyman, after the sale of the estate, was deplorable. He 
was eonstantly engaged in lawsuits about his tithes wiHi the 
new lord of the manor , and was at length utterly ruined. His 
eldest son, Howard, a well-conducted young man, obtained 
a place in the Customs. The second son, Pynaston, an idle 
worthless boy, married before he was sixteen , lost his wife in 
two years , and died in the West Indies, leaving to the care of 
his unfortunate father a little orphan, destined to strange and 
memorable vicissitudes of fortune. 

Warren, the son of Pynaston, was bom on the sixth of 
December, 1732. His motiier died a few days later, and he 
was left dependent on his distressed grandfather. The ehild 
was early sent to the village school , where he learned his 
letters on the same bench with the sons of the peasantry. Nor 
did any thing in his garb or fare indicate that his life was to 
take a widely different course from that of the young rustics 
with whom he studied and played. But no cloud could over- 
cast the dawn of so much genius and so much ambition. The 
very ploughmen observed , and long remembered , how kindly 
little Warren took to his book. The daily sight of the lands 
whieh his ancestors had possessed , and which had passed into 
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tli6 haadB of straogerBf filled lik yomig brain with wild foaciM 
aad pfojectB, He loved to hear sborM of the wealth and 
greatnesB of his progeaiton, of their q^lendid housekeeping, 
their loyalty, and their valonr. On one bright snmmer day, 

the boy, thou just seveu years old, lay on the bank of the 
rivulet which flows through the old domain of his house to 
join the Isis. There, as threescore and ten years later he 
told the tale, rose in his mind a scheme which, through all 
the turns of his eventful career, was never abandoned. He 
would recover the estate which had belonged to his fathers. 
He would be Hastings of Daylesford. This purpose , fonned 
in infmey aad poverty, grew stronger as his intelleet ez* 
panded and as his fortune rose. He pursued his plan with that 
calm but indomitable force of will which was the most striking 
peculiarity of his character. When, under a tropical sun, he 
ruled fifty millions of Asiatics , his hopes , amidst all the cares 
of war, finance, and legislation , still pointed to Daylesford. 
And when his long public life , so singularly chequered with 
good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had at length closed 
for ever, it was to Daylesford that he retired to die. 

When he was eight yean old, his uncle Howard deter- 
mined to take charge of him, and to give him a liberal eduea* 
tion. The boy went up to London , and was sent to a school 
atNewington, where he was well taught but ill fed. He always 
attributed the smallness of his stature to the hard and scanty 
fare of this seminary. At ten he was removed to Westminster 
school, then flourishing under the care of Dr. Nichols. Vinny 
Bourne, as his pupils aflectionately called him, was one of 
the masters. Churchill, Colman, Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowper, 
were among the students. With Cowper, Hastings formed a 
firiend^iip which neither the lapse of time, nor a wide dissi- 
milarity of opinions and pursuits, eonld wholly dissolve. It 
does not appear that they ever met after they had grown to 
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maaliood. But farfy yean late, wliea tbe ToioM of maaj 
great oratois were crying fm Tengeanee on the oppressor of 
India, the shy and secluded poet eoold image to himself 
Hastings the Goyeraor-General only as the Hastings with 

whom he had rowed on the Thames, and played in the 
cloister, and refused to believe that so good-tempered a fellow 
could have done any thing very wrong. His own life had been 
spent in praying, musing, and rhyming among the water-lilies 
of tbe Ottse. He bad preserved in no common measure the 
innocence of childhood. His spirit had indeed been severdy 
tried, but not by temptations which impdled him to any gross 
nidation of the rules of sockd morality. He had nem been 
attacked by combinations of powerful and deadly enendes* 
He had never been compelled to make a choice between in- 
nocence and greatness , between crime and ruin. Firmly as 
he held in theory the doctrine of human depravity, his habits 
were such that he was unable to conceive how far from the 
path of right even kind and noble natures may be hurried by 
the rage of conflict and the lust of dominion. 

Hastings had another associate at Westminster of idiom 
we shall have occasion to make frequent mention, Ely ah 
Impey. We know littie about their school days. But, we 
think, we may safely venture to guess that, whenever Hastings 
wished to play any trick more than usually naughty, he hired 
Impey with a tart or a ball to act as fag in the worst part of 
the prank. 

Warren was distinguished among his comrades as an ex- 
cellent swimmer, boatman , and scholar. At fourteen he was 
first in the examination for the foundation. His name in 
gilded letters on the walls of the dormitery still attests his 
▼ietory oTcr many older competitors. He stayed two years 
longer at the school, and was looking forward to a studentship 
at Christ Church , when an event happened which changed 
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die wbok eotrrae of life. H<mard Hastings died^ beqtieatli- 

ing hig nephew to the care of a friend and distant relation, 
named Chiswick. This gentleman, though he did not abso- 
lutely refuse the charge , was desirous to rid himself of it as 
800n as possible. Dr. Nichols made strong remonstrances 
against the cruelty of interrupting the studies of a youth who 
seemed likely to be one of the first soholars of the age. He 
efen offered to bear the expense of sending his £Eiyoniite jntpil 
to Oxford. But Ifr.Chiswiek was inflexible. He thought the 
years wfaieh had already been wasted on hexameters and pen- 
tameters quite sufficient. He had it in his power to obtain for 
the lad a writership in the service of the East India Company. 
Whether the young adventurer, when once shipped oflF, made 
a fortune , or died of a liver complaint , he equally ceased to r f 
be a burden to any body. Warren was accordingly removed * 
from Westminster school/ and placed for a few months at a 
eommercial academy to study arithmetic and book-keying. 
In January, 1760, a few days after he had completed his 
seventeenth year, he sailed for Bengal , and arrived at hk 
desthiation in the Oetob^ fbttowlng. 

He was immediately placed at a desk ia the Secretary's 
office at Calcutta, and laboured there during two years. Fort 
William was then a purely commercial settlement. Tn the 
south of India the encroaching policy of Dupleix had trans* 
formed the servants of the English Company, against their 
will, into diplomatists and generals. The war of the succession 
was raging in the Camatic; and the tide had been suddody 
turned against the French by the genius of young Bobert 
dive. But in Bengal the European settlers, at peace with 
the natives and with each other, were wholly occupied with 
ledgers and bills of lading. 

After two years passed in keeping accounts at Calcutta, 
Hastings was sent up the countiy to Cossimbazar, a town 
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which lies on the Hoogl^, about a mile £rom Moonhedahadi 
and which then bore to Moofdiedabad a relation, if we may 
compare small things with great, such as the city of London 
bears to Westminster. Moorshedabad was the abode of the 

prince who, by an authority ostensibly derived from the Mo- 
gul, but really indepeudent, ruled the three great proviuces 
of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. At Moorshedabad were the 
court, the harami and the public offices. Cossimbazar was 
a port and a place of trade , renowned for the quantity and 
ezceUenoe of the silks which were sold in its marts, and con- 
stantly rec^ying and sending forth fleets of ridily laden 
barges. At this important point, theCompany had established 
a small factory subordinate to that of Fort William. Here, 
during several years , Hastings was employed in making bar- 
gains for stuffs with native brokers. While he was thus en- 
gaged, Surajah Dowlah succeeded to the government, and 
declared war against the English. The defenceless settlement 
of Cossimbazar, lying dose to the tyrant's capital, was in- 
stantly seized. Hastings was sent a pxisoner to Moorsheda- 
bad ^ but, in consequMLce of the humane Intervention of the 
servants of the Dutch Company, was treated with indulgence* 
Meanwhile the Nabob marched on Calcutta; the governor and 
the commandant fled ; the town and citadel were taken, and 
most of the English prisoners perished in the Black Hole. 

In these events originated the greatness of Warren 
Hastings. The fugitive governor and his companions had 
taken refuge on the dreary islet of Fnlda, near the mouth of 
the Hoogley. They were naturally desirous to obtain full in- 
formation respecting the proceedings of the Nabob; and no 
person seemed so likely to furnish it as Hastings, who was a 
prisoner at large in the immediate neighbourhood of tiiecourt 
He thus became a diplomatic agent, and soon established a 
high^character for ability and resolution. The treason which 
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at a later period was fatal to Surajah Dowlah was already in 
progress; and Hastings was admitted to the deliberations of 
the conspirators. But the time for striking had not arrived. 
It was necessary to postpone the execution of the design j and 
Hastings, who was now in extreme peril, fled to Fulda. 

Soon after his arrival atFnlda, the expedition from Madnw, 
commanded by CliYO, appeared in the Hoogley* Warren, 
young, intrepid, andexeitedprobabiyby the example of the 
Commaader of the Forees who, having like himself been a 
mercantile agent of the Company, had been tomed by public 
calamities into a soldier, determined to serve in the ranks. 
During the early operations of the war he carried a musket. 
But the quick eye of Clive soon perceived that the head of the 
young volunteer would be more useful than luB arm. When, 
after the battle of Plassey, Meer Jaffier was proclaimed 
Nabob of Bengal, Hastings was appointed to reside at the 
conrt of the new prince as agent for the Company. 

He remained at Moorshedabad till tiie year 1761 , when he 
became a member of Conncil , and was consequently fbrced to 
reside at Calcutta. This was during the interval between 
Clive*s first and second administration , an interval which has 
left on the fame of the East India Company a stain, not wholly 
effaced by many years of just and humane government. Mr. 
Yansittart, the Governor, was at the head of a new and ano- 
malous empire. On the one side was a band of English 
functionaries, daring, intelligent, eager to be rich. On the 
other side was a great native population, helpless, timid , ac- 
customed to crouch under oppression. To keep tiie stronger 
race from preying on the weaker was an undertaking which 
tasked to the utmost the talents and energy of Clive. Van- 
sittart, with fair intentions, was a feeble and inefficient ruler. 
The master caste, as was natural, broke loose from all 
restraint) and then was seen what we believe to be the most 
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&iglitflilofan«peotaolei, tbeitrengtJiof eiffliaalioiiwHboiit 
its meray . To all other despotism there is a check , imperfect 
indeed, and liable to gross abuse, but still saffieient to preserve 

society from the last extreme of misery. A time comes when 
the evils of submission are obv iously greater than those of re- 
sistance, when fear itself begets a sort of courage, when a con- 
vulsive burst of popular rage and despair warns tyrants not to 
presume too far on the patience of mankind. But against mis- 
gOTcrament sueh as then afflicted Bengal it was impossible to 
struggle. Thesttperiorintelligenceaadeiiergyof thedominant 
dass made thd^ power irresistible. A war of Bengalees against 
Englishmen was like a war of sheep against wolves, of mea 
against daBmons. The only protection which the conqnered 
could find was in the moderation, the clemency, the enlarged 
policy of the conquerors. That protection , at a later period, 
they found. But at first English power came among them unac- 
companied by English morality. There was an interval be- 
tween the time at which they became onr sabjeets, and the 
time at which we began to reflect that we were bomid to dis- 
charge towards Ihem the duties of nders. During that in* 
terral the business of a servant of the Company was simply to 
wring out of the natives a hundred or two hundred thousand 
pounds as speedily as possible , that he might return home be- 
fore his constitution had suffered from the heat, to marry a 
peer's daughter, to buy rotten boroughs in Cornwall, and to 
give balls in St. James's Square. Of the conduct of Hastings 
at this time, little is known; but the little that is known, and 
the circumstance that little is known, must be considered as 
honourable to him. He could not protect the natives : all that 
he could do was to abstain firom plundering and oppressmg 
them ; and this he appears to have d<me. It is certain that-at 
this time he continued poor ; and it is equally certain, that by 
cruelty and dishonesty he might easily have become rich. It 
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k certain thai he was never charged withhavingbome a Bhare 
ia fhe worst abases which &en prevailed; and it is ahncet 
eqoally certain that, if he had borne a share in those abuses, 
the able and bitter enemies who afterwards persecuted him 

would not have failed to discover and to proclaim his guilt. 
The keen, severe, and even malevolent scrutiny to which his 
whole public life was subjected, a scrutiny unparalleled, as we 
believe , in the history of mankind , is in one respect advan- 
tageous to his reputation. It brought many lamentable ble* 
misbes to light; bi^t it entito him to be considered pore from 
every blemish which has not been brought to light 

The troth is that the temptations to which somany English 
functionaries yielded in the time of Mr. Yansittart were not 
temptations addressed to the ruling passions of Warren 
Hastings. He was not squeamish in pecuniary transactions; 
but he was neither sordid nor rapacious. He was far too en- 
lightened a man to look on a great empire merely as a buc- 
caneer would look on a gidleon. Had his heart been much 
worse than it was, his understanding would have preserved 
him from that extremily ei baseness. He was an nnscrn-* 
pulous, perhaps an unprindpled statesman; but still he was 
a statesman, andnotafireebooter. 

In 1764 Hastings returned to England. He had realized 
only a vei*y moderate fortune ; and that moderate fortune was 
soon reduced to nothing, partly by his praiseworthy libera- 
lity, and partly by his mismanagement. Towards his rela- 
tions he appears to have acted very generously. The greater 
part of his savings he left in Bengal, hoping probably to obtain 
the high usury of India. But high usury and bad security 
generally go together; and Hastings lost both mtetest and 
principal. 

He remained four years in England. Of his li^s at this 
time very little is known. But it has been asserted, and is. 
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ilighly probable, that liberal studies and the society of men of 
letters ocenpied a great part of his time. It . is to be re- 
membered to bis honour, that in days when the languages of 
the East were regarded by other servants of the Company 
merely as the means of communicating with weavers and mo- 
ney- chaugers , his enlarged and accomplished mind sought in 
Asiatic learning for new forms of intellectual enjoyment , and 
for new views of government and society. Perhaps , like most 
persons who have paid much attention to departments of 
knowledge whieh lie out of the common track, he was inclined 
to overrate the yalue of his fayoniite stadies. He ooncelyed 
that thecaltiyationof Pendan Uterature might withadvantage 
be made a part of the liberal education of an English gentle- 
man; and he drew up a plan with that view. It is said that 
the University of Oxford, in which Oriental learning had 
never, since the revival of letters, been wholly neglected, 
was to be the seat of the institution which he contemplated. 
An endowment was expected from the munificence of the 
Company ; and professors thoronghly competent to interpret 
Hafiz and Eerdusi were to be engaged m the East. Hasttngs 
called on Johnson, with the hope, as it should seem, of in- 
teresting in this project a man who eivjoyed the highest literary 
reputation , and who was particularly eonnected with Oxford. 
The interview appears to have left on Johnson's mind a most 
favourable impression of the talents and attainments of his 
visitor. Long after, when Hastings was ruling the immense 
population of British India, the old philosopher wrote to 
him, and referred in the most courtly terms, though with great 
dignity, to their short but agreeable intercourse. 

Hastings soon began to look again towards India. He had 
little to attach him to England ; and his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments were great. He solicited his old masters tiie Direetors 
for employment They acceded to his request, with high 
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complimeiits both to his abilities and to his integrity, and 

appointed him a Member of Council at Madras. It would be 
unjust not to mention that, though forced to borrow money 
for his outfit, he did not witlidraw any portion of the sum 
which he had appropriated to the relief of his distressed 
relations. In the spring of 1769 he embarked on board of the 
Duke of Grafton , and commenced a voyage distingiushed by 
incidents wfaich might famish matter for a noveL 

Among the passengers in the Doke of Grafton was a Ger- 
man of the name of Imhoff. He called himself a baron; bat 
he was in distressed circumstances, and was going ont to 
Madras as a portrait-painter, in the hope of picking up some 
of the pagodas which were then lightly got and as lightly spent 
by the English in India. The baron was accompanied by his 
wifCi a native, we have somewhere read, of Archangel. This 
yoang woman who, born under the Arctic circle, was destined 
to play the part of a Queen under the tropic of Canceri had 
an agreeable person, a onltiYated mind, and manners in the 
highest degree engaging. She despised her husband heartily, 
-and, as the story which we have to tell sufficiently proves, not 
without reason. She was interested by the conversation and 
flattered by the attentions of Hastings. The situation was 
indeed perilous. No place is so propitious to the formation 
either of close ^iendships or of deadly enmities as an India- 
man. There are very few people who do not find a voyage 
which lasts several months insupportably dull. Any thing is 
welcome which may break that long monotony, a saO, a shark, 
an alliatross, a man overboard. Most passengers find some 
resource in eating twice as many meals as on land. But the 
great devices for killing the time are quarrelling and flirting. 
The facilities for both these exciting pursuits are great. The 
inmates of the ship are thrown together far more than in any 
country-seat or boarding-house. None can escape £rom the 
Maca^y, Etsaya* IV, 15 
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rest except by imprisoning himself in a cell in which he can 
hardly turn. All food, all exercise, is taken in company. 
Ceremony is to a great extent banished. It is every day in the 
power of a miscliievous person to inflict innumerable annoy- 
ances; it is every day in the power of an amiable person to 
confer little services. It not seldom happens that serious 
distress and danger call forth in genuine beauty and deformity 
heroic mtnes and abject vices which , in the ordinary inter- 
course of good society, might remain during many years un- 
known even to intimate associates. Under such circumstances 
met Warren Hastings and the Baroness ImhoflP, two persons 
whose accomplishments would have attracted notice in any 
court of Europe, The gentleman had no domestic ties. The 
lady was tied to a husband for whom she bad no regard, and 
who had no regard for his own honour. An attachment sprang 
up, which was soon strengthened by events such as could 
hardly have occurred on land. Hastings fell ill. The baroness 
nursed him with womanly tenderness , gave him his medicines 
with her own hand, and even sat up in his cabin while he 
slept. Long before the Duke of Grafton reached Madras, 
Hastings was in love. But his love was of a most characteristic 
description. Like his hatred, like his ambition, like all his 
passions, it was strong, but not impetuous. It was calm, deep, 
earnest, patient of delay, unconquerable by time. ImhofF 
was called into council by his wife and his wife's lover. It 
was arranged that the baroness should institute a suit for a 
divorce in the courts of Franconia, that the baron should 
afford every facility to <he proceeding, and that, durmg the 
years which might elapse before the sentence should be pro- 
nounced, they should continue to live together. It was also 
agreed that Hastings should bestow some very substantial 
marks of gratitude on the complaisant husband, and should, 
when the marriage was dissolved , make the lady his wife, 
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and adopt the children whom she had abreadj borne to 
Imhoff. 

We are not inelined to judge either Hastings or the ba- 
roness severely. There was undoubtedly much to extenuate 
their fault But we can by no means concur with the Bk- 
▼erendMr. Gleig, who carries his partiality to so injudieions 

an extreme as to describe the conduct of Imhoff, conduct the f 
baseness of which is the best excuse for the lovers, as "wise ^ 
and judicious." 

At Madras , Hastings found the trade of the Company in a 
very disorganised state. His own tastes would have led him 
rather to political than to commercial pursuits ; but he knew 
that the favour of his employers depended chiefly on their 
dividends, and that their dividends depended chi^y on the 
investment. He therefore , with great j u dgment , determined 
to apply his rigorous mind for a time to this department of 
business, which had been much neglected , since the servants 
of the Company had ceased to be clerks, and had become 
* .warriors and nogotiators. 

In a very few months he effected an import ant reform. The 
Directors notified to him their high approbation , and were so 
much pleased with his conduct that they determined to place 
him at the head of tiie government of Bengal Early in 1772 
he quitted Fort St. George for his new post The Imhoffs, 
who were still man and wife, accompanied him, and lived at 
Calcutta *'on the same wise and judicious plan," — we quote 
the words of Mr. Gleig, — which they had already followed 
during more than two years. 

When Hastings took his seat at the head of the council- 
board, Bengal was still governed according to the system 
which Olive had devised, a extern which was, perhaps, skil- 
fully contrived for the purpose of facOitating and concealing a 
great revolution, but which, when that revolution was complete 

15* 
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and irrevocable, could produce nothing but inconvenience, 
Tiiere were two governments, the real and the osteusible. 
The supreme power belonged to the Company, and was in 
' trath the most despotic power that can be cooeeiTcd. The 
only reetnunt on the English masters of the country was that 
which theur own justice and humanity imposed on tfaem* 
There was no constitutional check on their will, and resistance 
to them was utterly hopeless. 

But, though thus aljsolute in reality, the English had not 
yet assumed the style uf sovereignty. They held their terri- 
tories as vassals of the throne of Delhi; they raised their 
revenues as collectors appointed by the imperial commission; 
then: public seal was inscribed with the imperial titles; and 
their mint struck only the imperial coin. 

There was still a nabob of Bengal, who stood to the English 
rulers of his country in the same relation in which Augustuhis 
stood to Odoacer, or the last Merovingians to Charles Martei 
and Pepin. He lived at Moorshedabad , surrounded by 
princely magnificence. He was approached with outward 
marks of reverence, and his name was used in public instru- 
ments. But in the government of the country he had less real 
share than the youngest writer or cadet in the CJompany's 
service* 

The English council which r^resented the Company at 
Calcutta was constituted on a very different plan from Ihat 
which has since been adopted. At present the Governor is^ 

as to all executive measures , absolute. He can declare war, 
conclude peace, appoint public functionaries or remove them, 
in opposition to the unanimous sense of those who sit with him 
in council. They are, indeed, entitled to know all that is 
done, to discuss all that is done, to advise, to remonstrate, to 
send protests to England. But it is with the Grovemor that 
the supreme power resides, and on him that the idiole respon- 
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sibility rests. This system , which was intiodiiced by Mr. Hit 
and BIr. Dundas in spite of the strentioiis opposition of Mr. 

Burke, we conceive to be ou the whole the best that was ever 
devised for the government of a country where no materials 
can be found for a representative constitution. In the time 
of Hastings the Governor had only one vote in council, and, 
in case of an equal division, a casting vote. It therefore 
happened not unfrequenily that he was overroled on the 
gravest questions ; and it was possible that he might be wholly 
excluded, for years together, from the real direction of public ' 
affieurs. 

The English functionaries at Fort William had as yet paid 
little or no attention to the internal govcrnineiii of Bengal. 
The only branch of politics about wltich they much busied 
themselves was negotiation with the native princes. The 
police, the administration of justice, the details of the collect 
tion of revenue, they almost entirely n^lected. We may 
remark that the phraseology of the Company's servants still 
bears the traces of this state of things. To this day they 
always use the word " political'* as synonymous with diplo- 
matic." We could name a gentleman still living who was 
described by the highest authority as an invaluable public 
servant , eiiiiiiently fit to be at the head of the internal ad- 
ministration of a whole presidency, but unfortunately quite 
ignorant of all political business. 

The internal government of Bengal the English rulers 
delegated to a great native minister, who was stationed at 
Moorsfaedabad. AUmilitary affairs, and, with the exception 
of what pertams to' mere ceremonial, all foreign affiurs, were 
witilidrawnfrom his control; but the other departments of the 
administration were entirely confided to him. His own stipend 
amounted to near a hundred thousand pounds sterling a year. 
The personal allowance of the nabobs, amounting to more 
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than three hundred thousand potinda a year, passed through 
the miiu8ter*s hands, and was, to a great extent, at his disposal. 
The colleetion of the revenue, the administration of justice, 

the maintenance of order, were left to this high functionary; 
and for the exercise of his immense power he was responsible 
to none but the British masters of the country. 

A ntoation so important, lucratiTe, and splendid, was na* 
turally an object of ambition to the ablest and most powerfol 
natives, dire had found it difficult to decide between con- 
flicting- pretensions. Two candidates stood out prominently 
from the crowd, each of them the representative of a race and 
of a religion. 

The one was Mahommed Sesa Khan, a Mussulman of Per- 
sian extraction, able, active, religious after the fiishion of hb 
people, and highly esteemed by them. In England he might 
perhaps havebeen regarded as a eormpt and greedy politician. 

l^ut, tried by the lower standard of Indian morality, he might 
be considered as a man of integrity and honour. 

Hb competitor was a Hindoo Brahmin whose name has, by 
a terrible and melancholy event, been inseparably associated 
with that of WarrenHastings, the Maharajah Nuncomar. This 

man had played an important part in all the revolutions which, 
since the time of Surajah Dowlah, had taken place in Bengal. 
To the consideration which in that comitry belongs to high 
and pure caste , he added the weight which is derived from 
wealth , talents , and experience. Of his moral character it is 
difficult to give a notion to those who are acquainted with hu- 
man nature only as it appears in our island. What the Italian 
is to the Englishman, what the Hindoo is to the Italiani what 
the Bengalee is to other Hindoos, that was Nuncomar to other 
Bengalees. The physical organization of the Bengalee is 
feeble even to eii'eminacy. He lives iu a constant vapour bath. 
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His pursuits are sedentary, his Umbs delicate, bis morements 

languid. During many ages he has been trampled upon by 
men of bolder and more hardy breeds. Couiagc, independ- 
ence, veracity, are qualities to which his constitution and his 
situation are equally unfavourable. His mind bears a singular 
analogy to bis body. It is weak even to helplessness, for pur- 
poses of maiily resistance ; but its suppleness and its tact move 
the children of sterner climates to admiration not umningled 
witii contempt. All those arts which are the natural defence 
of the weak are more familiar to this subtle race than to the 
Ionian of the time of Juvenal , or to the Jew of the dark ages. 
What the honis are to the bullalo, what the paw is to the tiger, 
what the sting is to the bee, what beauty, according to the old 
Greek song, is to woman, deceit is to the Bengalee. Large 
promises, smooth excuses , elaborate tissues of circumstantial 
falsehood, chicanery, perjury, forgery, are the weapons, ofien- 
sire and defensive , of the people of the Lower Ganges. AH 
those miUions do not furnish one sepoy to the armies of the 
Company. But as usurers, as money-changers, as sharp legal 
practitioners, no class of human beings can bear a comparison 
with them. With all his softness, the Bengalee is by no means 
placable in his enmities or prone to pity. The pertinacity with 
which he adheres to his purposes yields only to the immediate 
pressure of fear. ISor does he lack a certain kind of courage 
which is often wanting in his masters. To inevitable evils he 
is sometimes found to oppose a passive fortitude, such as the 
Stoics attributed to their ideal sage. A^ European warrior 
who rushes on a battdcy of cannon with a load hurrah will 
sometimes shriek under the surgeon's knife, and £aU into an 
agony of despair at the sentence of death. But the Bengalee 
who would see his country overrun, his house laid in ashes, his 
children murdered or dishonoured, without having tlie spirit 
to strike one blow, has yet been known to endure torture with 
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the finmieflfl of MudiUy and to mount tiie scaffold with tiie 

steady step and even pnlse of Algernon Sydney, 

In Nuncomur, the national character was strongly and with 
exaggeration ixMHonified. The Company's servants had re- 
peatedly detected him in the most criminal intrigues. On one 
occasion he brought a false charge against another Hindoo, 
and tried to substantiate it by producing forged documents. 
On another occasion it was discovered that while professing 
the stnmgest attachment to the English, he was engaged in 
several conspiracies against them, and in particular that he 
was the medium of a correspondence betweoi the court of 
Delhi and the French authorities in the Camatic. For these 
and similar practices he had been long detained in confine- 
ment. But his talents and influence had nut only procured his 
liberation , but had obtained for him a certain degree of con- 
sideration even among the British rulers of his country. 
• Clive was extremely unwilling to place a Mussulman at the 
head of the administration of Bengal. On the other hand , he 
could not bring himself to confer immense power on a man to 
whom every sort of villanyhad repeatedly been brought home. 
Therefore, though the nabob, over whom NmicomaY had by 
intrigue acquired great influence , begged that the artful 
Hindoo miglit be intrusted with the government, Clive, after 
some hesitation, decided honestly and witjely in favour of Ma- 
hommed lieza Khan, who had held his high office seven years 
when Hastings became Governor. An infant son of Meer 
Jaffier was now nabob; and the guardianship of the young 
prince's person had been confided to the minister. 

Nuncomar, stimulated at once by cupidity and malice, had 
been constantly attempting to undermine his successful rival. 
This was not difficult. The revenues of Bengal, under the 
administration established by Clive, did not yield such a 
surplus as had bceu anticipated by the Company; for, at that 
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tune, the most absiird notloDs were entertained in England re- 
spectiDg the wealth of India. Palaces of porphyry, huug with 
the richest brocade, heaps of pearls and diamonds, vaults 

from which j)agodas and gold mohurs were measured out by 
the bushel , tilled the imagination even of men of business* 
Nobody seemed to be aware of what nevertheless was most 
undoubtedly the truth, that India was a poorer country than 
eoontries which in Europe are reckoned poor, than Ireland, 
for example, or than Portugal. It was confidently beliered 
by lords of the treasury and members for the city that Bengal 
would not only defray its own charges, but wcmld afford an 
increased difidend to the proprietors of India stock, and large 
relief to the English finances. These absurd expectations 
^ wore dis.Lj^pointed-, and the directors, naturally enough, chose 
to attrilnite the disap])ointment rather to the mismanagement 
of Mahommed Iveza Ivhau than to their own ignorance of 
the country intrusted to their care. They wete confirmed in 
their enor by the agents of Nuncomar; for Nuneomar had 
agents even in Leadenhall Street. Soon after HatBtings 
reached Calcutta , he received a letter addressed by the Court 
of Directors, not to the council generally, but to himself in 
particular. He was directed to remove Mahommed Reza 
. Khan, to arrest him, together with all his family and all his 
partisans, and to institute a strict inquiry iiito the whole ad- 
ministration of the province. It was added that the Governor 
would do well to avail himself of the assistance of Nuncomar 
in the investigation. The vices of Nuncomar were acknow- 
ledged. But even from his vices, it was said, much ad- 
vantage might at such a conjuncture be derived; and , though 
he could not safely be trusted, it might still be proper tg en- 
courage him by hopes of reward. 

The Governor bore jio good will to Nuncomtu". Many 
years before, they had known each other atMoorshedabad; 
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and then a quarrel had risen betwe^ them which all the 
authority ef theb superiorB could hardly compose. Widely 
as they differed in most points , they resembled each other in 
this, that both were men of unforgiving natures. To Ma- 
hommed Reza Khan, on the other hand, Hastings had no 
feelings of hostility. Nevertheless he proceeded to execute 
the instructions of the Company with an alacrity which he 
neyer showed, except when instructions were in perfect con- 
formity with his own views. He had, wisely as we think, 
determined to get rid of tiie system of double govemment in 
Bengal The orders of the directors fiirmshed him with the 
means of effecting his purpose, and dispensed him from the 
necessity of discussing tlic matter with his council, lie took 
his measures with his usual vigour and dexterity. At mid- 
night, the palace of Mahommed Rcza Khan at Moorshedabad 
was surrounded by a battalion of sepoys. The minister was 
roused from his slumbers, and informed that he was a pri- 
soner. With the Mussulman gravity, he bent his head and 
submitted himself to the will of God. He fell not alone. A 
chief named Schitab Boy had been intrusted with the govern- 
ment ef Bahar. His valour and his attachment to the English 
had more than once been signally proved. On that memora- 
ble day on which the people of Patna saw from their walls the 
whole army of the Mogul scattered by the little band of Cap- 
tain Knox, the voice of the liritish conquerors assigned the 
palm of gallantry to the brave Asiatic. "1 never,'* said Knox, 
when he introduced Schitab Boy, covered with blood and 
dust, to the English functionaiies assembled in the factory, 
I never saw a native fight so before.*' Schitab Boy was in* 
volved in the ruin of Mahommed Beza Khan, was removed 
from office, and was placed under arrest. The members of 
the council received no intimation of these measures till the 
prisoners were ou their road to Calcutta* 
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The iuqouy into the conduet of the minister was post* 
poned on different pretences. He was detained in an easycon- 
finement dmiog many months* In the mean time, the great 
rerolution which Hastings had planned was carried into 

effect. The oliice of minister was abolished. The iuteraal 
adminibtration was transferred to the servants of the Com- 
pany. A system , a very imperfect system , it is true , of civil 
and criminal justice, under English superintendence, was 
established. The nabob was no longer to have even an osten- 
sible share in the goremment;, but he was still to receive a 
considerable annual allowance, and to be surrounded with the 
state of sovereignty. As he was an infent, it was necessary 
to provide guardians for his person and property. His person 
was intrusted to a lady of his father's haram, known by the 
name of the Munuy Begum. The office of treasurer of the 
household was bestowed on a sou of xsuucomar, named 
Goordas. Nuncomar's services were wanted, yet he could 
not safely be trusted with power; and Hastings thought it a 
masterstroke of policy to reward the able and unprincipled 
parent by promoting the inoffensive child. 

The revolution completed, the douUe govenmient dis- 
solved , the Company installed in the full sovereignty of Ben- 
gal, Hastings had no motive to treat the late ministers with 
rigour. Their trial had been put oil' on various pleas till the 
new organization was couiplete. They were then brought be- 
fore a committee, over which tlie Governor presided. Schitab 
Boy was speedily acquitted with honour. A formal apology 
was made to him for the restraint to which he had been sub- 
jected. All the Eastern marks of respect were bestowed on 
him. He was clothed in a robe of state, presented with 
jewels and witili a richly harnessed elephant, and sent 
back to his government at Patna. But his health had suf- 
fered from confinement^ hia high spirit had been cruelly 
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wounded) aad aoon after bis Ubeiatioii he died of a broken 
heart 

The iunoeenoe of Mahommed Besa Khan was not so 
clearly established. Bat the Oovemor was not disposed to 

deal harshly. After a long hearing, in which Nuncomar ap- 
j)eared as the accuser, and displayed both the art and the 
inveterate rancour which distinguished liliu, Hastings pro- 
nounced that the charges had not been made out, and ordered 
the fallen minister to be set at liberty. 

Nuncomar had purposed to destroy the Mussulman ad- 
ministration, and to rise on its ruin. Both his malevolence 
and his cupiditj had been disappointed. Hastings had made 
him a tool, had used him for the purpose of accomplishing the 
transfSer of the government from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, 
iVom native to European hand^. The rival, the enemy, so 
long envied, so im])hicjibly persecuted, had been dismissed 
unhurt. The situation so long and ardently desired had been 
abolished. It was natural that the Governor should be from 
that time an object of the most intense hatred to the vindictive 
Brahmin. As yet, however, it was necessary to suppress 
such feelings. The thne was coming when that long animosity 
was to end in a desperate and deadly struggle. 

In the mean tkne, Hastings was compelled to turn his 
attention to foreign affairs. The object of his diplomacy was 
at this time simply to get money. The finances of his govern- 
ment were in an embarrassed state; and this embarrassment 
he was determined to relieve by some means, fair or foul. 
The principle which directed all his dealings with his neigh- 
bours is fully expressed by the old motto of one of the great 
predatory families of Teviotdale, ''Thou shalt want ere I 
want.*' He seems to have laid it down, as a fiindamental 
propositioii which could not be disputed, that, when he had 
not as many lacs of rupees as the public service required , he 
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was to take them from any body who had. One thing, indeed, 
is to be said in excuse for him. The pressure applied to him 
by his employers at home , wa.s such as only the highest virtue 
could haye withstood, such as left him no choice except to 
commit great wrongs, or to resign his high post, and with 
that post all his hopes of fbrtiine and distinction. Hie direc- 
tors , it b true , never enjoined or applauded any crime. Far 
from it Whoever examines their letters written at that time 
will find there many just and humane sentiments, many ex- 
cellent precepts, in short, an admirable code of political 
ethics. But every exhortation is modified or nullified by a 
demand for money. "Govern leniently, and send more 
money; practise strict justice and moderation towards neigh- 
houring powers, and send more money;" this is in truth the 
ram of ahnost all the instractions, that Hastings ever received 
from home* Now these instructions, heing interpreted, mean 
simply , **Be the father and the oppressor of the people ; he 
just and unjust, moderate and rapacious.*? The directors 
dealt with India, as the church, in the good old times , dealt 
with a heretic. They delivered the victim over to the execu- 
tioners, with an earnest request that all possible tenderness 
might be shown. We by no means accuse or suspect those 
who framed these despatches of hypocrisy. It is probable 
that, writing fifteen thousand mUes from the place where their 
orders were to be carried into effoct, they never perceived the 
gross inconsistency of which they were gnilfj* But the m- 
^nsistency was at once manifest to their lieutenant at Cal- 
cutta, who, with an empty treasury, with an unpaid army, 
with his own salary often in arrear, with deficient crops, with 
government tenants daily running away , was called upon to 
remit home another half million without fail. Hastings saw 
that it was absolutely necessary for him to disregard either 
the moral ' discourses or the pecnniaiy requisitions of his em- 
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ployers. Being forced to disobey them in something , he had 
to consider what kind of disobedience they would most readily 
pardon ; and he correctly judged that the safest course would 
be to neglect the sermons and to find the rupees. 

A mind so fertile as his, and so UtUe restrained by con* 
sclentioiifl scmples, Bpeedilj discovered several modes of 
reliering the financial embarrassments of the govenmient. 
The aUowanee of the Nabob of Bengal was reduced at a 
stroke from three hundred and twenty thousand pounds a year 
to half that sum. The Company had bound itself to pay near 
three hundred thousand pounds a year to the great Mogul , as 
a mark of homage for the provinces which he had intrusted to 
their care; and they had ceded to him the districts of Corah 
and Allahabad. On the plea that the Mogul was not really in- 
dependent , but merely a tool in the hands of others, Hastings 
determined to retract these concessions. He accordingly 
declared that tiie English would pay no more tribute, and 
sent troops to occupy Allahabad and Corah. The situation 
of these places was such , that there would be little advantage 
and great expense in retaining them. Hastings , who wanted 
money and not temtory, determined to sell them. A purchaser 
was not wanting. The rich province of Oude had, in the 
general dissolution of the Mogul Empire, fallen to the share 
of the great Mussulman house by which it is still, governed. 
About twenty years ago, this house, by the permission of the 
Britiflih government, assumed the royal title; but, in the time 
of Warren Hastings , such an assumption would have been 
considered by the Mahommedaus of India as a monstrous im- 
piety. The Prince of Oude, though he held the power, did not 
venture to use the style of sovereignty. To the appellation of 
Nabr»b or Viceroy, he added that of Vizier of the monarchy of 
Hindostan , just as in the last century the Electors of Saxony 
and Brandenburg, though independent of the Emperor, and 
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often in arms against bhn , were proud to style themselres bis 

Grand Chamberlain and Grand Marshal. Sujah Dowlah, then 
Nabob Vizier, was on excellent terms with the English. He 
had a large treasure. Allahabad and Corah were so situated 
that they might be of use to him and could be of none to the 
Company. The buyer and seller soon came to an under- 
standing; and the pioyinces which had been torn from the 
Mogul were made over to the government of Oude for about 
half a million sterling. 

But' there was another matter still more important to be 
settled by the Vizier and the Governor. The fate of a brave 
people was to be decided. It was decided in a manner 
which has left a lasting stain on the fame of Hastings and of 
England. 

The people of Central Asia had always been to the in- 
habitants of India what the warriors of the German forests 
were to the subjects of the decaying monarchy of Bome. The 
dark, slender , and timid Hindoo shrank from a conflict with 
the strong muscle and resolute spirit of the fair race, which 
dwelt beyond the passes. There is reason to believe that, at 
a period anterior to the dawn of regular history, the people 
who spoke the rich and flexible Sanscrit came from regions 
lyini^ far beyond thclTyphasisand thellystaspes, and imposed 
their yoke on the children of the soil. It is certain that, 
during the last ten centuries , a succession of invaders de- 
scended from the west on Hindostan; nor was the course of 
conquest ever turned back towards the setting sun, tUl that 
memorable campaign in which the cross of Saint George was 
planted on the walls of Ghizni. 

The Emperors of Hindostan themselves came from the 
other side of the great mountain ridge; and it had always been 
their practice to recruit their army from the hardy and valiant 
race from which their own illustrious house sprang. Among 
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the militsiy adventiirera who were allored to the Mogul stand- 
ards from the neighbourhood of Cabal and Oandahar, were 

couspicuous several gallant bands , known by the name of the 
Rohillas. Their services had been rewarded with large tracts 
of land, fiefs of the spear, if we may use an expression drawn 
ixom an analogous state of things, in that fertile plain through 
which the llamgimga flows firom the snowy heights of Kumaon 
to join the Ganges. In the general eonfosion whieh followed * 
the death of Annmgzebe, the warlike colony became wtoally 
independent. The BobiUas were distinguished from the 
other inhabitants of Lidia by a peculiarly fiur complexion. 
They were more honourably distinguished by courage in war, 
and by skill in the arts of peace. While anarchy raged from 
Lahore to Cape Comorin, their little territory enjoyed the 
blessings of repose under the guardianship of valom*. Agri- 
culture and commerce flourished among them; nor were they 
negligent of rhetoric and poetry. Many persons now living 
have heard aged men talk with regret of the golden days when 
the Afghan princes ruled in the vale of fiohilcund. 

Sujah Dowlah had set his heart on adding this rich district 
to his own principality. Right, or show of right, he had abso- 
lutely none. Ilis claim was in no respect better founded than 
that of Catherine to Poland, or that of the Bonaparte family 
to Spain. The Rohillas held their country by exactly the 
same title by which he held his, and had governed their 
country far better than his had ever been governed. Nor were 
they a people whom it was perfectly safe to attack. Their land 
was indeed an openplam, destitute of natural defonces; but 
theur veins were full of the high blood of A^hanistan. As 
soldiers, they had not the steadiness which is seldom found 
except in company with strict discipline ; but their impetuous 
valour had been proved on many fields of battle. It was said 
that their chiefs,; when united by common peril, could bring 
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eighty thoasand men into the field. Sujah Dowlah had him- 
self Been them fight, and wisely shxank from a eonfiiet with 
them. There was in India one army, and only one , against 
which even those prond Caucasian tribes coald not stand. It 

had been abundantly proved that neither tenfold odds, nor 
the martial ardour of the boldest Asiatic nations, could avail 
aught against English science and resolution. Was it possible 
to induce the Governor of Bengal to let out to hire the irresist- 
ible energies of the imperial people, the skill against which 
the ablest chiefs of Hindostan were helpless as infants, the 
discipline whieh had so often trinmphed over the frantic 
struggles of fanaticbm and despair, the unconquerable Bri- 
tish courage which is nerer so sedate and stubborn as towards 
the close of a doubtful and murderous day? 

This was what the Nabob Vizier asked, and what Hastings 
granted. A bargain wtis soon struck. Each of the negotia- 
tors had what the other wanted. Hastings was in need of 
funds to carry on the government of Bengal, and to send 
remittances to London; and Sujah Dowlah had an ample 
revenue. Sujah Dowlah was bent on subjugatiDg the Rohillas; 
and Hastings had at his disposal the only force by which the 
Bohillas could, be subjugated. It was agreed that an English 
army should be lent to the Kabob Vizier, and that, for the 
loan , he should pay four hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
besides defraying all the charge of the troops while employed 
in his service. 

"I really cannot see," says the Reverend Mr. Gleig, "upon 
what grounds, either of political or moral justice, this pro- 
position deserves to be stigmatized as infamous.*' If we 
understand tiie meaning of words, it is infomous to commit a 
wicked action for hure, and it is wicked to engage in war 
without proYocation. In this particular war, scarcely one 
aggravating circumstance was wanting. The object of the 
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Bobilla war was this , to deprive a large population, who had 
nerer done ub the least hann , of a good government , and to 
place them, against their will, under an execrably bad one. 
Nay, even this is not alL £n{^and now descended far below 
the level even of those petty German princes who, about the 
same time, sold us troops to fight the Americans. The hussar- 
mongers of Hesse and Anspach had at least the assurance that 
the expeditious on which their soldiers were to be employed 
would be conducted in conformity with the humane rules of 
civilised warfare. Was the Kohilla war likely to be so con- 
ducted? Did the Governor stipulate that it should be so con- 
ducted? He well knew what Indian warfare was. He well 
knew that the power which he covenanted to put into Sigah 
Dowlah's hands would, in all probability, be atrocioudy 
abused; and he required no guarantee, no promise that it 
should not be so abused. He did not even reserve to himself 
the right of withdrawing his aid in case of abuse, however 
gross. Mr. Gleig repeats Major Scott's absurd plea, thatHast- 
ings was justified in letting out English troops to slaughter 
the liohillas, because the Eohiilas were not of Indian, race, 
but a colony from a distant country. What were the English 
UiemselvjQ^?^ Was it for them to proclinm a crusade for the 
expulsion of all intruders from the countries watered by the 
Granges? Did it lie in theur mouths to contend that a foreign 
settler who establishes an empire in India is a caput Ivpimmf 
What would they have said if any other power had, on such a 
ground, attacked Madras or Calcutta, without the slightest 
provocation? Such a defence was wanting to make the infamy 
of the transaction complete. The atrocity of the crime, and 
the hypocrisy of the apolog}', are worthy of each other. 

One of the three brigades of which the Bengal army con- 
sisted was sent under Colonel Champion to join Siyah Dow- 
lah's forces. The Bohillas expostulated, entreated, offered 
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a large ransom , but in vain. They then resolved to defend 
themselTes to the last A bloody battle was fought ^^The 
enemy," says Colonel Champion, ''gare proof of a good share 
of militaiy knowledge ; and it is impossible to describe a more 
obstinate firmness of resolution than they displayed." The 
dastardly sovereign of Oude fled from the field. The English 
were left unsupported; but their fire and their charge were 
irresistible. It was not, however, till the most distinguished 
chiefs had fallen , fighting bravely at the head of their troops, 
that the Kohilla ranks gave way. Then the Nabob Vizier and | 
his rabble made their appearance, and hastened to plunder | 
the camp of the valiant enemies , whom they had never daied I 
to look in the &oe. The soldiers of the Company, trained in ( 
an exact disdpline, kept unbroken order, while the tents were 
pillaged by these worthless allies. But many voices were heard 
to exclaim , We have had all the fighting, and those rogues 
are to have all the profit." 

Then the horrors of Indian war were let loose on the fair 
valleys and cities of Rohilcund. The whole country was in a * 
blaze. More than a hundred thousand people fled from their 
homes to pestilential jungles, preferring famine, and fever, 
and the haunts of tigers , to the tyranny of him , to whom an 
English and a Christian govenmient had , for shameftd lucre, j 
sold their substance , and their blood , and tiie honour of their V 
wives and daughters. Colonel Champion remonstrated with 
the Nabob Vizier, and sent strong representations to Fort 
William ; but the Governor had made no conditions as to the 
mode in which the war was to be carried on. He had troubled 
himself about nothing but his forty lacs; and, though he might 
disapprove of Sujah Dowlah's wanton barbarity, he did not 
think himself entitied to interfere, except by offering advice. 
This delicacy excites the admiration of the reverrad^ « 
pKferr^*»lKrBSstings,'* lie says, <^could noFhunself dictate 
^ 16* 
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to the Nabob) nor pennit the commander of tlie Company's 
troops to dictate how the war was to be earned on.*' No, to 
be sure. Mr. Hastings had only to put down by mam foree 
the brare struggles of innocent men fighting for their llber^. 
Their military resistance crushed, his duties ended; and he 
had then only to fold his arms aud look on , while their villa- 
ges \^re burned , their children butchered, and their women 
violated. Will Mr. Gleig seriously maintain this opinion? Is 
any rule more plain than this, that whoever voluntarily gives 
to another irresistible power over human beings , is bound to 
take order that snch power shall not be barbarously abused? 
But we beg pardon of our readers for arguing a point so dear. 

We hasten to the end of this sad and disgraceful stoiy. 
The war ceased. The finest population in India was subjected 
to a greedy, eowardly, cruel tyrant. Commerce and agricul- 
ture languished. The rich province which had tempted the 
cupidity of Sujah Dowlah became the most miserable part 
even of his miserable dominions. Yet is the injured nation 
not extinct. At long intervals gleams of its ancient spirit have 
flashed forth; and even at this day, Talour, and self-respect, 
and a chivalrous feeling rare among Auatiesi and a bitter 
remembranceof the great crime of Ibgland, distinguish that 
noble Afghan race. To this day they are regarded as the 
best of all sepoys at the cold steel; and it was very recently 
remadked, by one who had enjoyed great opportunities of 
observation, that the only natives of India to whom the word 
** gentleman" can with perfect propriety be applied aie to be 
found among the Rohillas. 

Whatever we may think of the morality of Hastings , it 
cannot be denied that the financial results of his policy did 
honour to his talents. In less than two years after he assumed 
the goYcmment, he had, without imposuig any additional 
burdens on the people subject to his authority, added about 
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four hundred and fifty thousand pounds to the annual income 
of the Company, besides procuring about a million in ready 
money. He had also relieved the finances of Bengal from 
military expenditure, amounting to near a quarter of a million 
a year, and had thrown that charge on the Nabob of Oude. 
There can be no doubt that this was a result which ,i^it had 
been obtained by honest means, would have entitlediiim to 
the warmest gratitude of his country, and which, by whateyer 
means obtained, proved that he possessed great talents fot 
administration. 

In the mean time. Parliament had been engaged in long 
and grave discussions on Asiatic affairs. The ministry of 
Lord North, in the session of 1773, introduced a measure 
which made a considerable change in the constitution of the 
Indian government. This law, known by the name of the Re- 
gulating Act, provided that the presidency of Bengal should 
exercise a control over the other possessions of the Company; 
that the chief of that presidency should be styled Govemor^ 
General; that he should be assisted by fbur Councillors; and 
that a supreme court of judicature, consisting of a chief justice 
and three inferior judges , should be established at Calcutta. 
This court was made independent of the Governor-General 
and Council, and was intrusted with a civil and criminal ju- 
risdiction of immense and, at the same time, of undefined 
extent. 

The Goremor- General and Councillors were named in the 
act, and were to hold theur situations for five years. Hastings 
was to be the first Goyemor-Gtoneral. One of the fbur new 
Coundllon, Mr. Barwell, an experienced servant of the Com- 
pany, was then m India. The other three, General Clavering, 
Mr. Monson , and Mr. Francis , were sent out from England. 

The ablest of the new Councillors was, beyond all doubt, 
Philip Francis. His acknowledged compositions prove that 
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he po8i688ed considerable eloquence and information. Se- 
veral years passed in the public offices had formed him to ha- 
bits of business. His enemies have never denied that he had 
a fearless and manly spirit*, and his friends, we are afraid, must 
acknowledge that his estimate of himself was extravagantly 
high , that his temper was irritable , that his deportment was 
often rude and petulant, and that his hatred was of intense 
bitterness and of long duration. 

It is scarcely possible to mention this eminent man without 
adverting for a moment to the question which his name at once 
suggests to eyery mind. Was he the author of the Letters of 
Junius? Our own firm belief is that he was. The evidence is, 
we think, such as would support a verdict in a civil, nay, in a 
criminal proceeding. The handwriting of Junius is the very 
peculiar handwriting of Francis, slightly disguised. As to the 
position, pursuits, and connexions of Junius, the foliowing are 
the most important facts which can be considered as clearly 
proTcd: first, that he was acquainted with lite technical fonoa 
of the secretary of state's office; secondly, that he was inti- 
- matdy acquainted with the business of the war-office ; thirdly, 
that he, during the year 1770, attended debates in the House 
of Lords, and took notes of speeches, particularly of the 
speeches of Lord Chatham; fourthly, that he bitterly resented 
the appointment of Mr. Chamier to the place of deputy se- 
cretary-at-war ; fifthly, that he was bound by some strong tie 
to the first Lord Holland. Now, Francis passed s<mie yeurs in 
the secretary of state's office. He was subsequentiy chief 
clerk of the war-office. He repeatedly mentioned that he had 
himself, in 1770, heard speeches of Lord Chatham; and some 
of these speeches were aetually printed firom his notes. He 
resigned his clerkship at the war-office from resentment at the 
appointment of Mr. Chamier. It was by Lord Holland that he 
was first introduced into the public service. Now, here are 
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five marks , all of iddeh ought to be found in JmuoB. Tfaey 
are all five fonnd in Francis. We do not believe that more 

than two of them can be found in any other person whatever. 
If this argument does not settle the question, there is an end of 
all reasoning on circumstantial evidence. 

The internal evidence seems to ub to point the same way. 
The style of Francis bears a strong resemblance to that of 
Junios; nor are we disposed to admit, what is generally taken 
for granted, that the acknowledged compositions of Francis 
are Texy decidedly inferior to the anonymons letters. The 
azgmnent firom inferiority, at all erents, is one which may be 
urged with at least equal force against every claimant that has 
ever been mentioned, with the single exception of Burke j and 
it would be a waste of time to prove thatBui-ke was not Junius. 
And what conclusion, after all, can be drawn from mere in- 
feriority ? Every writer must produce his best work ; and the 
interval between his best work and his second best work may 
be very wide indeed. Nobody will say that the best letters of 
Junius are more decidedly superior to the acknowledged 
works of Francis than three or four of Oomeille*s tragedies to 
the rest, than three or four of Ben Jonson's comedies to the 
rest, than the Pilgrim's Progress to the other works of Bunyau, 
than Don Quixote to the other works of Cervantes. Nay, it is 
certain that the Man in the Mask, whoever he may have been, 
was a most unequal writer. To go no further than the letters 
which bear the signature of Junius; the letter to the king, and 
the letters to Home Tooke, have litde in common, except the 
asperity ; and asperity was an ingredient seldom wanting 
eitiier in the writings or in tiie speeches of Frands. 

Indeed one of the strongest reasons for believing that 
Frauds was Junius is the moral resemblance between the two 
men. It is not difficult, from the letters which , under various 
signatures, are kuowu to have been written by Junius ^ and 
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firom hU deaMogawith Woodfall andothen^to form a tderaUy 
ooneet notion of hk character. He was clearlj a man not 
destitute of real patriotism and magnanimity, a man whose 
vices were not of a sordid kind* Bnt he must also have been 

a man in the highest degree arrogant and insolent, a man 
prone to malevolence, and prone to the error of mistaking his 
malevolence for public virtue. "Doest thou well to be 
angry?" was the question asked in old time of the Hebrew 
prophet. And he answered, I do welL" This was evidentl/ 
the temper of Junins; and to this cause we attribute the savage 
Groelfy whi<^ disgraces several of his letteni. No man is so 
merciless as he who , nnder a strong self-delndoni eonfounds 
his antipatiuas with his duties. It may be added that Junius,, 
though allied with the democratic party by common enmities, 
was the very opposite of a democratic politician. While at- 
tacking individuals with a ferocity which perpetually violated 
all the laws of literary warfare, he regarded the most defective 
parts of old institutions with a respect amounting to pedantry, 
pleaded the cause of Old Sarum with fervour , and contemp- 
tuously told the capitalists of Manchester and Leeds that, if 
they wanted votes, they might buy land and become free- 
holders of Lancashire and Yorkshire. All this, we believe, 
might stand, with scarcely any change, for a character of 
Philip Frauds. 

It is not strange that the great anonymous writer should 
have been willing at that time to leave the country which had 
been so powerfully stirred by his eloquence. Every thing had 
gone against him. That party which he clearly preferred to 
every other, the party of George Grenville,had been scattered 
by the death of its chief; and Lord Suffolk had led the greater 
part of it over to the ministerial benches. The fBrment pro* 
duced by the Middlesex election had gone down. Eveiy 
Action must have been alike an object of aversion to Junius. 
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His opinionB on domestie affairs separated him from the mi- 
nistry ; his opinions on colonial affairs ftom the opposition. 
Under such circumstances, he had thrown down his pen in 
misanthropical despair. Ills farewell letter to Woodfall bears 
date the nineteenth of January, 1773. In that letter, he 
declared that he must be an idiot to write again; that he had 
meant well by the cause and the public; that both were given 
up; that there were not ten men who would act steadily 
together on any question. *^Bnt it is aU alike," he added, 
(« vile and contemptible. Yon ha?e never flinched that I know 
of; and I shall always rejoice to hear of yonr prosperity.'* 
These were the last words of Jnnias. In ayear from that time, 
Philip Francis was on his voyage to Bengal. 

With the three new Councillors came out the judges of the 
Supreme Court. The chief justice was Sir Elijah Impey. He 
was an old acquaintance of Hastings ; and it is probable that 
the Governor- General, if he had searched through all the inns 
of court, oould not have found an equally serviceable tool. 
But the meinberB of C!ouncil were by no means in an obse- 
quious mood. Hastings greatly disliked the new form of go- 
vjemment, and had no very high opinion ot his coadjutors. 
Th^ had heard of this, and were disposed to be suspicious 
and punctilious. When men are in such a frame of mind, any 
trifle is sufficient to give occasion for dispute. The members 
of Council expected a salute of twenty-one guns from the bat- 
teries of Fort William. Hastings allowed them only seventeen. 
They landed in ill-humour. The firstciviliiieswereexchanged 
wtUi cold reserve. On the morrow commenced that long 
. quarrel which, after distracting British India, was renewed 
in England, and in which all the most eminent statesmen and 
orators of the age took active part <m one or the other side. 

Hastings was supported by Barwell. They had not always 
been friends. But the arrival of the new members of Council 
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from Engkuid naturally had the eflfoet of miitiiig fheoldser- 
vants of the Company. Clareriiig, MomM>n, and Francb 
fonned the majority. They instantly wrested the goyernment 

out of the hands of Hastings; condemned, certainly not with- 
out justice, his late dealings with the Nabob Vizier ; recalled 
the English agent from Oiule, and sent thither a creature of 
their own ; ordered the brigade which had conquered the un- 
happy Eohiilas to return to the Company's territories; and 
instituted a severe inquiry into the odndact of the war. Next, 
in spite of the Govemor-Gteneral's remonstranees, they pro- 
ceeded to exercise, in the most indiscreet manner, their new 
authority over the subordinate presidencies; tiirew all the af- 
fairs of Bombay into confusion; and interfered, with an 
incredible union of rashness and feebleness, in the intes- 
tine disputes of the Mahratta government. At the same 
time, they fell on the internal administration of Bengal, 
and attacked the whole fiscal and judicial system, a system 
which was undoubtedly defective , but which it was very im- 
probable that gentlemen fresh from England would be com- 
petent to amend. The effeet of their reform was that all pro- 
tection to life and property was withdrawn, and that gangs of 
robbers plundered and slaughtered with impunity in the very 
suburbs of Calcutta. Hastings continued to live in the Gro- 
veniment-house, and to draw the salary of Governor-General. 
He continued even to take the lead at the council-board in the 
transaction of ordinary business ; for his opponents could not 
but feel that he knew much of which they were ignorant, and 
that he decided, both surely and speedily, many questions 
which to them would have been hopelessly puzzling. But the . 
higher powers of government and the mostvalnable patronage 
had been taken £rom him. 

The natives soon found this out. Th^ considered him as 
a fallen man j and they acted after their kind. Some of our 
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readers may^liave seen, in India, a cloud of erows peeking a 
rick vnlture to death, no bad type of what bappens in tkat 

country, as often as fortune deserts one who has been great 
and dreaded. In an instant, all the sycophants who had lately 
been ready to lie for him, to forge for him , to pander for him, 
to poison for him, hastened to purchase the favour of his victori- 
ous enemies by accusing him. An Indian government has 
only to let it be understood that it wishes a particular man to 
be ruined; and, in twenty-four hours, it will be furnished 
with grave charges , supported by depositions so fall and cir- 
cumstantial that any person imaccustomed to Ariatic menda- 
city would regard them as decisive. It is well if the signature 
of the destined victim is not counterfeited at the foot of some 
illegal compact, and if some treasonable paper is not slipped 
into a hiding-place in his house. Hastings was now regarded 
as helpless. The power to make or mar the fortune of every 
man in Bengal had passed, as it seemed, into the hands of the 
new Counctllors. Immediately diaiges against the Govemor- 
Gtoeral began to pour in. They were eagerly welcomed by 
the majority, who, to do them justice , were men of too much 
honour knowingly to countenance false accusations , but who 
were not sufficiently acquainted with the East to be aware 
that, in that part of the world, a very little encourageiuent 
from power will call forth, in a week, more Oateses, and Bed- 
loes, and Dangerfields, than Westminster Hall sees in a century. 
It would have been strange indeed if, at such a juncture, 
Muncomar had remained quiet. That bad man was stimulated 
at once by malignity, by avarice, and by ambition. Now was 
the time to be avenged on his old enemy, to wreak a grudge of 
seventeen years , to establish himself in Hie favour of t^e ma- 
jority of the Council, to become the greatest native in Bengal. 
Prom the time of the arrival of the new Couucillors, he had 
paid the most marked court to them , and had in consequence 
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been excluded, with all indignity, from theGovernment-honse. 
He now put into the bands ofFrancfs, with great eeremony, 

a paper containing several charges of the most serious (.lescrip- 
tion. By this document Hastings was accused of putting 
offices up to sale, and of receiving bribes for suffering of- 
fenders to escape. In particular, it was alleged that Mahom- 
med Reza Khan had been dismissed with impnnity, in con- 
sideration of a great som paid to the GoTemor-General. 

Fraaeis read the paper in Council. A violent altercation 
followed. Hastings complained in bitter terms of the way in 
which he was treated , spoke with contempt of Nnncomar and 
of Nuncomar's accuBation , and denied the right of the Conn* 
cil to sit in judgment on the Governor. At the next meeting 
of the IJoard, another comnumieation from Nuncomar was 
produced. lie requested that he might be permitted to at- 
tend the Cooncil , and that he might be heard in support of 
his assertions. Another tempestuous debate took place. The 
GoTemor-Ckneral maintained that the council-room was not 
a proper place for such an investigation; that fnm persons 
who were heated by daily conflict with him he could not ez< 
pect the fairness of judges; and that he could not^ without 
betraying the dignity of his post, submit to be conf!ronted 
with such a man as Nuncomar. The majority, however, re- 
solved to go into the charges. Hastings rose, declared the 
sitting at an end, and left the room followed by Barwell. The 
other members kept their seats, voted themselves a council, 
put Clavering in the chair, and ordered Nuncomar to be called 
in. Nuncomar not only adhered to the original charges, but 
after the fftshion of the East, produced a large supplement. 
He stated, that Hastings had received a great sum for appdnt- 
iug Rajah Goordas treasurer of the Nabob's household , and 
for committing the care of his Highnesses person to the Manny 
Begum. He put in a letter puiportiug to beai- the seal of the 
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Manny Begnm, for the purpose of establishing the truth of 
his story. The seal, whether forged, as Hastings affiimed) 
or genuine, as we are rather inclined to belieye, proved 
nothing. Nnncomar, as every body knows who knows India, 
had only to tell the Mnnny Begum that such a letter would 
give pleasure to the majority of the Council , in order to pro- 
cure her attestation. The majority, however, voted that the 
charge was made out ; that Hastings had corruptly received 
between thirty and forty thousand pounds ^ and that he ought 
to be compelled to refund. 

The general feeling among the English in Bengal was 
strongly in favour of the Governor- General. In talents for 
business, in knowl^ of the country, in general courtesy 
of demeanour, he was decidedly superior to his persecutors. 
The servants of the Company were naturally disposed to side 
with the most distinguished member of their own body against 
a clerk from the war-office, who, profoundly ignorant of the 
native languages and the native character, took on himself to 
regulate every department of the administration. Hastings, 
however, in spite of the general sympathy of his countrymen, 
was in a most painful situation. There was still an appeal to 
higher authority in England. If that authority took part vrith 
his enemies, nothing was left to him but to throw up his office. 
He accordingly placed his resignation in the hands of his 
agent in London, Colonel Macleane. ButMacleane was in- 
structed not to produce the resignation, unless it should be 
fully ascertained that the feeling at the India House was 
adverse to the Governor-General. 

The triumph of Nuncomar seemed to be complete. He 
hel4 a daily levee, to which his countrymen resorted in 
crowds, and to which, on one occasion, the majority of the 
Council condescended to r^air. His house was an office for 
J%e purpose of receiving chazges against the Governor- 
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General. It was said that, partly by threats, and partly by 
wheedling, the villanous Brahmin had induced many of the 
wealthiest men of the provinee to send in eompkunts. But he 
was playing a perilous game. It was not safe to drive to 
despair a man of such resonrce and of sudi determination as 
Hastings. Nuncomar, witli all his aeuteness, did not under^ 
stand the nature of the institutions under which he lived. He 
saw that he had with him the majority of the body which made 
treaties, gave places, raised taxes. The separation between 
political and judicial functions was a thing of which he had no 
conception. It had probably never occurred to him that there 
was in Bengal an authority perfectly independent of the 
Council, an authority which could protect one whom the 
Council wished to destroy, and send to the gibhet one whom 
the Council wished to protect Yet such was the foct. The 
Supreme Court was, within the sphere of its own duties, 
altogether independent of the Government. Hastings, with 
his usual sagacity, had seen how much advantage he might 
derive from possessing himself of this stronghold ; and he had 
acted accordingly. The Judges, especially the Chief Justice, 
were hostile to the majority of the Council. The time had now 
come for putting this formidable machinery into action. 

On a sudden, Calcutta was astounded by the news that 
Nuncomar had been taken up on a charge of felony, com- 
mitted, and thrown into the common gaoL The crime im- 
puted to him was that six years befbre he had forged a bond. 
The ostensible prosecutor was a native. But it was then, and 
still is, the opinion of every body, idiots and biographers 
excepted, that Hastings was the real mover in the business. 

The rage of the majority rose to the highest point. They 
protested against the proceedings of the Supreme Court , and 
sent several urgent messages to the Judges, demanding that 
Nuncomar should be admitted to bail The Judges letnmed 
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haugbty and resolute anawexs. All that the Council could do 
was to heap honours and emoluments on the family of Nonco- 
mar; and this they did. In the mean time the assizes com- 
menced; a true bill was found; andNnnoomar was brought 
before Sir Elijah Impey and a jury composed of Englishmen. 
A great quantity of contradictory swearing, and the necessity 
of having every word of the evidence interpreted, protracted 
the trial to'a most unusual length. At last a verdict of guilty 
was returned, and the Chief Justice pronounced sentence 
of death on the prisoner. " 

Mr. Gleig is so strangely ignorant as to imagine that the 
judges had no further discretion in the case, and that the 
power of extending m6rcy to Nuncomar resided with the 
CSouneil. He thereforethrows on Francis and Francises party 
the whole blame of what followed. We should have thought 
that a gentleman who has published five or six bulky volumes 
. on Indian affairs might have taken the trouble to inform him- 
self as to the fundamental principles of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The Supreme Court had, under the Regulating Act, 
the power to respite criminals till the pleasure of the Crown 
should be known. The Council had, at the time, no power 
to interfere. 

That Impey ought to hare respited Nuncomar we hold 
to be perfectly dear. Whether the whole proceeding was not 
illegal , is a question. But it is certain that, whatever may 

have been, according to technical rules of constructioii , the 
effect of the statute under which the trial took place , it was 
most unjust to hang a Hindoo for forgery. The law which 
made forgery capital in England was passed without the 
smallest reference to the state of society in India. It was un- 
known to the natives of India. It had never been put in 
execution among them , certainly not for want of delinquents. 
It was in the highest degree shocking to all thehr notions 
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They were not accustomed to ike distinction which many cir- 
cumstances, peculiar to oar own state of society, have led us 
to make between forgery and other kinds of cheating. The 
counterfeiting of a seal was, in their estimation, a common 
act of swindling; nor had it erer crossed their minds that it 
was to be punished as severely as gang-robbery or assas- 
sination. A just judge would, beyond all doubt, have reserved 
the case for the consideration of the sovereign. Butlmpey 
would not hear of mercy or delay. 

The excitement among all classes was great. Francis and 
Francis's few English adherents described the Govemor- 
General and the Chief Justice as the worst of murderers. 
Covering, it was said, swore that, even at the foot of the 
gallows y Nuncomar should be rescued. The bulk of the 
European society, though strongly attached to the Govemor- 
Gteneral , eould not but f^el compassion for a man who , with 
all his crimes, had so long filled so large a space in their sight, • 
who had been great and powerful before the British empire in 
India began to exist, and to whom, in the old times, gover- 
nors and members of council, then mere commercial factors, 
had paid court for protection. The feeling of the Hindoos 
was infinitely stronger. They were, indeed, not a people 
to strike one blow for their countryman. But his sentence 
filled them with sorrow and dismay. Tried even by their low 
standard of morality, be was a bad man. But, bad as he was, 
he was the head of their race and religion , a Brahmin of the 
Brahmins. He had inherited the purest and highest caste. 
He had practised with the greatest punctuality all those cere- 
monies to which the superstitious Bengalees ascribe far more 
importance than to the correct discharge of the social duties. 
They felt, therefore, as a devout Catholic in the dark ages 
would have fait, at seeing a prelate of the Jbighest dignity sent 
to the gallows by a secular tribunal According to tfaev old 
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national laws, a Brahmin could not be put to dekth for any 
crime whatever. And the crime for which Nuncomar was 
about to die was regarded by them in much the same light in 
which the selling of an unsound horse, for a sound price, is 
regarded by a Yorkshire jockey. 

TheMttssolmiiiis alone iq^ar to haye seen with eztdiation 
the fftte of the powerfdl Hindoo, who had attempted to rise 
by means oftheminofMahommedReza Khan. TheMahom- 
medan historian of those times takes delight in aggravating 
the charge. He assures us that in Nuncomar's houso a casket 
was found containing counterfeits of the seals of the richest 
men of the province. We have never fallen in with any other 
authority for this story, which in itself ia by no means im* 
probable. 

The day drew near; and Nuncomar prepared himsdf to 
die with that quiet fortitude with which the Bengalee, so 
eflPeminately tunid in personal conflict, often encounters oala- . 

mities for which there is no remedy. The sheriflF, with the 
humanity which is seldom wanting in an English gentleman, 
visited the prisoner on the eve of the execution, and (assured 
him that no indulgence , consistent with the law, should be 
refused to him. Nuncomar expressed his gratitude with great 
politeness and unaltered composure. Not a muscle of his face 
moved. Not a sigh broke from him. He put his finger to his 
fmhead, and cafanly said that fate would have its way, and 
that tiiere was no resisting the pleasure of God. He sent his 
compliments to Francis, Clavering, andMonson, and charged 
them to protect Rajah Goordas, who was about to become 
the head of the Brahmins of Bengal. The sheriflF withdrew, 
greatly agitated by what had passed, and Nuncomar sat com- 
posedly down to write notes and examine accounts. 

The next morning, before the sun was in his power, an 
immense oonoourse assembled round the plaee where tiie 
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gallowB bad been set up. Grief and borror were on every 

face; yet to the last the multitude could hardly believe that 
the English reuUy purposed to take the life of the great 
Brahmin. At length the mournful j)rocession came through 
the crowd. Nuncomar sat up in his palanquin, and looked 
round him with unaltered serenity. He had just parted from 
those who were most nearly connected with him. Their cries 
and contortions had appalled the European ministers of jus- 
tice, but had not produced the smallest effect on the iron 
stoicism of the prisoner. The only anxiety which he expressed 
was that men of his own priestly caste might be in attendance 
to take charge of his corpse. He again desired to be re- 
membered to his friends in the Council, mounted the scaffold 
with firmness, and gave the signal to the executioner. The 
moment that the drop fell, a howl of sorrow and despair rose 
from the innumerable spectators. Hundreds turned away 
their faces from the polluting sight, fled with loud wailings 
towards the Hoogley, and plunged into its holy waters, as if 
to purify themselves from the guilt of having looked on such a 
crime. These feelings were not confined to Calcutta. The 
whole province was greatly excited; and the population of 
Dacca, in particular, gave strong signs of grief and dismay. 

Of Impey's conduct it is impossible to speak too severely. 
We have already said that, in our opinion , he acted unjustly 
in refuamg to respite Nuncomar. No rational man can doubt 
that he took this course in order to gratify the Governor^ 
QeneraL If we had ever had any doubts on that point, they 
would have been dispelled by a letter which Mr. Gleig has 
published. Hastings, three or four years later, described 
Im^iey as the man "to whose support he was at one time in- 
debted fur the safety of his fortune, honour, and reputation." 
These strong words can refer only to the case of Nuncomar; 
and they must mean that Impey hanged Nuncomar in order 
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to support Hastings. It is , therefore , our deliberate opinion 
that Impey, sitting as a judge^ put a man unjustlj to death in 
order to Berve a politioal ptirpoeie. 

But we look on the conduct of Hastings in a somewhat 
different light. He was struggling for fortune, honour, li- 
berty, all that makes life valuable. He was beset bj rancor- 
ous and unprincipled enemies. From his colleagues he could 
expect no justice. He cannot be blamed for wishing to crush 
his accusers. He was indeed bound to use only legitimate 
means for that end. But it was not strange that he should 
have thought any means legitimate which were pronounced 
legitimate by the sages of the law, by men whose peculiar 
duty it was to deal justly between adversaries, and whose 
education might be supposed to have peculiarly qualified 
them for the discharge of that duty. Nobody demands from 
a party the unbending equity of a judge. The reason that 
judges are appointed is, that even a good man cannot be 
trusted to decide a cause in whicli he is himself concerned. 
Not a day passes on which an honest prosecutor does not ask 
for what none but a dishonest tcibuual would grant. It is too 
much to expect that any man, when his dearest interests are 
at stake, .and his strongest passions excited, will , as against 
himself, be more just than the sworn dispensers of justice. 
To take an analogous case from the history of our own island: 
suppose that Lord Stafford, when in the Tower on suspicion 
of being concerned in the Popish plot, bad been apprised that 
Titus Gates had done something which might , by a question- 
able construction, be brought under the head of felony. 
Should we severely blame Lord Stafford, in the supposed case, 
for causing a prosecution to be instituted, for furnishing 
funds, for using all his influence to intercept the mercy of 
the Grown? We think not If a judge, indeed, from&vour 
to tbe Catholic lords, were to strain the law in order to bang 
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Gates, such a judge would richly deserve impeachment But 
it does not appear to us that the Catholic lord, by bringing 
the ease before the judge for decisioii, would mateiiaU/ oyer- 
step the limit* of a just aelf-defSence. 

While, therefore, we have not the least doubt that this 
memorable execution is to be attributed to Hastings , we 
doubt whether it can with justice be reckoned among his 
crimes. That his conduct was dictated by a profound policy 
is evident. He was in a minority in Council. It was possible 
that he might long be in a minority. He knew the native 
character well. He knew in what abundance accusations are 
certain to flow in against the most innoc^t inhabitant of India 
who IB under the frown of power. There was not in the whole 
black population of Bengal a place-holder, a place-hunter, a 
government tenant, who did not think that he might better 
himself by sending up a deposition against the Governor-Ge- 
neral. Under these circumstances , the persecuted statesman 
resolved to teach the whole crew of accusers and witnesses 
that , though in a minority at the council board , he was still 
to be feared. The lesson which he gave them was indeed a 
lesson not to be forgotten. The head of the combination 
which had been formed against him, the richest, tiie most 
poweifhl, the most artful of the Hindoos, distingmshed hj 
the fisyour of those who then held the government, fenced 
round by the superstitious reverence of millions, was hanged 
in broad day before many thousands of people. Every thing 
that could make the warning impressive, dignity in the suf- 
ferer, solenmity in the proceeding, was found in this case. 
The helpless rage and vain struggles of the Council made the 
triumph more signal. From that m<ment the conviction of 
eveiy native was that it was safer to take the part of Hastings 
in aminorily than that of Francis in a mi^rily, and that he 
who was so venturous as to join in running downllieGkrvemor* 
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General might chance, in the phrase of tilie Eastern poet, to 
find a tiger, while heating the jungle for a deer. The voices 

of a thousand informers were silenced in an instant. From 
that time, whatever difficulties Hastings might have to en- 
counter, he was never molested by accusatioxis from natives 
of India. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that one of the letters of 
Hastings to Dr. Johnson bears date a Teij few hours after the 
death of Nuneomar. While the whole settlement was in com- 
motion f while a mighty and andent priesthood were weeping 
orer the remains of their chief, the conqueror in that deadly 
grapple sat down , with characteristic self-possession, to write 
about the Tour to the Hebrides , Jones's Persian Grammar, 
and the history, traditioAs, arts, and natural productions of 
India. 

In the mean time, intelligence of the Rohilla war, and of 
the £rst disputes between Hastings and his icoUeagues, had 
reached London. The directors took part with the mBjontyf 
and sent ont a letter filled with serere reflections on the con- 
duet of Hastings. They condemned , in strong but just terms, 
the iniquity of undertaking offensive wars merely for the sake 
of pecuniary advantages. But they utterly forgot that, if 
Hastings had by illicit means obtained pecuniary advantages, 
he had done so, not for his own benefit, but in order to meet- 
their demands. To enjoin honesty, and to insist on having 
what could not be honestly got, was then the constant practice 
of tiM Company. As Lady Macbeth says of her husband| 
they would not play false , and yet would wrongly win." 

The Regulating Act, by which Hastings had been ap- 
pointed Governor- General for five years, empowered the 
Crown to remove him on an address from the Company. Lord 
North was desirous to procure such an address. The three 
members of Council who had been sent out from England were 
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men of bis ow& dioice. General Olaverlag, in padaenlaTi 
was supported by a large parliamentary connexion, such as 

no cabinet could bei inclined to disoblige. The wish of the 
Minister was to dis|»lace Hastings, and to put Claveriiig at the 
head of the government. In the Court of Directors parties 
were very nearly balanced. Eleven voted against Hastings ; 
ten for him. The Court of Proprietors was then convened. 
The great sale-room presented a singular appearance. 
Letters had been sent by the Secretary of the Treasury, ex* 
horting all the supporters of government who held-India stock 
to be in attendance. Lord Sandwich marshalled the friends 
of the administration with bis usual dexterity and alertness. 
Fifty peers and privy councillors, seldom seen so far east- 
ward, were counted in the crowd. The debate lasted till 
midnight. The opponents of Hastings had a small superiority 
on the division; but a ballot was demanded; and the result 
was that the Governor-General triumphed by a majority of 
above a hundred votes over the combined efforts of .the Di- 
rectors and the Cabinet. The ministeib were greatly ex- 
asperated by this defeat. Even Lord North lost his temper, 
no ordinary occurrence with him , and threatened to convoke 
parliament before Christmas , and to bring in a bill for de- 
priving the Company of all political power, and for restricting 
it to its old business of trading in silks and teas. 

Colonel Macleane, who through all this conBict had zea- 
lously Unppor ted the cause of Hastings, now thought that bis 
employer was in imminent danger of being'tumed out, branded 
with parliamentary censure) perhaps prosecuted. The opinion 
of the crown lawyers had already been taken respecting some 
parts of the Govemor-Gtoeral's conduct. It seemed to be bigb 
time to think of securing an honourable retreat. Under these 
circumstances, Macleane thought himself justified in pro- 
ducing the resignation with which he had been entrusted. 
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The iustrament was not in rery accurate form; but the Di- 
rectors were too eager to be scntpiiloiui. They accepted the 
resigiiation, fixed on Mr. Wheier, one of their own body, to 
succeed Hastings, and sent out orders that General C^ayering, 

as senior member of Council , should exercise the functions of 
Governor-General till Mr. Whaler should arrive. 

But, while these things were passing in Eugland , a great 
change had taken place in Bengal. Monson was no more. 
Oaly four members of the government were left. ClaTering 
and Francis were on one side, Barwell and the Govemor- 
GcLcral on the other; and the GoTemor-General had the 
casting vote. Hastings, who had been dnring two years des- 
titute of all power and patronage, became at once absolute. 
He instantly proceeded to retaliate on his adversaries. Their 
measures were reversed: their creatures were displaced. A 
new valuation of the lands of Bengal, for the pm-poses of 
taxation, was ordered , and it was provided that the whole in- 
quiry shoUd be conducted by the Governor-General, and that 
all the letters relating to it should run in bis name. He began, 
at the same time, to revolve vast plans of conquest and domi- 
nion, plans which he lived to see realised, though not by 
himself. His ^roj ect was to fSt>rm subsidiary alliances with the 
native princes,particularly with those of Oude andBerar, and 
thus to make Bf tain the paramount power in India. While he 
was meditating hese great designs, arrived the intelligence 
that he had ceasel to be Governor- General , that his resigna- 
tion had been accepted, that Wheler was coming out im- 
mediately, andthit, till Wheler arrived, thechurwas to be 
filled by Clavering. 

Had Hastings stU been in a minority, he would probably 
have retired without i struggle ; buthewasnow thereal master 
of British India, and he was not disposed to quit his high 
place. He asserted tUt he had never given any instructions 
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which could warrant the steps taken at home. What his in- 
stmetioiiB had been , be owned be had forgotten. If he had 
kept a copy of ihem he ha4 mislaid it But he was certain that 
he had repeateflj declared to the Direoton that he would not 
resign. He could not see how the court , posseMed of that de* 
claration from himaelf , coald-receiTe hit resignathm from the 
doubtful bands of an agent. If the resignation were invalid, 
all tbe proceedings which were founded on that resignation 
were null , and Hastings was still Governor-General. 

He afterwards affirmed that, though bis agents bad aot 
aotedinconformity with his instructions ) he would nevertbe- 
leaf have held himself bound by their acts, if Clavering bad 
not attempted to seise the snpreme power by violence. Whe* 
ther this assertion were or were not tme , it cannot be d#ubted 
that the imprudence of ClaYCring gave Hastings an admtage. 
The General sent for the keys of tbe fort and of tbe teasury, 
took possession of the records, and held a council at which 
Francis attended. Hastings took tbe chair in anotner apart- 
ment, and Bar well sat with him. Each of tbe two parties had 
a plausible show of right There was no authorit/ entitled to 
their obedience within fifteen thousand miles. If seemed that 
there remained no way of settling the dispyte except an 
appeal to arms; and from such an appeal Hasti^Pt confident 
of his influence over his countiymen in India, /as not indined 
to shrink. He directed the officers of the garrison of Fort 
William and of all the neighbouring stajions to obey no 
orders but bis. At tbe same time, with admirable judgment, 
he offered to submit tbe case to tbe Supritne Court , and to 
abide by its decision. By making this pj^position he risked 
nothing, yet it was a proposition which Ms Oj^nents could 
hardly reject. Nobody could be tream as a orinunal for 
obeying what the judges should solemidf pronounce to be the 
lawful gOTCinment The boldest mw muhl shrink from 



taking arms iu defence of what the judges should pronounce 
to be usurpalkm. Clavering and FranoiSy after some delaj^ 
unwillingly consented to abide by the award of the court 
The eourt inrononneed that the xesignation was invalid, and 
that therefore Hastings was still Groveznor-General under the 
Regulating Act; and the defeated members of the Coimeil, 
finding that the sense of the whole settlement was against 
them , acquiesced in the decision. 

About this time arrived the news that, after a suit which 
had lasted several years , the Franconian courts had decreed 
a divoree between Imhoff and his wife. The Baron left Cad- 
cntta, carrying with him the means of buying an estate in 
Saxony. The lady became Mrs. Hastings. The CTent was 
celebrated by great festivities; and all the most conspicuous 
persons at Caknftta, without distinction of parties, were in- 
▼ited to the Gk>yemment-house. Clavering, as the Mahom- 
medan chronicler tells the story, was sick in mind and body, 
and excused himself from joining the splendid assembly. But 
Hastings , whom , as it should seem , success in ambition and 
in love had put into high good-humouTi would take no denial. 
He went himself to the General's house, and at length brought 
ins vanquished rival in triumph to the gay cirde which sur- 
rounded the bade. The exertion was too much for a frame 
broken by mortification as* well as by disease* Clavering died 
a few days later. 

Wheler, who came out expecting to be Governor-General, 
and was forced to content himself with a seat at the Council 
Board, generally voted with Francis. But the Govemor- 
. General, with Barwell's help and his own casting vote, was 
still the master. Some change took place at this time in the 
feeling both of the Court of Directors and of the Ministers of 
the Crown. All designs against Hastings were dropped; and, 
when his original term of five yean expired^ he was quietly 
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re-appointcd. The truth is , that the fearful dangers to which 
the public interests in every quarter were now exposed, made 
both Lord North and the Company unwilling to part with a 
Goremor whose talents, experience, and resolution} enmity 
itself was compelled to acknowledge. 

The crisis was indeed formidable. That great and victo- 
rious empire, on the throne of which George the Third had 
taken his seat eighteen years before, with brighter hopes than 
had attended the accession of any of the long line of English 
80?ereigns, had, by the most senseless misgovemment, been 
brought to the yeige of ruin« In America milli<ms of English- 
men were at war with the country from whieh their blood, 
their language, thdr religion, and their institutions were de- 
rired, and to which, but a short time before, they had been as 
strongly attached as the inhabitants of Norfolk and Leicester- 
shire. The great powers of Europe , humbled to the dust by 
the vigour and genius which had guided the councils of 
George the Second, now r^oiced in the prospect of a signal 
revenge. The time was approaching when our island, while 
struggling to keep down the United States of America, and 
pressed with a still nearer danger by the too just discontents 
of Ireland, was to be assailed by France , Spain , and Holland^ 
and to be threatened by the armed neutrality of the Baltic; 
when even our maritime suj^remacy was to be in jeopardy; 
when hostile fleets were to command the Straits of Calpe and 
the Mexican Sea; when the British flag was to be scarcely able 
to protect the British ChanneL Great as were the faults of 
Hastings , it was happy for our country that at that conjunc- 
ture, the most terrible through which she has ever passed I he 
was the ruler of her Indian dominions. 

An attack by sea on Bengal was little to be apprehended. 
The danger was that the Europea'n enemies of England might 
form an alliance with some native power, might furnish that 
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power with troops, arms, and ammunition, and might thus 
assail our possessions on the side of the land. It was chiefly 
from the Mahrattas that Hastings anticipated danger. The 
original seat of that singular people was the wild range of 

hills which runs along the western coast of India. In the 
reign of Aurungzebe the inhabitants of those regions, led by 
the great Sevajee, began to descend on the possessions of 
their wealthier and leas warlike neighbours. The energy, 
ferocity, and conning of the Mahrattas, soon made them the 
most conspicaons among the new powers which were gene- 
rated by liie corruption of the decaying monarchy. At first 
they were only robbers. They soon rose to the dignity of 
conquerors. Half the provinces of the empire were turned 
into Mahratta principalities. Freebooters , sprung from low 
castes, and accustomed to menial emj)loyments, became 
mighty Rajahs. The Bouslas , at the head of a band of plun- 
derers, occupied the vast region of Berar. The Guicowar, 
which is, being interpreted, the Herdsman, founded that 
dynasty which still reigns in Ghizerat The houses of Scindia 
and Hdkar waxed great in Malwa. One adventurous captain 
made his nest on the impregnable rook of GootL Another 
became the lord of the thousand villages whieh are scattered 
among the green rice-fields of Tanjore. 
■ That was the time, throughout India, of double govern- 
ment. The form and the power were every where separated. 
The Mussulman nabobs who had become sovereign princes, 
the Vinet in Oude, and the Nizam at Hyderabad , still called 
themsdves the viceroys of the house of Tamerlane. In the 
same manner the Mahonttta states, though really independent 
of each other, pretended to be members of one empire. They 
all acknowledged, bywords and ceremonies, the supremacy 
of the heir of Sevajee, a rot faineant who chewed bang and 
toyed with dancing girls in a state prison at Sattara, and of 
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kk Peshwa or mayor of the palace, a gfeafc heredttaiy ma* 
gktntey who kepi a court with kingfy state at Poonah, and 
whose authority was obeyed in- tiie spacious provmces of 

Aurungabad and Bejapoor. 

Some months before war was declared in Europe the 
government of Bengal was alarmed by the news that a French 
adveaturer, who passed for a man of quality, had arrived at 
Poonah. It was said that he had been received there with 
great distinctioii , that he had deliyered to the Peshwa letters 
and presents from Louis the Sixteenth, and that a treaty 
hostile to Englandi had been concluded between France and 
tiie Mahrattas. 

Hastings immediately resolved to strike the first blow. 
The title of the Peshwa was not undisputed. A portion of the 
Mahratta nation was favourable to a pretender. The Gover- 
nor-General determined to espouse this pretender's interest, 
to move an army across the pemnsnla of India , and to form a 
dose alliance with the chief of the house of Bonsla, who ruled 
Berar , and who , in power and dignity, was inferior to none of 
^6 Mahratta prmces. 

The army had marched, and the negotiations with Berar 
were in progress, when a letter from the English consul at 
Cairo brought the news that war had been proclaimed both in 
London and Paris. All the measures which the crisis required 
were adopted by Hastings without a moment's delay. The 
French factories in Bengal were seized. Orders ime sent 
to Madras that Pondicheny should instantiy be occupied. 
Near Calcutta, works were thrown up whidi were thought to 
render the approach of a hostile force impossible. A maritime 
establishment was formed for the defence of the river. Nine 
new battalions of sepoys were raised, and a corps of native 
artillery was formed out of the hardy Lascars of the Bay of 
BengaL Having made these arrangements , the Governor 
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General with calm confidence pronounced his presidency se- 
cure from all attack, unless the Mahrattas should inarch 
against it in conjunction with the French. 

The expedition which Haitings had seat westward was not 
80 speedily or completely eiicoesrfiil as most of his under- 
takings. The commanding office procrastinated, Theaatho- 
xitles at Bombay blundered. But the Gky^emor-General per- 
severed. A new commander repaired the errors of his prede- 
cessor. Several brilliant actions spread the military renown of 
the English through regions where no European flag had ever 
been seen. It is probable that , if a new and more formidable 
danger had not compelled Hastings to change his whole po^ 
licy, his plans respecting the Mahratta empire would hare 
hem carried Into complete effect. 

The authorities in England bad wisely sent out to Bengal, 
80 commander of the forces and member of the cooneil , one of 
the most distinguished soldiers of that time. Sir Eyre Coote 
had, many years before, been conspicuous among the foun- 
ders of the British empire in the East. At the council of war 
which preceded the battle of Plassey, he eaTnestly recom- 
mended, in opposition to the minority, that daring course 
which, after some hesitation, was adopted, and which was 
crowned with such splendid success. He subsequently com- 
manded in the south of India agamst the braye and un£>rtu* 
nate Lally, gained the decblTC battle of Wandewash over the 
French and their native allies , took Pondicherry, and made 
the English power supreme in the Carnatic. Since those great 
exploits near twenty years had elapsed. Coote had no longer 
the bodily activity which he had shown in earlier days; nor 
was the 'vigour of his mind altogether unimpaired. He was 
capricious and fretful, and required much coaxing to Iceep 
him in good-bmnour. It must, we fear, be added that flie love 
of money had grown upon himi and that be thought more 
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about his allowances, and less about his duties, than might 
have been expected from so eminent a member of so noble a 
profession. Still he was perhaps the ablest officer that was 
then to be found in the British army. Among the native sol- 
diera his name was great and his influence nnriyalled. Nor is 
he yet forgotten hj them. Now and then a white-bearded old 
sepoy may still be found, who loves to talk of Porto Noyo 
and Pollilore. It is but a short time since one of those aged 
men came to present a memorial to an English officer, who 
holds one of the liighest employments in India. A print of 
Coote hung in the room. The veteran recognised at ouce that 
ftu(se and figure which he had not seen for more than half a 
century, and, forgetting his salam to the living, halted, drew 
himse^up, lifted his hand, and with solemn reverence paid 
ids military obeisanee to the dead. 

Coote, though he did not, like Barwell, vote constantly 
with the Governor-General, was by no means inclined to join 
in systematic opposition, and on most questions concurred 
with Hastings, who did his best, by assiduous courtship , and 
by readily granting the most exorbitant allowances^ to gratify 
the strongest passions of the old soldier* 

. It seemed lUcely at this time that a g^eral reconciliation 
would put an end to the quarrels which had, daring some 
years, weakened and disgraced the government of Bengal. 
The dangers of the empire might well induce men of patriotic 
feeling — and of patriotic feeling neither Hastings nor Francis 
was destitute - — to forget private enmities, and to co-operate 
heartily for the general good. Coote had never been con- 
cerned in faction. Wheler was thoroughly tired of it. Barwell 
had made an ample fortune, and, though he had promised 
that he would not leave Calcutta while hid help was needed in 
Council , was most desirous to return to England , and exerted 
himself to promote an arrangement, which would set him at 
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desist from opposition, and Hastings engaged that the friends 
of Francis should be admitted to a fair share of the honours 
and emoluments of the service. During a few months after 
this treaty there was apparent harmony at the council-board. 

fiaimony, indeed, was nerer more necessary; far at this 
moment intenud calamities , more formidable than war itself 
menaced Bengal The aulliors of the Regulating Act of 1778 
had established two independent powers , the one judicial, the 
other political; and, with a carelessness scandalously common 
in English legislation, had omitted to define the limits of either. 
The judges took advantage of the indistinctness, and attempted 
to draw to themselves supreme authority, not only within 
Calcutta, Init through the whole of the great territory subject 
to the presidency of Fort William. There are few Englishmen 
who will not admit that the English law, in spite of modem 
improyements, is neither so cheap nor so speedy as might be 
wished. Still , it is a system which has grown up among us. 
In some points, it has been fashioned to suit our feelings- in 
others, it has gradually fashioned our feelings to suit itself. 
Even to its worst evils we are accustomed; and, therefore, 
though we may complain of them , they do not strike us with 
the horror and dismay which would be produced by a new 
grieyance of smaller severiiy. In India the case is widely dif- 
ferent. English law, tranq[»lanted to that eoimify, has all 
tiie yices from which we suffer here; it has them idl in a far 
higher degree; and it has other vices, compared with which 
the worst vices from which we suffer are trifles. Dilatory 
here, it is far more dilatory in a land where the help of an 
interpreter is needed by every judge and by every advocate. 
Costly here, it is far more costly in aland into which the legal 
practitioners must be imported from an hnmense distance. 
All English labour in India, from tiie labour of the Goremor- 
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General and the Commander-in-Chief, down to that of a 
groom or a watchmaker, must be paid for at a higher rate than 
at home. No man will be banished, and banished to the 
torrid zone, for nothing* The rule holds good with respect 
to the legal profession. No English barrister will work| 
fifteen flioiisaiid miles from aSi hii Mends, with the thermo- 
meter at ninely-eix in the shade, for the emolnmentB whieb 
win content him in chambers tiiai overlook the Thames. 
Accordingly, the fees at Calcutta are abont three times as great 
as the fees of Westminster Hall ; and this , though the people 
of India are, beyond all comparison , poorer than the people 
of England. Yet the delay and the expense , grievous as they 
are, form the smallest part of the evil which iilnglish law, 
imported without modifications into India, conld not fail to 
produce. The st^ngest feelings of our nature, honour, re- 
ligiofi, female modesty, rose up against the innovation. 
Arrest on mesne process was tibe firat step in most civil pro- 
ceedings ; and to a native of rank arrest was not merely a 
restraint , but a foul personal indignity. Oaths were required 
hi every stage of every suit; and the feeling of a Quaker 
about an oath is hardly stronger than that of a respectable 
native. That the apartments of a woman of quality should be 
entered by strange men, or that her face should be seen by 
them, l^re, in the East, intolerable outrages, outrages which 
are more dreaded than death, and which can be ezphited only 
by the shedding of blood. To these outrages the most dis<- 
tinguished families of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, were now 
exposed. Imagine what the state of our own country would 
be, if a jurisprudence were on a sudden introduced among 
us, which should be to us what our jurisprudence was to our 
Asiatic sul^jects. Imagine what the state of our country would 
be, ifit were enacted that airman, by merely swearing that a 
debt was due to him, shoidd acquire a right to insult the 
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persons oi men of the most honourable and sacred eaUiags 
and of women of the most shrinking delieacy , to horsewhip a 
general officer, to put a bishop in the stocks , to treat ladies 

in the way which called forth the blow of Wat Tyler. Some* 
thiug like this was tlic effect of the attempt which the Supreme 
Court made to extend its jurisdiction over the whole of the 
Company's territory. 

A reign of terror began, of terror heightened by mystery ; 
for even that which was endored was less honihle than that 
which was aaticq^MLted. No man knew what was next to be 
expected from this strange tribunaL It eame from beyond 
the black water, as the people of India, with mysterionB 
horror, call the sea. It consisted of judges not one of whom 
was familiar with the usages of the niillious over whom they 
claimed boundless authority. Its records were kept in un- 
known characters ; its sentences were pronounced in unknown 
sounds. It had already collected ronnd itself an amy of the 
wors^ part of the native population , informers, and fidse 
witnesses, and common barrators, and agents of chicane, 
and, above all, a banditti of bailiflb* followers, compared 
with whom the retainers of the worst English spunging houses, 
in the worst times, might be considered as upright and tender- 
hearted. Many natives, highly considered among their 
countrymen, were seized, hurried up to Calcutta, iiung into . 
the common gaol, not for any crime even imputed, not for 
any debt that had been proved, but merely as a preeaation 
till their caose should come to trial. There were instances in 
which men of the most venerable dignity , persecuted without 
a cause by extortioners, died of rage and shame in the gripe of 
the vile alguazils of Impey. The Imrams of noble Mahom- 
medans, sanctuaries respected in the East, by governments 
which respected nothing else, were burst open by gangs of 
bailifEs. The Mussulmans, braver and less accustomed to 
Maeanlaif^ Etsayi, IV, IS 
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submisaioii than the Hindoos, gometimes stood on their 
defenee; and there were instances in which they shed their 
blood in the doorway, while defending, sword in hand, the 
sacred apartments of their women. Nay, it seemed as if eiren 

the faint-hearted Bengalee, who had crouched at the feet of 
Surajah Dowlah, who had been mute during the administra- 
tion of Vansittart, would at length find courage in despair. 
Ko Mahratta invasion had ever spread through the province 
such dismay as this inroad of English lawyers. All the in- 
justice of former oppressors , Asiatic and European, appeared 
as a blessing when compared with the jostiee of the Supreme 
Court. 

Every class of the population, English and native, with 
the exception of the ravenous pettifoggers who fattened on the 
misery and terror of an immense community, cried out loudly 
against this fearful oppression. But the judges were im- 
movable. If a bailiff was resisted, they ordered the soldiers 
to be called out If a serrant of the Company, in conformity 
with the orders of the government^ withstood the miserable 
catchpoles who, with Impey's writs in their hands, exceeded 
the insolence and rapacity of gang-robbers, he was flung into 
prison for a contempt. The lapse of sixty years , the virtue 
and wisdom of many eminent magistrates who have during 
that time administered justice in the Supreme Court, have not 
effaced from the minds of the people of Bengal the recollection 
of those evil days. 

The members of the g o v e r n ment were, on this subject, 
united as one man* Hastings had courted the Judges; he had 
found them useful instruments. But he was not disposed to 
make them hie own masters, or the masters of India. 
His mind was large; his knowledge of the native character 
most accurate. He saw that the system pursued by the 
Supreme Court was degrading to the government and 
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mmoiis to the people; and he xesohred to oppose it man* 
ftdly. The consequence was, that the friendship, if that 

be the proper word for such a connexion, which had ex- 
isted between him and Impey, was for a time completely 
dissolved. The government placed itself firmly between the 
tyrannical tribunal and the people. The Chief Justice pro- 
ceeded to the wildest excesses. The Goyeraor''Gkneral and 
all the members of Council were served with writs , calling <m 
them to appear before the King's justices, and to answer for 
thdr public aets. This was too much. Hastings, with just 
scorn, refused to obey the call, set at liberty the persons 
wrongfully detained by the Court, and took measures for 
resisting the outrageous proceedings of the sheriffs' officers, 
if necessary, by the sword. But he had in view another device 
which might prevent the necessity of an appeal to arms. He 
was seldom at a loss for an expedient; and he knew Impey 
welL The expedient, in this case, was a very simple one, 
neither more nor less than a bribe. Impey was, by act of 
parliament, a judge, independent of the government of 
Bengal, and entitled to a salary of eight thousand a year. 
Hastings proposed to make him also a judge in the Company's 
service, removable at the pleasure of the government of 
Bengal; and to give him, in that capacity, about eight thou- 
sand a year more. It was understood that, in consideration 
of this new salary, Impey would desist from urging the high 
pretensions of his court If he did urge these pretensions, 
the government eonld, at a moment's notice , eject him from 
the new place which had been created for him. The bargain 
was struck; Bengal was saved; an appeal to force was a 
averted; and the Chief Justice was ri ch, quiet, and in- j / 
famous. ' ^ 

•-^"T'Of Impey's conduct it is unnecessary to speak. It was of a 
piece with almost every part of his conduct that comes under 

18* 
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tike notice of luBtory. No oliier such judge has disho&oiived 

the English ermine , since JefBsries dranlt himself to death in 
the Tower. But we cannot agree with those who have blamed 
Hastings for this transaction. The case stood thus. The 
negligent manner in which the Kegulating Act had been 
framed pat it in the power of the Chief Justice to throw a 
great oonntiy into the most dreadful e<»if osion. He was de- 
f termined to use his power to the utmost, unless he was paid 
to be still: and Hastings consented to pay him. The necessity 
was to be deplored. It is also to be deplored that pirates 
should be able to exact ransom by threateuiiii^ to make their 
captives walk the plank. But to ransom a captive from pirates 
has always been held a humane and Christian act; and it 
would be absurd to charge the payer of the ransom with cor- 
rapting the virtue of the corsair. This, we seriously think, 
is a not unfair illustration of the relatiye position of Impey, 

r Hastings , and the people of India. Whether it was right in 
Impey to demand or to accept a price for powers which, if they 
\ really belonged to him , he could not abdicate, which, if they 
\ did not belong to him, he ought never to have usurped, and 
1 which in neither case he could honestly sell , is one question. 
It is quite another question, whether Hastings was not right 
to give any sum , however large , to any man, however worth- 
less rather than either surrender millions of human beings to 
pillage, or rescue tiiem by civil war. 

Prands strongly opposed this arrangement. It may, in^ 
deed , be suspfected that personal aversion to Impey was as 
strong a motive with Francis as regard for the welfare of the 
province. To a mind burning with resentment, it might seem 
better to leave Bengal to the oppressors than to redeem it by 
enriching them. It is not improbable, on the other hand, 
that Hastings may have been tiie more willing to resort to 
an ei^iedient agreeable to tike Chief Justice, because that 
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high fonctionaiy bad already been so serrieeable, and might, 

when existing dissensions where composed, be serviceable 
again. 

But it was not on this point alone that Francis was now 
opposed to Hastings. The peace between them proved to be 
only a short and hollow truce , during which their mutual 
aversion was constantly becoming stronger. At length an ex- 
plosion took place. Hastings publidy charged Fiands with 
having deceived him, and with having induced BarweU to 
quit the service by insincere promises. Then came a dispute, 
such as frequently arises even between honourable men, 
when they may make iini)ortant agreements by mere verbal 
communication. An impartial historian will probably be 
of opinion that they had misunderstood each other; but their 
minds were so much embittered that they imputed to each 
other nothing less than deliberate yiUany. '^I do not|" said 
Hlutmgs, in a minute recorded on the Consultations of the 
GoTemment, do not trust to Mr. Francis's promises of 
candour, convinced that he is incapable of it. I judge of his 
public conduct by his private , which I have found to be void 
of truth and honour." After the Council had risen , Francis 
put a challenge into the Governor -General's hand. It was t 
instantly acceptor!. They met, and fired. Francis was shot 
tiirough the body. He was carried to a neighbouring housSi 
. where it appeared that the wound, though severe, was not 
mortal. Hastings inquired repeatedly afterhis enemy's health, 
and proposed to call on him ; but Francis coldly declined the 
visit. He had a proper sense, he said, of the Governor- 
General's politeness, but could not consent to any private 
interview. They could meet only at the council-board. 

In a very short time it was made signally manifest to how 
great a danger the Governor-General had, on this occasion, 
exposed his country. A crisis arrived with which hci and he 
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alone , was competent to deal. It is not too much to say that, 
if he had been taken from the head of affairs, the years 1780 
and 1781 would have been as fatal to our power in Asia as to 
oar power in America. 

- The Mahrattas had been the chief objects of apprehenskm 
to Hastings. The measiures whieh he had adopted for the 
porpose of breaking their power , had at first been frastrated 
by the errors of those whom he was compelled to employ ; but 
his perseverance and ability seemed likely to be crowned with 
success, when a far more formidable danger showed itself in 
a distant quarter. 

About thirty years before this time, a Mahommedan 
soldier had begun to distinguish himself in the wars of South- 
em India. His education had been n^ected ; his extraction 
was humble. His father had been a petty officer of rerenne ; 
his grandfather awandering dervise. Bat though thus meanly ' 
descended, though ignorant even of the alphabet, the ad- 
venturer had no sooner been placed at the head of a body 
of troops than he approved himself a man bom for con- 
quest and command. Among the crowd of chiefs who were 
struggling for a share of India, none could compare with him 
in tiie qualities of the captain and the statesman. He became 
a gencnral) he became a sovereign. Out of the fragments 
of old principalities, whieh had gone to pieces in the general 
wreck , he formed for himself a great , compact , and vigorous 
empire. That empire he ruled with the ability , severity , and 
vigilance of Louis the Eleventh. Licentious in his pleasures, 
implacable in his revenge , be had yet enlargement of mind 
enough to perceive how much the prosperity of subjects adds 
to the strength of governments. He was an oppressor; but 
he had at least the merit of protecting his people against all 
oppression except his own. He was now in extreme old age ; 
bat his intellect was as dear', andhissphit as high, asuithe 
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prune of manhood* Such was the great Hjder Ali^ die 
founder of the Mahommedan kingdom of Mysore, aiMi the 
most formidable enemy with whom the En^j^h eonquerozs 

of India have ever had to contend. 

Had Hastings been governor of Madras, Hyder would 
have been either made a friend , or vigorously encountered as 
an enemy. Unhappily the English authorities in the south 
prOYoked their powerful neighbour's hostility, without being 
prepared to repel it On a sadden | an army of ninety thou* 
sand men, for superior in disdpUne and dSicieney to any 
other native force that could be found in India , came pouring 
through those wild passes which , worn by mountain torrents, 
and dark with jungle, lead down from the table-land of My- 
sore to the plains of the Carnatic. This great army was accom- 
panied by a hundred pieces of cannon; and its movements 
were guided by many French officers , trained in the best mili- 
tary schools of £urope. 

Hyder was eyeiy where triumphant* The sepoys in many 
British garrisons flung down their arms. Some forts were 
surrendered by treachery, and some by despair. In a fow 
days the whole open country north of the Coleroon had sub- 
mitted. The English inhabitants of Madras could already see 
by night , from the top of Mount St. Thomas , the eastern sky 
reddened by a vast semicircle of blazing villages. The white 
Tillas, to which our countrymen retire after the daily labours 
of goTeznment and of toade, when the cool erening breeze 
sp^gs up from the bay, were now left without inhabitants; 
for bands of the fierce horsemen of My sore had already been 
seen prowling among the tnlip*trees , and near the gay veran- 
das. Even the town was not thought secure , and the British 
merchants and public functionaries made haste to crowd 
themselves behind the cannon of Fort St. George. 

There were the means indeed of assembling an army which 
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nught have defended the presidency, and even driven the 
invader back to his mountains. Sir Hector Munro was at the 
head of one coimiierable foroe; Baillie was adyaaeing with 
another. United ^ they might have presented a fbnnidable 
front even to sach an enemy as Ily der. But the English com- 
manders, neglecting those fundamental rules of the military 
art of which the propriety is obvious even to men who had 
never received a militiiry education, deferred their j auction, 
and were separately attacked, liaillie's detachment was de- 
stroyed. Munro was forced to abandon his baggage , to fling 
his guns into the tanks, and to save himself by a retreat which 
might be called a flight In three weeks firom the commenoe- 
ment of the war, the British empire in Southern India had 
been brought to the verge of ruin. Only a few fortifiecl places 
remained to us. The glory of our arms had departed. It 
was known that a great French expedition might soon be 
expected on the coast of Coromandel. England, beset by 
enemies on every side, was in no condition to protect such 
remote dependencies. 

Thai it was that the fertile genius and serene courage of 
Hastings achieved their most signal triumph. A swift ship, 
flying before the south-west mcmdoon, brought the evil tidings 
in few days to Calcutta. In twenty-four hours the Governor- 
General had framed a complete plan of policy adapted to 
the altered state of affairs. The struggle with Ilyder was a 
struggle for life and death. All minor objects must be sacri- 
iiced to the preservation of the Carnatic. The disputes with 
the Mahrattas must be accommodated. A large military force 
and a supply of money must be instantly sent to Madras. But 
even these measures would be insufficient, unless the war, 
hitherto so grossly mismanaged , were placed under the direc- 
tion of a vigorous mind. It was no time for trifling. Hastings 
determined to resort to an ejitremc ej^ercise of power, to 
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siiBpend the ineftpable governor of Fort St George, to send 

Sir Eyre Coote to oppose Hyder, and to intrust that dist^- 
giiished general with the whole administration of the war. 

In spite of the sullen opposition of Francis , who had now 
recovered from his wound , and had returned to the Council, 
the Governor- General's wise and firm policy was approved by 
the majorily of the board. The reinforcements were sent ofi^ 
with great expedition , and reached Madras before the Froioh 
armament aniTed in the Bidian seas. Coote , broken hy age 
and disease , was no longer the Ck>ote of Wandewash ; bnt he ; 
was still a resolute and skilful commander. The progress of . 
Hyder was arrested; and in a few months the great victory of 
Porto Novo retrieved the honour of the English arms. 

In the mean time Francis had returned to England , and 
Hastings was now left perfectly unfettered. Wheler had gra- 
daaUy been relaxing in his oppositi(Hi| and, after the depar- 
ture of his vehement and implacable colleague , co-operated 
heartOy with the Governor-General, whose influence over the 
British in India, always great, had, by the vigour and success 
of his recent measures , been considerably increased* 

But, though the difficulties arising from factions within 
the Council were at an end, another class of difficulties had 
become more pressing than ever. The financial embarrass- 
ment was extreme. Hastings had to find the means , not only 
of carrying on the goremment of Bengal , but of maintaining 
a most costly war againat both Indian and European enemies 
in the Carnatic, and of making remittances to England. A few 
years before this time he had obtained relief by plundering 
the Mogul and enslaving the Rohillas ; nor were the resources 
of his fruitful mind by any means exhausted. 

His first design was on Benares , a city which in wealth, 
population, dignity, and sanctity, was among the foremost 
of Asia. It was commonly believed that half a million of 
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human beings was erowded into that labyzintii of lofiy alleys, 
rich with shrines, and minarets, and baleonies, and earned 

oriels, to which the sacred apes clung by hundreds. The 
traveller could scarcely make his way through the press of 
holy mendicants and not less holy bulls. The broad and 
stately flights of steps which descended from these swarmii^ 
haunts to the bathing-plaees along the Granges were worn 
ereiy day bj the footsteps of an innnmerable muhitade of 
worahippess. Th^ schools and temples drew crowds of pious 
Hindoos from every provinee where tiie Brahminical £uth was 
known. Hundreds of devotees came thither every month to 
die: for it was believed that a peculiarly happy fate awaited 
the man who should pass from the sacred city into the sacred 
river. Nor was superstition the only motive which allured 
strangers to that great metropolis. Commerce had as many 
pilgrims as religion. Along the shores of the venerable 
stream lay great fleets of vessels laden with rich merchandise. 
From the looms of Benares went forth the most delicate sflka 
that adorned the balls of St. James's and of Hie Bgtk Tnanom 
and in the bazars, the muslins of Bengal and the sabres of 
Oude were mingled with the jewels of Golconda and the 
shawls of Cashmere. This rich capital, and the surrounding 
tract, had long been under the immediate rule of a Hindoo 
prince who rendered homage to the Mogul emperors. During 
the great anarchy of India the lords of Benares beeame inde- 
pendent of the court of Delhi, but were compelled to submit 
to tiie authority of the Nabob of Oude. Oppressed by this 
formidable neighbour, they invoked the protection of the 
English. The English protection was given; and at length 
the Nabob Vizier, by a solemn treaty, ceded all his rights over 
Benares to the Company. From that time the Jiajah was the 
vassal of the government of Bengal , acknowledged its supre- 
ma«7, and engaged to send an annual tribute to Fort William . 
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This tribnte Oheyte Sing, the feigning pxfnee, Iiad paid wilh 

strict punctuality. 

Respecting the precise nature of the legal relation between 
the Company and the Rajah of Benares , there has been much 
warm and acute controversy. On the one side, it has been 
nuuntained tkat Cheyte Sing was merely a great subject on 
whom the superior power had a right to call for aid in the 
necessities of tiie empire. On the otiier side it has been eon- 
tended that he was an independent prince, that the only claim 
which the Company had upon him was for a fixed tribute , and 
that, while the fixed tribute was regularly paid, as it assuredly 
was, the English had no more right to exact any further con- 
tribution from him than to demand subsidies &om Holland or 
Denmark . Nothing is easier than to find precedents and ana- 
logies in favour of either view. 

Our own hnpression is that nether view is correct It was 
too much the habitof English politicians to take it for granted 
that tbere was in India a known and definite constitution by 
which questions of this kind were to be decided. The truth 
is that, during the interval which elapsed between the fall of 
the House of Tamerlane and the establishment of the British 
ascendency, there was no such constitution. The old order 
of things bad passed away: the new order of things was not 
yet formed. Ail was transition, confusion, obscurity. Every 
body kept his head as he best might , and scrambled for what- 
ever he could get There have been similar seasons in Eu- 
rope. The time of the dissolution of the Carlovingian empire 
is an instance. Who would think of seriously discussing the 
question, what extent of pecuniary aid and of obedience Hugh ^ 
Capet had a constitutional right to demand from the Dnke of 
Britanny or the Duke of Normandy ? The words ^'constitu- v 
tional right" had, in lhat state of societry, no meaning. If 
Hugh Oapetlaid hands on all the possessions of the DoOke of 
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Normandy, tins might be UDjvsi and immond; bat it wotild 
not be illegal , in the sense in which the ordinaneee of Charles 
tiw Tenth were illegal. If, on the other hand , the Duke of 
Normandy made war onHugh Capet, this might be unjust and 
immoral ; but it would not be illegal, in the souse in which the 
expedition of Prince Louis Bonaparte was illegal 

Very similar to this was the state of India sixty years ago. 
Of the existing governments not a single one could lay claim 
to legitimacy, or could plead any other title than recent occu- 
pation. There was scarcely a province in which the real so- 
Tereignty and the nominal sovereignty were not disjoined, 
litles and fonns were still retamed which implied that the 
heir of Tamerlane was an absolute mler, and that the Nabobs 
of the provinces were his lieutenants. In reality, he was a 
captive. The Nabobs were in some places independent prin- 
ces. In other places, as m Bengal and the Caruatic, they had, 
like their master, become mere phantoms , and the Company 
was supreme. Among the Mahrattas again the heir of Sevajee 
still kept the title of Rajah; but he was 'a prisoner, and his 
prime minister, the Peshwa, had become the hereditary chief 
of the state. The Peshwa , in his torn , was fast sinking into 
the same degraded situation to which he had reduced the Ra- 
jah. It was, we believe, impossible to find, from the Himalayas 
to Mysore , a single government which was at once a govern- 
ment de facto and a government de jiire^ which possessed the 
physical means of making itself feared by its neighbours and 
subjects, and which had at the same time the authority derived 
from law and long prescription. 

Hastings clearly discerned, what was hidden from most of 
his contemporaries, that such a state of things gave immense 
advantages to a ruler of great talents and few scruples. In 
eveiy international question thatoould aiise^he had his optiofi 
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betweea the de facto groand. and the de jure ground ; and the 
probability was that one of those grounds would sustain any 
claim that it might be couvenient for him to make, and enable 
him to resist any claim made by others. In every controversy, 
accordingly, he resorted to the plea which suited his im- 
mediate purpose , without troublii^ himself in the least about 
comisteacy: and thus he scarcely eTer failed to find what, to 
persons of short memories and scanty information , seemed to 
be a justification for ^at he wanted to do. Sometimes the 
Nabob of Bengal is a shadow , sometimes a monardi. Some- 
times the Vizier is a mere deputy, sometimes an independent 
potentate. If it is expedient for the Company to show some 
legal title to the revenues of Bengal, the grant under the seal of 
the Mogul is brought forward as an instrument of the highest 
authority. When the Mogul asks for the rents which were re* 
served to him by that very grant, he is told that he is a mere 
pageant, that the English power rests on a very different foun- 
dation from a charter given by him, that he is welcome to play 
at royalty as long as he likes, but that he must expect no 
tribute from the real masters of India. 

It is true that it was in the power of others, as well as of 
Hastings, to practise this legerdemain; but in the contro- / 
versies of governments , sophistry is of little use unless it be 
backed by power. There is a principle which Hasting^ was j 
fond of asserting in the strongest terms, and on which he | 
acted with undeviating steadiness. It is a principle which, \ 
we must own, though it may be grossly abused, can hardly be 
disputed in the preticnt state of public law. It is this , that | 
where an ambiguous question arises between two govern- j 
ments , there is , if they cannot agree , no appeal except to * 
force, aud that the opinion of the stronger must prevail. Al- 
most every question was ambiguous in India. The English { 
government was the strongest in India. The eonsequences are t 
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I f obvious^ The English goremment might do exaeUy what it 
^ ehoae. 

The English government now chose to wring mon^ out 
of Cheyte Sing. It had formerly been convenient to treat him 
as a sovereign prince; it was now convenient to treat him as a 
subject. Dexterity inferior to that of Hastings could easily 
find , in the general chaos of laws and customs , arguments for 
either course. Hastings wanted a great supply. It was known 
that Cheyte Sing had a large revenoei and it was suspected 
that he had accumulated a treasure. Nor was he afiiTOurite at 
Calcutta. He had , when the Qovemor- General was in great 
difficulties, courted the favour of Francis and Clavering. 
Hastings who, less we believe from evil passions than from 
policy, seldom left an injury unpunished , was not sorry that 
the fate of Cheyte Sing should teach neighbouring princes the 
same lesson which the fate of Nuncomar bad already im- 
pressed on the inhabitants of Bengal. 

In 1778, on the first breaking out of the war with France, 
Cheyte Sing was called upon to pay, in addition to his 
fixed tribute, an extraordinary contribution of fifty thousand 
pounds. In 1779, an equal sum was exacted. In 1780, the 
demand was renewed. Cheyte Sing, in the hope of obtaining 
some indulgence, secretly offered the Governor- General a 
bribe of twenty thousand pounds. Hastings took the money, 
and his enemies hare maintained that he took it intending to 
keep it He certainly concealed the transaction^ for a time, 
both from tiie Council in Bengal and from the Directors at 
home; nor did he ever give any satisfactory reason for the 
concealment. Public spirit, or the fear of detection, however, 
determined Lim to withstand the temptation. He paid over 
the bribe to the Company's treasury, and insisted that the 
Bajah should instantly comply with the demands of the 
English gOTemment. The Biyahi after the fashion of bis 
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countrymen, shufiled, solicited| and pleaded poverty. The 
grasp of Hastings was not to be so eluded. He added to the 
requisition another ten thousand pounds as a fine for delay, 
ami sent troops to exact the money. 

The money was paid. But this was not enough. The late 
erents in the south of India had increased the financial em- 
barrassments of the Company. Hastings was determined to 
plunder Cheyte Sing, and, for that end, to fasten a quarrel 
on him. Accordingly, the liajah was now required to keep a 
body of cavalry for the service of the British government. He 
objected and evaded. This was exacfly what the GoTemor- 
G^eral wanted. He had now a pretext for treating the 
wealthiest of his vassals as a criminal. resolved *' — these r 
are the words of Hastings himself — "to draw from his gollt f 
the means of relief to the Company's distresses, to make him \ 
pay largely for his pardon , or to exact a severe vengeance for ^ 
past delinquency." The plan was simply this, to demand i 
larger and larger contributions till the Hajah should be driven 
. to remonstrate, then to call his remonstranee a erimoi and 
to punish him by confiscating all his possessions. 

Cheyte Sing was in the greatest dismay. He ofiisted two 
hundred thousand pounds to propitiate the British govern- 
ment. But Hastings replied that nothing less than half a 
niiilion would be accepted. Nay, he began to think of selling 
Benares to Oude, as he had formerly sold Allahabad and 
Rohilcund. The matter was one which could not be well 
managed at a distance; and Hastings resolved to visit Be- 
nares. 

Cheyte Sing received his liege lord with every mark of 
reverence, came near sixty miles , with his guards, to meet 
and escort the illustrious visitor, and expressed his deep con- 
cern at the displeasure of the English. He even took off his 
turban , and laid it in the lap of Hastings, a gesture which in 
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India marks the most profound submission and devotion. 
Hastings behaved with cold and repulsive nevesnty. Having 
anived at Benares, he sent to the Bajah a paper eontaining 
the demands of the government of Bengal The Kajah, in 
Teplj, attempted to elear himself firom tiie accusations brought 
against him. Hastings , who wanted money and not excuses, 
was not to be put off by the ordinary artifices of Eastern 
negotiation. He instantly ordered the Kajah to be arrested 
and placed under the custody of two companies of sepoys. 

In taking these strong meastures, Hastings scarcely showed 
his usual jndgment. It is probable that, having had little op- 
portonitj of personally observing any part of the population 
ofLddia, except the Bengalees, he was not fully aware of the 
difference between their character and that of the tribes which 
inhabit the upper provinces. He was now in a land far more 
favourable to the vigour of the human frame than the Delta of 
the Ganges; in a land fruitful of soldiers, who have been 
found worthy to follow English battalions to the charge and 
into the breaeh. The Rajah was popolaar among his subjects. 
His administration had been mild; and the prosperity of the 
district which he governed presented a striking contrast to the 
depressed state of Bahar under our rule , and a still more sbA^ 
king contrast to the misery of the provinces which were cursed 
by the tyranny of the Nabob Vizier. The national and religious 
prejudices with which the English were regarded throughout 
India were peculiarly intense in the metropolis of the Brahmi- 
nical superstition. It can therefore scarcely be doubted that 
the Governor- General, before he outraged the dignity of 
Ch^rte Sing by an arrest, ought to have assembled a fbree 
capable of bearing down all opposition. This had not been 
done. The handful of sepoys who attended Hastings would 
probably have been sufficient to overawe Moorshedabad , or 
the Black Town of Calcutta. But they were unequal to a 
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conflict with the hardy rabble of Benares. The streets sur- 
roundiDg the palace were filled by an immense multitude, of 
whom a large proportion, as is usual in Upper India, wore 
annB. The tumult became a fight, and the fight a massacre. 
The English officers defended themseLves with desperate 
conrage against oyerwhelmiiig nntnbers, andfeU, as became 
them, sword in hand. The sepoys were butchered. The 
gates were forced. The captive prince, neglected by his 
jailers during tlie confusion, discovered an outlet which 
opened on the precipitous bank of the Ganges, let himself 
down to the water by a string made of the turbans of his 
attendants, found a boat, and escaped to the opposite shore. 

If Hastings had , by indiscreet violence , brought himself 
into a difficult and perilous situation, it is 01^7 just to acknow- 
ledge that he extricated himself with even more than his usual 
abiUtj aiid presence of mmd. He had only fifty men with hinu 
The building in which he had taken up his residence was on 
every side blockaded by tlie insurgents. But his fortitude 
remained unshaken. The Rajah from the other side of the river 
sent apologies and liberal offers. They were not even answered. 
Some subtle and enterprising men were found who undertook 
to pass through the throng of enemies, and to convey the in- 
telligence of the late events to the Englidi eantonments. It 
is the fashion of the natives of India to wear large ear-xings of 
gold. When they travel, the rings are laid aside, lest the 
precious metal should tempt some gang of robbers , and , in 
place of the ring, a quill or a roll of paper is inserted in the 
orifice to prevent it from closing. Hastings placed in the ears 
of his messengers letters rolled up in the smallest compass. 
Some of these letters were addressed to the commanders of 
the £ngUsh troops. One was written to assure his wife of his 
safety. One was to the envoy whom he had sent to negotiate 
with the Ifahrattas. Instructions for the negotiation were 

ttacaitlay. Essays. IV, ^ 
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needed; and tlic Governor -General framed them in that 
situation of extreme danger, with as much composure as if he 
had been writing in his palace at Calcutta. 

Things, however, were not yet at the worst. An English 
officer of more spirit than judgment, eager to distingiiish him- 
self, made a premature attack oii the insurgents beyond the 
river. Bjb troops were entangled in narrow streets, and as- 
sailed by a fdrious population. He with manj of his men ; 
and the survivors were forced to retire. 

This event produced the effect which has never failed to 
follow every check , however slight , sustained in India by the 
Englii»h arms. For hundreds of miles round, the whole 
country was in commotion. The entire population of the 
distriei of Benares took arms. The fields were abandoned 
by the husbandmen, who thronged to defend their prince. 
The infection spread to Oade. The oppressed people of that 
prorince rose up against the Nabob Vizier, refused to pay 
their imposts, and put the revenue officers to flight. Even 
Baharwas ripe for revolt. The hopes ofCheyteSing began 
to rise. Instead of imploring mercy in tlie humble style of a 
vassal, he began to talk the language ol* a conqueror, and 
threatened , it was said , to sweep the white usurpers out of 
the land. But the English troops were now assembling fast 
The officers, and even the private men, regarded the Cro- 
vemor-General with enthusiastic attachment, and flew to hia 
aid with an alacrity which, as he boasted, had never been 
shown on any other occasion. Major Popham, a brave and 
skilful soldier, who had highly distinguished himself in the 
Mahratta war, and in wliom the Governor- General reposed 
the greatest confidence, took the command. The tumultuary 
army of the Rajah was put to rout. His fastnesses were 
stormed. In a few hours, above thirty thousand men left his 
standard, and returned to their ordinary avocations. The 
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unhappy prince fled from his country for ever. His fiiir 

domain w<as added to the British dominions. One of his rela- 
tions indeed was appointed rajah; but the Rajah of Benares 
was henceforth to be, like the Nabob of Bengal, a mere 
pensioner. 

Bj this reralution, an addition of two hundred thousand 
peunds a year waa made to the tevennes of the Company. But 
the immediate relief was not as great as had been expeeted* 
The treasure laid up by Cheyte Sing had been popularly 

estimated at a million sterling. It turned out to be about 
a fourth part of that sum ; such as it was, it was seized by the 
army, and divided as prize-money. 

Disappointed in his expectations from Benares, Hastings 
was more violent than he would otherwise have been , in his 
dealings with Oude. Bujah Dowlah had long been dead. His 
won and successor, Asaph-ul-Dowlah, was one of the weakest 
and most yicious even of Eastern princes. His life was di- 
vided between torpid repose and the most odious forms of 
senyuality. In his court there was boundless waste, through- • 
. out his dominions wretchedness and disorder. He had been, 
under the skilful management of the English government, 
gradually sinking from the rank of an independent prince to 
that of a vassal of the Company. It was only by the help of 
a British brigade that he could be secure from the aggressions 
of neighbours who despised his weakness, and from the yen- 
geance of subjects who detested his tyranny. A brigade was 
furnished ; and he engaged to defray the charge of paying • 
and maintaining it. From that time his independence was at 
an end. Hastings was not a man to lose the advantage which . 
he had thus gained. The Nabob soon began to complain of 
the burden which he had undertaken to bear. His revenues, 
he said, were fedlihg off; his servants were unpaid; he could 
no longer support tiie expense of the arrangement which he 
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had sanctioned. Hastings would not listen to these repre- 
sentations. The Vizier, he said, had invited the Government 
of Bengal to send him troops, and had promised to pay for 
them. The troops had been sent. How long the troops were 
to remain in Oude was a matter not settled by the treaty. It 
remained y therelbre, to be settled between the eentracting 
parties. Bat the eontraeting parties differed, "^^o then must 
dedde? The stronger. 

Hastings also argued that, if the English fbree was with- 
drawn, Oude would certainly become a prey to anarchy, and 
would probably be overrun by a Mahratta army. That the 
finances of Oude were embarrassed he admitted. But he con- 
tended, not without reason, that the embarrassment was to 
be attributed to the incapacity and vices of Asaph-nl-Dowlah 
himself, and that, if less were spent on the troops, the only 
effeet would be that more would be squandered on worthless 
favourites. 

Hastings had intended, after settling the affairs of Benares, 
to visit lAicknow, and there to confer with Asaph-ul-Dowlah. 
But the obsequious courtesy of the Nabob Vizier prevented 
this visit. With a small train he hastened to meet the Go- 
vernor-General. An interview took place in the fortress 
which, from the crest of the precipitous rock of Chunar^ looks 
down on the waters of the Ganges. 

At first sight it might appear impossible that the negotia- 
tion should come to an amicable close. Hastings wanted an 
extraordinary supply of money. Asaph-ul-Dowlah wanted 
to obtain a remission of what he already owed. Such a dif- 
ference seemed to admit of no compromise. There was, 
however, one course satisfactory to both sides, one course 
by which it was possible to r^eve the finances both of Oude 
and of Bengal; uid that course was adopted. It was simply 
this , that the Govemor-Qeneral and the Nabob Yuder should 
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join to rob a third party; and the third party whom they 1/ 
determined to rob was the parent of one of the robbers. t 

The mother ot the late Nabob , and his wife , who was the 
mother of the present Nabob, were known as the Begaau or 
Prineesses of Oude. They had possessed great inflaeaee 
oyer Snjah Dowlah^ and had, at his death, been left in pos- 
session of a splendid dotation. The domains of whieh they 
received the rents and administered the government were of 
wide extent. The treasure hoarded by the hite Nabob, a 
treasure which was popularly estimated at near three millions 
sterling, was in their hands. They continued to occupy his 
fovourite palace at Fyzabad, the Beautifol Dwelling; while 
Asaph*Ql-Dowlah held his court in the stately Lucknow, which 
he had built lor himself on the shores of the €kK>mti , and had 
adorned with noble mosques and eoUeges. 

Asaph-ul-Dowlah had already extorted considerable sums 
from his mother. She had at length appealed to the English ; 
and the English had interfered. A solemn compact had been ^ 
made, by which she consented to give her son some pecuniary 
assistance, and he in his turn promised never to comndt any 
further invasion oi her rights. This compact was formally 
guaranteed by the gOTemment of BengaL But times had 
changed ; mon^ was wanted ; and the power which had given f ^ 
the guarantee was not ashamed to instigate the spoiler to ex- ^ 
cesses such that even he shrank from them. 

It was necessary to find some pretext for a confiscation in- 
consistent, not merely with plighted faith, not merely with the 
ordinaiy rules of humanity and justice, but also with that 
great law of filial piety whieh, even in the wildest tribes of 
savages, even in those more degraded communities which 
wither underthe influence of acorrupt half-dviliaatiou, retains 
a certain authority over the human mind. A pretext was the 
last thing that Hastings was likely to want The insurrection 
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at Benares had prodaced distiirbancea in Oude. These difl- 
tnrbances it was convenient to in^fMite to the Princesses. 
Ei^dence for the imputation there was scarcely any; unless 
reports wandering from one mouth to another, and gaining 

something by every transmission, may be called eridence. 
The accused were furnished with no charge; they were 
permitted to make no defonco; for the Governor-General 
wisely considered that, if he tried them, he might not be 
able to find a ground for plundering them, it was agreed 
between him and the Nabob Vizier that the noble ladies 
should, by a sweeping measure of confiscation, be stripped 
of their domains and treasures for the benefit of the Com* 
' pany, and that the sums thus obtained should be accepted by 
the government of Bengal in satisfiustion of its claims on the 
government of Oude. 

While Asaph-ul-Dowlah was atChunar,he was completely 
subjugated by the clear and commanding intellect of the 
English statesman. But when they had separated, the Vizier 
began to reflect with uneasiness on the engagement into which 
he had entered. His mother and grandmother protested and 
implored. His hwt, deeply corrupted by absolute power 
and licentious pleasures, yet not naturally unfeeling, failed 
him in this crisis. Even the English resident at Luckuow, 
though hitherto devoted to Hastings, shrank from extreme 
measures. But the Governor- General was inexorable. He 
wrote to the resident in terms of the greatest scTcrityy and 
declared thaty if the spoliation which had been agreed upon 
were not instantly earned into efifect| he would himself go to 
Lucknow, and do that from which feebler minds reooflwith 
dismay. The resident, Hius menaced , waited on his High- 
ness, and insisted that the treaty of Chunar should be carried 
into full and immediate effect. Asaph-ul-Dowlah yielded, 
making at the same time a solemn protestation that he yielded 
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to compulsion. The lauds were resumed; but the treasure 
was not so easily obtained. It was necessary to use violence. 
A body of the Company's troops marched to Fyzabad, and 
forced the gates of the palace. The Princesses were confined 
to their own apartmentB. Bat still they refused to submit. 
Some more stringent mode of coercion was to be found. A 
mode was found of which, even at thb distance of time, we 
cannot speak without shame and sorrow. 

There were at Fyzabad two aucicut men , belonging to 
that unhappy class which a practice , of immemorial antiquity 
in the East, has excluded from the pleasures of love and from 
the hope of posterity. It has always been held in Asiatic 
courts that beings thus estranged from sympathy with their 
kind are those whom princes may most safely trust. Sujah 
Dowlah had been of this opinion. He had given his entire 
confidence to the two eunuchs; and after his death they re- 
mained at the head of the household of his widow. 

These men were , by the orders of the British government, 



seized, imprisoned, ironed, starved almost to death, in 
order to extort money from the Princesses. After they had 
been two months in confinement, their health gave way. They 
implored permission to take a little exercise in the garden of 
their prison. The officer who was in charge of them stated 
that, if tiiey were allowed this indulgence, there was not the 
smallest chance of their escaping, and that their irons really 
added nothing to the security of the custody in which they 
were kept. He did not understand the plan of his superiors. 
Their object in these intlictions was not security but torture; 
and ail mitigation was refused. Xet this was not the worst. 
It was lesolyed by an English govemment that these two in- ^ 
firm old men should be delivered to the tormentors. For that 
purpose they were rauoTcd to Lucknow. What horrora their 
dungeon there witnessed can only be guessed. But there re* 
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mains on the records of Parliament, this letter, written bj a 
British resident to a British soldier. 

''Sky the Nabob having determmed to inflict corporal 
punishment upon the prisoners under your guard, this is to 
desire that his officers, when they shall eoniei may have free 
access to the prisoners, and he permitted to do with them as 
th^ shall see proper.** 

While these barbarities were perpetrated at Lncknow , the 
Princesses were still under duresse at Fyzabad. Food was 
allowed to enter their apartments only in such scanty quan- 
tities that their female attendants were in danger of perishing 
with hunger. Month after month this cruelty continued, till 
'at length , after twelve hundred thousand pounds had been 
wrung out of the Princesses, Hastings began to thin^ that he 
bad really got to the bottom of their reveniie, and that no 
rigour could extort more* Then at length the wretched men 
who were detained at Lucknow regained their liberty. When 
their irons were knocked off, and the doors of their prison 
opened, their qui veriiif]^ lips, the tears which ran down their 
cheeks , and the thanksgivings which they poured forth to the 
common Father of Mussulmans and Christians, melted even 
the stout hearts of the English warriors who stood by. 

There is a man to whom the conduct of Hastings, through . 
; the whole of these proceedings, appears not only excusable 
, but laudable. There is a man who tells us that be ''must 
I really be pardoned if he ventures to characterize as something 
I preeminently ridiculous and wicked, the sensibility which 
would balance against the preservation of British India a little 
: personal suffering, which was applied only so long as the 
i sufferers refused to deliver up a portion of that wealth, the 
I whole of which their own and their mistresses' treason had 
[ forfeited." We cannot, we must own, envy the reverend 
biographer, either bis singular nation of what constitutes pre- 
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eminent wickedness, or his equally singular perception of the 
preeminently ridiculous. Is this the generosity of an English 
soldier? Is this the charity of a Christian priest? Ck>ald 
neither of Mr. Gleig*s protesfons teaeh him the first mdi- 
ments of morality ? Or is morality a thing which may be well 
enough in sermons, hat which has nothing to do with bio*- 
graphy? 

But we must not forget to do justice to Sir Elijah Ihipey*8 
conduct on this occasion. It was not indeed easy for him to 
intrude himself into a business so entirely alien from all his 
official dnties. But there was something inexpressibly al- 
luring, we must suppose, in the peculiar rankngisof the infamjr^ 
which was then to be got at Lucknow. BeTEumeS ttut^ 
fast as relays ofpalanquin-bearers could cany him. A crowd 
of people came before him with affidavits against the Begums, 
ready drawn in their hands. Those affidavits he did not read. 
Some of them, indeed, he could not read; for they were in the 
dialects of Northern India, and no interpreter was employed.* 
He administered the oath to the deponents, with all possible 
expedition, and asked not a single question , not even whether i/ 
they had perused the statements to which they swore. This 
work perfbrmed , he got again into his palanquin, and posted 
back to CSaleutta, to be in time for the opening of term. The 
cause was one which, by his own confession, lay altogether out 



• This passage has been sli^i^Iitly altered. As it originally stood, Sir 
Elijah Impey was described ixa iguorant oi all the native languages in which 
the deposttloBi were drawn. A writer who apparently has bad ae«088 to 
tome private source of information has contradicted this statement, and 
has asserted that Sir Elijah Icnew Persian and Bengalee. Some of the 
depositions were certainly in Persian. Those therefore Sir El^ab might 
have read if he had chosen to do to. But others were in the Temaenlar 
dialects of Vppeg India, with which it ia not alleged that he had any 
acqiiaintanre. Why the Bengalee is mentioned it is not easy to punss. 
Bengalee at Lucknow would have been as useless as Portuguese in Switzer- 
land. 
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of his jurisdif:tioii. Under the charter of justice, he had no 
more right to inquire into crimes committed by natives in 
Oude than the Lord President of the Court of Session of 
Scotland to hold an assize at £zeter. He had no right to try 
the Begums, nor did he pretend to try them. With what 
object, tiien, did he undertake bo long a journey? Evidently 
in order that he might give, in an irregular manner, that 
sanetiOn which in aregnlar manner he could not give, to the 
crimes of those who had recently hired him; and in order that 
a confused mass of testimony which he did not sift, which he 
did not even read, might acquire an authority not properly 
belonging to it, from the signature of the highest judicial 
functionaiy in India. 

The time was approaching, however, when he was to be 
stripped of that robe which has never, since the revcdution, 
been disgraced so foully as by him. The state of India had 
for some time occupied much of the attention of the British 
Parliament. '^I'o wards the close of the American war, two 
committees of the Commons sat on Eastern affairs. In one 
Edmund Burke took the lead. The other was under the pre- 
sidency of the able and versatile Henry Dundas, then Lord 
Advocate of Scotland* Great as are the changes which, 
during the last sixty years, have taken place in our Asiatic 
dominions, the reports which those committees laid on the 
table of the House will still be found most interesting and in- 
structive. 

There was as yet no connexion between the Company and 
either of the great parties in the state. The ministers had no 
motive to defend Indian abuses. On the contrary, it was for 
their interest to show, if possible, that the government and 
patronage of our Oriental empire might, with advantage, be 
transferred to themselves. The votes therefore, which, in 
consequence of the reports made by the two committees , were 
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passed by the Commons , breathed the spirit of stem and in- 
dignant justice. The severest epithets were applied to 
several of tiiemeaBBtes of Hastiiigs, especially to the Bohilla 
war; and it was resolved , onthemotionof Mr. DondaS} that 
the Company ought to reeall a Governor-General who had 
brought such calamities on the Indian people , and such dis- 
honour on the British name. An act was passed for limiting 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. The bargain which 
Hastings had made with the Chief Justice was condemned in 
the strongest terms; and an address was presented to the 
Kingi praying that Ing^ might be ordered home to answer 
for his misdeeds. 

Impey was recalled by a letter from the Secretary of Stale. 
But the proprietors of India Stock resolntely reftised todismifls 
Hastings from their service, and passed a resolution affirmmg, 
what was undeniably true, that they were intrusted by law with 
the right of naming and removing their Governor-General, 
and that they were not bound to obey the directions of a single 
branch of the legislature with respect to sneh nommation or 
removaL 

Tims supported by his employers , Hastings remained at 
ihe bead of the government of Bengal till the spring of 1785. 
His administration , so eventful and stormy , closed In almost 

perfect quiet. In the Council there was no regular opposition 
to his measures. Peace was restored to India. The Mahratta 
war had ceased. Ryder was no more. A treaty had been 
concluded with his son, Tippoo; and the Carnatic had been 
evacuated by the armies of Mysore. Since the twmination of 
the American war, England had no European enemy or rival 
in the Eastern seas. 

On a general review of the long administration of Hastings, 
it is impossible to deny that, against the great crimes by which 
it is blemished, we have to set off great public services. Eng- 
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land had passed through a perilous crisis. She still, indeed, 
maintaiiied her place in the foremost rank of European powers ; 
and the maimer in which she had defended herself against 
fearful odds had inspired suxronnding nations with a lugh 
opinion both of her spirit and isi her strength. Nevertheless, 
in every part of the world , except one , she had been a loser. 
Not only had she been compelled to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of thirteen colonies peopled by her children, and to 
conciliate the Irish by giving up the right of legislating for 
them^ but, in the lieditenranean, in the Gulf of Mexico , on 
the coast of Africa, on the continent of America, she had been 
eompelled to cede the fruits of her yictories in former wars. 
Spain regainedMlnoroaandFlorida; iVanceregaoned Senegal, 
Goree, and several West Indian Islands. The only quarter of 
the world in which Britain had lost nothing was the quarter in 
which her interests had been committed to the care of Hastings. 
In spite of the utmost exertions both of European and Asiatic 
enemies, the power of our country in the£ast had been greatly 
augmented. Benares was subjected; the Nabob Vizier re- 
doned to vassalage. That onr inflnenee had been tlms ex* 
tended, nay, tiiat Fort William and Fort St George bad not 
been occupied by hostile anniea, was owing, if we may tmst 
the general volee of the English in India, to tiie skill and reso* 

lution of Hastings. 

His internal administration , with all its blemishes , gives 
him a title to be considered as one of the most remarkable men 
in our history. He dissolved the double government. He 
transferred the direction of affairs to English hands. Out of a 
frightful anandiy, he odnced at least a rude and impezfiect 
order. The whole organization by which justice was dis- 
pensed, revenue collected, peaoe maintained tlirongbent a 
territory not inferior in population to the dominions of Louis 
the Sixteenth or of the Emperor Joseph, was formed and 
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Buperintended by him. He boasted that every public office, 
without exception, which existed when he left Bengal, was 
his creation. It is quite true that this system, after all the 
improvements suggested by the experience of sixty years, 
still needs improvement, and that it was at first £Sarm(Hre de- 
feetive than it now is. But whoever serioHsly oonsiden what 
it is to eonstmiet from the beginning the whole of a machine 
80 vast and eompiez as* a govenunent will allow that what 
Hastings effected deserves high admiration. To compare 
the most celebrated European miuistera to him seems to us 
as unjust as it would be to compare the best baker in London 
with Robinson Crusoe, who, before he could bake a single 
loaf, had to make his plough and his harrow , his fences and 
his seareorows, his sickle and lus flail, his mill and his 
oven. 

The just fame of Hastings rises still higher, when we 
reflect that he was not bred a statesman; that he was sent 

from school to a counting-house; and that he was employed 
during the prime of his manhood as a commercial agent, far 
from all intellectual society. 

Nor must we forget that all, or almost all, to whom, 
when placed at the head of affairs, he could apply for as- 
sistance, were persons who owed as little as himself , or less 
than himself, to edneation. A minister in Europe finds him- 
self, on the first day on which he commences his fnnetions, 
soxronnded by experienced public servants, the depositaries 
of official traditions. Hastings had no such help. His own 
reflection , his own energy , were to supply the place of all 
Downing Street and Somerset House. Having had no facili- 
ties for learning, he was forced to teach« He had first to 
form himself, and then to form his instruments; and this not 
in a suigle department , hat in all the d^artm^xts of the ad- 
ministration. 
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It must be added that, while engaged in this most arduons 
task, he was constantly trammelled by orders from home, 
and frequently borne down by a majority in council. The 
preservation of an Empire from a formidable combination of 
fbreign enemies, the construction of a govenmient in all its 
parts, were aooomplished hy him, while every ship brought 
oat bales of eeiunurefirombk employers', and while the reoocds 
of emy consultation were filled with acrimonious minutes hy 
his colleagues. We beUeve that tiiere never was a public man 
whose temper was so severely tried ; not Marlborough, when 
thwarted by the Dutch Deputies; not Wellington, when he 
had to deal at once with the Portuguese Regency, the Spanish 
Juntas , and Mr. Percival. But the temper of Hastings was 
equal to almOst any trial. It was not sweet ; but it was calm. 
Quick and vigorous as his intellect was, the patience with 
which he endured the most cruel vexations, till a remedy could 

found, resembled thepatience of stupidity. He seems to 
have been-ci^able orre^tment , liW I6ng.enduring ; 
yet his resentnieut so seldom hurried him into any blunder 
that it may be doubted whether what appeared to be revenge 
was any thing but policy. 

The effect of this singular equaninuty was that he always 
had the full command of all the resources of one of the most 
fertile minds that ever ezisted. Accordingly no complication 
of perib and embamssments could perplex Iuul For every 
difficnlly he had a contrivance ready; and, whatever may be 
thought of the justice and humanity of some of his- contri- 
vances, it is certain that they seldom failed to serve the pur- 
pose for which they were designed. 

Together with this extraordinary talent for devising ex- 
pedients, Hastings possessed, in a very high degree, another 
talent scarcely less necessary to a man in his situation; vre 
mean the talent for conducting political controversy. It ie 
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as necessary to anEnglish statesman in the East that heshould 
be able to write, as it is to a minister in this country that he 
should be able to speak. It is chiefly by the oratory of a public 
man here that the nation judges of iaa powers. It is from the 
letters and reports of a public man in India that the cUs- 
pensers of patronage form their estimate of him* In eaeh 
case, the talent whieh receiyes peenliar enoonragement is 
developed, perhaps at the expense of the other powers. In this 
country, we sometimes hear men speak above their abilities. 
It is not very unusual to find gentlemen in the Indian service 
who write above their abilities. The English politician is a 
little too much of a debater; the Indian politician a little too 
much of an essayist 

Of the numerous servants of the Company who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as iramers of minutes and despatches, 
Hastings stands at the head. He was indeed the person who 
gave to the official writing of the Indian governments the 
character which it still retains. He was matched against no 
common antaii:onist. But even Francis was forced to acknow- 
ledge, with sullen and resentful candour, that there was no 
contending against the pen of Hastings. And, in truth, the 
Govemor-General's power of making out a case, of perplexing 
what it was ineouTenient that people should understand, and 
of setting in the eitearest point of Tiew whatever would hear 
the light , was ineomparable. His style must be praised with 
some reservation. It was in general forcible , pure, and po- 
lished ; but it was sometimes , though not often , turgid , and, 
on one or two occasions, even bombastic. Perhaps the fond- 
/ ness of Hastings for Persian literature may have tended to 
corrupt his taste. 

And , since we have reforred to his literaiy tastes , it would 
be most unjust not to praise tiie judicious encouragement 
which J as a ruler, he gave to liberal studies and curious re^ 
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searches. His patronage was extended, with i^mdent gene- 
rosity, to voyages, travels, experiments, publications. He 
did little , it is true , towards introducing into India the learn- 
iag of the West. To make the young natives of Bengal 
familiar with Milton and Adam Smith , to substitute the geo- 
graphy, astronomy, and surgery of Europe for the dotages 
of the Brahmimcal superstition, or fbr the imperfect' sdenoe 
of ancient Greece transfused through Arabian expositions, 
this was a scheme reserved to crown the beneficent administra- 
tion of a far more virtuous ruler. Still, it is impossible to 
refuse high commendation to a man who , taken from a ledger 
to govern an empire , overwhelmed by public business , sur- 
rounded by people as busy as himself, and separated by thou- 
sands of leagues from almost all literary society, gave, 
both by his example and by his munificence, a great impulse 
to learning. In Persian and Aralue Mterature he was deeply 
skilled. With the Sanscrit he was not himself acquainted ; but 
those who first brought that language to the knowledge of 
European students owed much to his encouragement. It was 
under his protection that the Asiatic Society commenced its 
honourable career. That distinguished body selected him 
to be its first president; but , with excellent taste and feeling, 
he declined the honour in favour of Sir William Jones. But ^ 
the chief advantage which the students of Oriental letters 
deriyed from his patronage remains to be mentioned. The 
Pundits of Bengal had always looked with great jealousy on 
the attempts of foreigners to pry into those mysteries which 
were locked up in the sacred dialect. Their religion had been 
persecuted by the Mahommedans. What they knew of the 
Spirit of the Portuguese government might warrant them in 
apprehending persecution from Christians. That apprehen- 
sion, the wisdom and moderation of Hastiogs renio?ed. He was 
the first foreign ruler who succeeded in gaining tiie confidence 
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lay open to English scholars the secrets of the old Brahmiuical 
theology and jurisprudence. 

It is indeed impossihle to deny that, in the great art of in- 
spiring large masses of human beings with confidence and 
attachment, no ruler ever surpassed Hastings, If he had 
made himself popolar with the English by giving np the Ben- 
galese to extortion and oppression, or if, on the other hand, 
he had conciliated the Bengalese and alienated the English, 
there woald have been no cause for wonder. What is pecu- 
liar to him is that , being the chief of a small band of strangers 
who exercised boundless power over a great indigenous 
population, he made himself beloved both by the subject 
many and by the dominant few. The affection felt for 
him by the civil service was singalarly ardent and constant. 
Through all his disasters and perils, his brethren stood by 
him with steadfast loyalty. The army, at the same time, lov^ 
him as armies have seldom loved any but the greatest chiefs 
who have led them to victory. Even in his disputes with dis- 
tinguished military men, he could always count on the support 
of the military profession. While such was his empire over 
the hearts of his countrymen, he enjoyed among the natives 
a popularity, such as other governors have perhaps better 
merited, but such as no other governor has been able to 
attain. He spoke their vernacular dialects with fadlitgr and 
precision* He was intimately acquainted with tiieir feelings 
and usages. On one or two occasions, for great ends, he 
deliberately acted in defiance of their opinion; but on such 
occasions he gained more in their respect than he lost in their 
love. In general, he carefully avoided all that could shock 
their national or religious prejudices. His administration was 
indeed in many respects faulty; but the Bengalee standard 
of good government was not high. Under the Nabobs, the 
Jfocosloy* Buatft, IF* 20 
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hurricance of Mahratta caYalry bad passed annually over the 
rich alluvial plain. But even the Mahratta shrank from a con- 
flict with the mighty children of the sea; and the immense 
rice-harvests of the Lower Ganges were safely gathered in, 
under the protection of the English sword. The faat English 
conqnerors had been more rapacious and merciless even than 
the Mahrattas; but that generation had passed away. De- 
fectiye as was the police, heavy as were ih^public burdens, 
it is probable that the oldest man inBengal could not recollect 
a season of equal security and prosperity. For the first time 
within living memory, the province was placed under a 
government strong enough to prevent others from robbing, 
and not inclined to play the robber itself. These things 
inspired good-will. At the same time , the constant success 
of Hastings and the manner in which he extricated himself 
from every difficulty made him an olject of superstitions ad- 
miration; and the more than regal splendour which he some- 
times displayed dazzled a people who have much in common 
with children. Even now, after the lapse of more than fifty 
years, the natives of India still talk of him as the greatest of 
the English; and nurses sing children to sleep with a jingling 
ballad about the fleet horses and richly caparisoned elephants 
of Sahib Warren Hostein. 

The gravest offences of which Hastings was guilly did not 
aflfect his popularity with the people of Bengal; for those 
offonces were committed against neighbouring states. Those 
offences, as our readers must have perceived, we are not 
disposed to vindicate; yet, in order that the censure may be 
justly apportioned to the transgression, it is fit that the motive 
of the criminal should be taken into consideration. The 
motive which prompted the worst acts of Hastings was mis- 
directed and ill-regulated public spirit The rules of justice, 
the sentiments of humanifyi the plighted £utii of treatiSes, were 
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in his view as nothing, when opposed to the iaunediate interest 
of the state. This is no justification, according to the 
principles either of morality, or of what we believe to be 
identical with morality, namely, &r-«ighted poUi^. Never- 
theless the eommon sense of mankind, which in questions 
of this sort seldom goes far wrong, will always recognise a 
• distinction between crimes which originate in an inordinate 
zeal for the commonwealth, and crimes which originate in i 
selfish cupidity. I'o the benefit of this distinction Hastings is y 
fairly entitled. There is, we conceive, no reason to suspect 
that the Bohilla war, the revolution of Benares, or the spo^ 
liation of the Princesses of Onde, added a rupee to his fortune. 
We will not affirm that, in all pecuniary dealings, he showed 
that punctilious integrity, thatdreadof thefaintest appearance 
of evil, which is now the glory of the Indian civil service. But 
when the school in which he had been trained and the tempta- 
tions to which he was exposed are considered , we are more 
inclined to praise him for his general uprightness with respect 
to money, than rigidly to blame him for a few transactions 
which would now be called indelicate and irregular, but which 
even now would hardly be designated as corrupt. A rapacious 
man he certainly was not Had he been so, he would infallibly 
have returned to his country the richest subject in Europe. 
We speak within compass, when we say that, without applying 
any extraordinary pressure, he might easily have obtained 
from the zemindars of the Company's provinces and from 
neighbouring princes, in the course of thirteen years, more 
than three millions sterling, and might have outshone the 
splendour of Carlton House and of the Paiais Royal. He 
brought home a fortune such as a Gkvemor-Oeneral, fond ' 
of state, and careless of thrift , might easily , during so long a 
tenure of office, save out of his legal salary. Mrs. Hastings, 
we are afraid, was less scrupulous. It was generally believed 

20* 
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tbat she accepted presents with great alacrity, and that she 
thus formed, without the coniiivaQce of her husband, a private 
hoard amounting to several laos of rupees. We are the more 
inclined to give credit to thisstoiyi because Mr. Gleig, who 
cannot but have heard it, does not, as fiur as we have observedi 
notice or contradict it 

The inflnenee of Mrs. Hastings over her husband was in- 
deed such that she miglit easily have obtained much larger 
suras than slie was ever accused of receiving. At length her 
health began to give way; and the Governor-General, much 
against his will , was compelled to send her to England. He 
seems to have loved her with that love which is peculiar to men 
of strong minds, to men whose afiiection is not easily won or 
widely diffused. The talk of Calcutta ran for some time oti 
the luxurious manner in which he fitted up the round-house 
of an Indiaman for her accommodation, on the proAision 
of sandal- wood and carved ivory which adorned her cahin, 
and on the thousands of rupees which had been expended in 
order to procure for her the society of an agreeable female 
companion during the voyage. We may remark here that the 
letters of Hastings to his wife are exceedingly characteristic. 
They are tender, and full of indications of esteemaadcon- 
fidence; but, at the same time, a little more ceremonious 
than is usual in so intimate a relation. The solemn courtesy 
with which he compliments "his elegant Marian** reminds us 
now and then of the dignified air with which Sir Charles 
GrandisoQ bowed over Mias Byron's hand in the cedar 
parlour. 

After some months Hastings prepared to follow his wife to 
England. When it was announced that he was about to quit 
his office, the feeUng of the society wluoh he had so long 
governed manifested itself by many signs. Addresses poured 
in from Europeans and Asiatics, from cii^ functionaxieei 
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soldiers, aad traders. On the day on which he delivered up 
the keys of office, a crowd of Mends and admirers formed a 
lane to tlie quay whiare he embarked. Several barges escorted 
kim far down the river; and some attaohed fiiends refused to 

quit bim till the low coast of Bengal was foding from the view, 
and till the pilot was leaving the ship. 

Of his voyage little is known, except that he amused him- 
self with books and with his pen, and that, among the com* 
positions by which he beguiled the tediousness of that long 
leisure, was a pleasing imitation of Horace's Oiium Divos 
roffot. This litUe poem was inscribed to Mr, Shore, after- 
wards Lord Teignmoath, a man of whose integrity, humanity, 
and honour, it is impossible to speak too highly; but who, 
like some other excellent members of the civil service, ex- 
tended to the conduct of his friend Hastings an indulgence of 
which his own conduct never stood in need. 

The voyage was, for those times , very speedy. Hastings 
was little more than four mouths on the sea. In June, 1785, 
he landed at Plymouth, posted to London, appeared at Ckmrt, 
paid his respects in Leadenhall Street, and then retired with 
his wife to Cheltenham. 

He was greatly pleased with hieT reception. The King 
treated him with marked distinction. The Queen , who had 
already incurred much censure on account of the favour 
which , in spite of the ordinary severity of her virtue , she had 
shown to the ^'elegant Marian," was not less gracious to 
Hastings. The Directors received him in a solemn sitting; 
and their ciuurmaa read to him a vote of thanks which they 
had passed without one dissentient voiee. find myself," 
said Hastings , in a letter written about a quarter of a year 
after his arrival in England, "I find myself every where, and 
universally , treated with evidences, apparent even to my own 
observation, that I possess the good opinion of my couutry /' 
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The coufideut and exultiug tone of his correspondence 
about this tune i» the more remarkable, because he had 
already received ample notiee of the attack whieh was in pre- 
paration. Within a week after he landed at PlymoQtbf Burke 
gave notiee in the Honse of Commons of a motion serionsly 
affecting a gentlenuin lately retmned fromlndia. Thesession, 
however, was then so far advanced , that it was impossible to 
enter on so extensive and important a subject. 

Hastings, it is clear, was not sensible of the danger of his 
position. Indeed that sagacity, that judgment, that readiness 
in devising expedients , which had distinguished him in the 
£a8t, seemed now to have forsaken him; not that his abilities 
were at all impaired, not that he was not still the same man 
who had triumphed over Francis and Nuneonmr, who had 
made the Chief Jnstiee and the Nabob Yiaier his tools, who 
had deposed Cheyte Sing, and repelled Hyder All. But an 
oak, as Mr. Grattan finely said, should not be transplanted 
at fifty. A man who, having left England when a boy, returns 
to it after thirty or forty years passed in India , will find ^ be 
his talents what they may, that he has much both to learn and 
to nnleam before he can take a place among £ngltsh states- 
men. The working of a r^resentative system, the war of 
parties, the arts of debate, ti^e inlBiuence of the press, are 
startling novelties to him. Surrounded on every side by new 
machines and new tactics , he is as much bewildered as Hanni- 
bal would have been at Waterloo , or Themistocles at Trafal- 
gar. His very acuteness deludes him. His very vigour causes 
him to stumble. The more correct his maxims, when applied 
to the state of society to which he is accustomed, the more 
certam they are to 1ml hkti astray. This was stdkhoigly the 
case with Hastings. In India he had a bad hand; bat he was 
master of the game , and he won erery stake. In England he 
held excellent cards, if he had known how to play them^ and 
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it was chiefly hj his own errors that he was brought to the 
wetgp of ruin. 

Of all his errors the most senous was perhaps tiie choice 
•f a champion. Cli?e , in similar cireunstances , had made a 
amg^arly happy selection. He put himself into the hands of 

Wedderbum, afterwards Lord Loughborough, one of the 
f€w great advocates who have also been great in the House of 
Commons. To the defence of Clive, therefore, nothing was 
wanting, neither learning nor knowlege of the world, neither 
foiensic acuteness nor that eloquence which charms political 
asnmblies. Hastings intrusted his interests to a very different 
penoni a major in the Bengal army, named Scott. This 
gdileman had been sent orer fi!om India some time before as 
the agent of the Govemor-Genaral. It was rumoured that 
his services were rewarded with Oriental munificence; and 
we l>elieve that he received much more than Hastings could 
conveniently spare. The Major obtained a seat in Parliament, 
and was there regarded aa the organ of his employer. It was 
evidently impossible that a gentleman so situated could speak 
with the authority which belongs to an independent position. 
Nor had the agent of Hastings the talents necessary for 
obtaming the ear of an assemUy which, accustomed to listen 
to gr«at orators, had naturally become fiewtidions. He was 
always on his legs; he was very tedious- and he had only one 
topic, the merits and wrongs of Hastings. Every body who 
knows the House of Commons will easily guess what followed. 
The ^£gor was soon considered as the greatest bore of his 
' time. His exertions were not confined to Parliament. There 
was hardly a day on which the newspapers did not contain 
some puff upon Hastings signed AidaUcus or BengaleMiSj but 
knowi to be written by the indefatigable Scott; and hardly 
a montih in which some bulky pamphlet on the same subject, 
and fr>m the same pen, did not pass to the trunk-makers and 
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the pastry-cooks. As to this gentleman's capacity for eon* 
dacting a delicate question through Parliament, our reader* 
will want no evidence beyond that which tiiey will find i^ 
letters preserved in these Tohimes. We will gi?e a emg^ 
8pe<^en his temper and judgment He designaM tbe 
greatest man then living as " that reptile Mr. Burke.** 

In spite, however, of this unfortunate choice , thegeneial 
aspect of affairs was favourable to Hastings. The King y&s 
on his side. The Company and its servants were zealous in 
his cause. Among public men he had many ardent fnetjSiB, 
Such were L<»d Mansfield, who had oatUved the vigon? of 
Mb body, bnt not that of his mind; and LcMrd Lansdotae, 
who, though nnoonnected with any parly, retained the impor- 
tance w^ch belongs to great talents and knowledge. The 
ministers were generally believed to be favourable to the late 
Governor-General. They owed their power to the clanour 
which had been raised against Mr. Fox's East India Bill. The 
authors of that bill, when accused of invading vested rights, 
and of settuig up powers unknown to the constitution, had 
defended themselves by pomtipg to the crimes of Hasdngsi, 
and by aigoing tiiat abuses so extraordinary justified fxtra^ 
ordinary measures. Those who, by opposing that bill, had 
raised themsdves to the head of -affairs, would naturally be 
inclined to extenuate the evils which had been made thj plea 
for administering so violent a remedy ; and such , in fact, was 
their general disposition. The lord Chancellor Thurlow, in 
particular, whose great place and force of intellect ga\e him 
a weight in the gOTOmment inferior only to that of Mil Pitt, ' 
espoused the cause of Hastings with, uideeorous vi^ence. 
Mr. Pitt, though he had censured many parts of the Indian 
system, had stndiondy abtained from saying a word gainst 
the late chief of the Indian government. To Major Scott, 
indeed, the young minister had in private extolled Histings 
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as a greaiy a wonderful man, who had the highest claims on 
gOTernment. There was only one ohjection to granting 
all that so eminent a servant of the pnblie oonlcl ask. The 
xesokition of censure still remained on the Joomals of the 
House of Commons. That resolution was, uideed, unjust; 
but, till it was rescinded, could the minister advise the King 
to bestow any mark of approbation on the person censured? 
If Major Scott is to be trusted , Mr. Pitt declared that this was 
the only reason which prevented the goYemment from con- 
ferring a peerage on the late Grovemor- G eueraL Mr. Dundas 
was the only important member of the administration who was 
deeply committed to a different view of the subject He had 
moved the rem>lutions which created the difficulty;, but even 
from him little was to be apprehended. Since he presided 
over the committee on Eastern aft airs, great changes had 
taken place. He was surrounded by new allies ; he had fixed 
his hopes on new objects; and whatever may have been his 
good qualities, — and he had many, — flattery itself never 
reckoned rigid consistency in the number. 

From the ministry, therefore , Hastings had every reas<m 
to expect support; and the ministry was very powerfuL The 
Opposition was loud and vehement against him. But .the 
Opposition, though formidable from the wealth and influence 
of some of its members, and from the admirable talents and 
eloquence of others, was outnumbered in parliament, and 
odious throughout the country. Nor, as far as we can judge, 
.was the Opposition generally desirous to engage in so serious 
an undertaking as the impeachment of an Indian Governor* 
Sach an impeachment must last fox years. It must impose on 
the ehiefii of the party an immense load of labour. Yet it 
eould scarcely, in any manner, aflfeot the event of the great 
political game. The followers of the coalition were therefore 
more inclined to revile Hastings than to prosecute him. They 
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lost no opportunity of coupling his name with the names of 
tiie most hateful tyrants of whom histoiy makes mention. The 
wits of Brooks's aimed their keenest sarcasms both at his 
jpablic and at his domestic Hfe« Some fine diamonds whidi he 
had ^sented, as it was ramomred, to the royal family, and 
a certain richly carved ivory bed which the Queen had done 
him the houour to accept from him, were favourite subjects 
of ridicule. One lively poet proposed that the great acts of 
the fair Marian's present husband should be immortalized by 
the pencil of his predecessor; and thatlmhoff should be em- 
ployed to embellish the House of Commons with paintings of 
the bleeding Bohillas, of Noncomar swingmg, of Cheyte Sing 
letting himself down to the Ganges. Another, in an ex* 
qnintely humorous parody of VirgO's third eclogue, pro- 
pounded the question what that mineral could be of which the 
rays had power to make the most austere of princesses the 
friend of a wanton. A third described, with gay malevolence, 
the gorgeous appearance of Mrs. Hastings at St. James's, the 
galaxy of jewels, torn from Indian Begums, which adorned 
herhead*dre8s, her necklace gle»ning with future TOtes, and 
the depending questions that shone upon her ears. Satirlci^ 
attacks of this description , and perhaps a motion for a vote of 
censure, would have satisfied the great body of the Opposition. 
But there were two men whose indignation was not to be so 
appeased, Philip Francis and Edmund Burke. 

i'rancis had recently entered the House of Commons, and 
had already established a character there for industry and 
talent He laboured indeed under one most unfortunate de- 
feet , want of fluency. But he occasionally expressed himself 
with a dignity and energy worthy of 4ihe greatest orators. 
Before he had been many days in parliament ^ he incurred the 
bitter dislike of Pitt, who constantly treated him with as much 
asperity as the laws of debate would allow. Neither lapse of 
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years nor change of scene had mitigated the enmities which 
Franeis had brought back from the £ast After his usual 
fuhioii, be mistook bis maleyoknce for virtue, nursed it, as 
preachers tell us that we ought to nurse our good dispositions, 
and paraded it, on all occasions, with Pharisaical ostentation. 

Tlie zeal of Burke was still fiercer; but it was far purer. 
Men unable to understand the elevation of his mind have tried 
to find out some discreditable motive for the vehemence and 
pertinacity which he showed on this occasion. But they have 
altogether failed. The idle story that he had some private 
slight to rerenge has long been given up , even by the advo- 
cates of Hastings. Mr. Gleig supposes that Burke was actuated 
by party spirit, that he retained a bitter remembrance of the 
fall of the coalition , that he attributed tiiat fall to the 
exertions of the East India interest, and that he considered 
Hastings as the head and the representative of that interest. 
This explanation seems to be sufficiently refuted by a re- 
ference to dates. The hostility of >Barkc to Hastings com- 
menced long before the coalition; and lasted long after 
Burke bad become a strenuous supporter of those by whom 
the coalition had been defeated. It began when Burke and 
Fox, closely altied together, were attacking the influence of 
the crown , and calling for peace with the American republic. 
It continued till Burke, alienated from Fox, and loaded with 
the favours of the crown, died, preaching a crusade against 
the French republic. It seems absurd to attribute to the 
events of 1784 an enmity which began in 1781, and which 
retained undiminished force long after persons far more 
deeply implicated than Hastings in the events of 1784 had 
been cordially forgiven. And why should we look for any 
other explanation of Bnrke*s conduct than that which we find 
on the surface? The plain truth is that Hastings had com- 
mitted some great crimes, and that the thought of those 
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crimes made the blood of Burke boil in his veiiw. For Burke 
was a man in whom eompassion for snfferingy and hatred of 
injiistioe and tyranny , were as strong as in Las Casas or 
Clarkson. And atthongh in him, as in Las Oases and in 
dftfkson , these noble feelings were alloyed with the infinnity 
which belongs to human nature, he is, like them, entitled to 
this great pr.iise , that he devoted years of intense labour to 
the service of a jjeople with whom he had neither blood nor 
language, neither religion nor manners in common, and from 
whom no requital , no thanks, no applanse could be expected. 

His knowledge of India was such as few even of those 
Europeans who have passed many years in that country, have 
attained, and such as certainly was never attained by any 
public man who had not quitted Europe. He bad studied the 
history, the laws, and the usages of the East with an industry 
such as is seldom found united to so much genius and so much 
sensibility. Others have perhaps been equally laborious , and 
iiave collected an equal mass of materials. But the manner in 
which Burke brought his higher powers of intellect to work 
on statements of fttcts, and on tables of figures, was peeulmr 
tohimself. Ineveiypartof those huge bales of bidian infor- 
mation which repelled almost all other readers, his mind, at 
once philosophical and poetical, found something to instruct 
or to delight. His reason analysed and digested those vast 
and shapeless masses ; his imagination animated and coloured 
them. Out of darkness, and dulness, and confusion, he 
formed a multitude of ingenious theories and vivid pictures. 
He had, in the highest degree, that noble faculty whereby 
man is able to live in the past and in the future, in the distant 
and in the unreal. India and its inhabitants were not to him, 
as to most Englishmen, mere names and abstractions, but a 
real country and a real people. The burning sun, the strange 
vegetation of the palm and the cocoa tree, the rice- field, the 
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tank, the huge trees, older than the Mogul empire, under 
which the village crowds assemble , the thatched roof of the 
peasant's but, the rich tracery of the mosque where the imaum 
ptays with his face to Mecca, the dmms, andbanaers, and 
gandy idob, the devotee swiogiiig m the air, th^ gracefol 
maiden, with the pitcher on her head, descending the steps 
to the riTer>8ide , the black faces , the long beards , liie yellow 
streaks of sect , the turbans and the flowing robes , the spears 
and the silver maces, the elephants with their canopies of 
state, the gorgeous palanquin of the prince, and the close 
litter of the noble lady, all those things were to him as the 
objects amidst which his own life had been passed, as the 
objects which lay on the road between Beaconsfield and St. 
James's Street All India was present to the eye of his mind| 
from the halls where mutors laid gold and perfames at the feet 
of sovereignfltothe wild moor wherethe gipsy camp was pitched, 
from the bazars , humming like bee-hives with the crowd of 
buyers and sellers, to the jungle where the lonely courier 
shakes his bunch of iron rings to scare away the hyiunas. He * 
had just as lively an idea of the insurrection at Benares as of 
Lord George Gk>rdon's riots, and of the execution of Nunco- 
mar as of the execution of Dr. Dodd. Oppression in Bengal was 
to him the same tldng aa oppression in the streets of London. 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty of some most on- 
justifiable acts. All that followed was natural and necessary 
• in a mind like Burke s. His imagination and his passions, 
once excited, hurried him beyond the bounds of justice and 
good sense. His reason, powerful as it was, became the slave 
of feelings which it should have controlled. His indignation, 
virtuous in its origin, acquired too much of the character of 
personal aversion* . He could see no mitigating circumstance, 
no redeeming merit. His temper, which, lliough generous 
and afi^tionate, had always been irritable, had now been 
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made almost savage by bodily infirmities and mental vexa- 
tions. Consciousof great powers and great virtues, he found 
himself, in age and poverty, a mark for the hatred of a per- 
fidious court and a deluded people^ In Parliament his elo- 
quence was out of date. A young generation, which knew 
him not, had filled the House. Wbenever he rose to speak, 
his voice was drowned by the unseemly interruptions of lads 
who were in their cradles when liis orations on the Stamp Act 
called forth the ap])lause of the great Earl of Chatham. These 
things had produced on his proud and sensitive spirit an effect 
at which we cannot wonder. He could no longer discuss any 
question with calmness, or make allowance for honest dif- 
ferences of opinion. Those who think that he was more 
violent and acrimonious in debates about India than on other 
occasions are ill informed respecting the last years of his lifb. 
In the discussions on the Commercial Treaty with the Court 
of Versailles , on the Regency , on the French Revolution, he 
showed even more virulence than in conducting an impeach- 
ment. Indeed it may be remarked that the very persons who 
called him a mischievous maniac, for condemning in burning 
words the Bohilla war and the spoliation of the Begums, ex-* 
alted him into a prophet as soon as he began to declaim, mfh 
greater vehemence, and not with greater reason, agundtthe 
taking of the Bastile and the insults offered to Marie Antoi- 
nette. To us he appears to have been neither a maniac in the 
former case, nor a prophet in the latter, but in both cases a 
great and good man, led into extravagance by a tempestuous 
sensibility which domineered over all his faculties. 

It may be doubted whether the personal antipathy of 
Frauds, wthe nobler indignation of Burke, would have led 
their party to adopt extreme measures agaimit Hastings, if his 
own conduct had been jndidous. He should have felt that, 
great as his public services had been, he was not faultless; 
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and should have been eontent to make his escape, without 

aspiring to the honours of a triumph. He and his agent took 
a dilleient view. They were impatient for the rewards whicl), 
as they conceived, were deferred only till Burke's attack 
should be over. Thej accordingly resolved to force a decisive 
action with an enemy for whom, if they had been wise, they 
would have made a bridge of gold. On the fizst day of the ses- 
sion of 1786 , Major Seott reminded Burke of fbe notice given 
in the preceding year , and asked whether it was s^loosly in- 
tended to bring any charge against the late Governor-Ge- 
neral. This challenge left no course open to the Opposition, 
except to come forward as accusers , or to acknowledge them- 
selves calumniators. The administration of Hastings had not 
been so blameless, nor was the great party of Fox and North 
so feeble , that it could be prudent to venture on so bold a de- 
fiance. The leaders of the Opposition instantly returned the 
only answer which they could with honour return; and the 
whole party was irrevocably pledged to a prosecution. 

Bnrke began his operations by applying for Papers. Some 
of the documents for which he asked were refused by the 
ministers, who, in the debate, held language sucli as strongly 
confirmed the prevailing opinion , that they intended to sup- 
port Hastings. In April the charges were laid on the table. 
They had been drawn by Burke with great ability, though in 
a fonn too much resembHng that of a pamphlet Hastings was 
fimiished with a copy of the accusation; and it was intimated 
to him that he might, if he thought fit, be heard inhfo own 
defence at the bar of the Commons. 

Here again Hastings was pursued by the same fatality 
which had attended him ever since the day when he set foot 
on English ground. It seemed to be decreed that this man, so 
politic and so successful in the East, should commit nothing 
but blunders in Europe. Any judidons adviser would have 
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trfd bim that the best thing which he could do would be to 
make an eloquent, forcible, and aflfecting oration at the bar 
of the House ; but that , if he could not trust himself to speak, 
and found it necessary to read, he ought to be as concise as 
possible. Audiences accustomed to extemporaneous deba- 
ting of the highest ezceUence are always impatioit of long 
written compositions. Hastings, however, sat down as he 
would have done at tbe Qorernment-hoiise in Bengal, an<l 
prepared a paper of immense length. That paper, if recorded 
on the consultations of an Indian administration, would have 
been justly praised as a very able minute. But it was now out 
of place. It fell flat, as the best written defence must have 
fallen flat, on an assembly accustomed to the animated and 
strenuous conflicts of Pitt and Fox. The members, as soon 
as their eoriositj about the face and demeanonr of so eminent 
astrapger was satisfied, walked away to dinner, and left 
Hastings to tell his story till midnight to tiie elerks and the 
Sergeant-at-arms. 

All preliminary steps having been duly taken. Burke, in 
the beginning of June , brought forward the charge relating 
to the Rohilla war. He acted discreetly in placing this accu- 
sation in the van; forDundas had formerly moved, and the 
House had adopted, a resolution condemning, in the most 
severe terms, the policy followed l»y Hastings with regard to 
Bohilcond. Dundas had little, or rather nothing, to say in 
defsnoe of his own eonsisteni^; but he put a bold faee on the 
matter, and opposed the motion. Among other things, he 
declared that, though he still thought the Kohilla war unjusti- 
fiable, he considered the services which Hastings had sub- 
sequently rendered to the state as suflicient to atone even for 
so great an o£Pence. Pitt did not speak, but voted with 
Dundas ; and Hastings was absolved by a hundred and nine- 
teen votes against sizly-seven. 
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Hastings was now confident of yictoxy. It seemed, in- 
deed , that he had reason to be so. The £ohilla war was , of 

a]] bis measures, that which his accusers might with greatest 
advantage assail. It had been condemned by the Court of 
Directors. It had been condemned by the House of Commons. 
It had been condemned by Mr. Dundas, who had since become 
the chief minister of the Crown for Indian affairs. Yet Burke, 
baving chosen this strong ground , had been completely de- 
feated on it That, haying failed here , he should sacceed on * 
any point, was generally thought impossible. It was ru- 
moured at the dubs and cofiPee-bouses that one or perhaps two 
more charges would be brought forward , that if, on those 
charges, the sense of the House of Commons should be against 
impeachment, the Opposition would let the matter drop, that 
Hastings would be immediately raised to the peerage, deco- 
rated with the star of the Bath, sworn of the privy council, and 
invited to lend the assistance of his talents and experience to 
the India board. Lord Thurlow, indeed^ some montiis before, 
bad spoken with contempt of the scruples wbichprevented Pitt 
from caJlmg Hastings to the House of Lords; and had even 
said, that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer was afraid of the 
Commons, there was nothing to prevent the Keeper of the 
Great Seal from taking the royal pleasure about a patent of 
peerage. The very title was chosen. Hastings was to be 
Lord Daylesford. For, through all changes of scene and 
changes of fortune, remained unchanged hisattachment to the 
spot which had witnessed the greatness and the fall of bis 
fiunily, and which bad borne so greata part in the first dreams 
of bis young ambition. 

But in a very few days these fair prospects were overcast. 
On the thirteenth of June, Mr. Fox brought forward, with 
great ability and eloquence , the charge respecting the treat- 
ment of Chey te Sing. Francis followed on the. same side. 
Macaulay, Etiays* JY. 21 
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The friends of HastmgB were ia high apirits when Pitt rose* 
Withhis usual abundance and felicity of language, tfaeMinister 
gave his opinion on the case. He maintained that the Grover- 
nor* General was justified in calling on the Rajah of Benares 

for pecuniary assistance, and in imposing a fine when that 
assistance was contumaciously withheld. He also thought that 
the conduct of the Governor-General during the insurrection 
had been distinguished by ability and presence of mind. He 
censured , with great bitterness , the conduct of Francis, both 
in India and in Parliament , as most dishonest and malignant. 
The necessary inference from Fitt*s arguments seemed to be 
that Hastings ought to be honourably acquitted ; and both the 
friends and the opponents of the Minister expected from him 
a declaration to that effect. To the astonishment of all par- 
ties, he concluded by saying that, though he thought it right in 
Hastings to fine Cheyte Sing for contumacy , yet the amount 
of the fine was too great for the occasion. On this groiuid, and 
on this ground alone, did Mr. Pitt, apj^anding erery other 
part of the conduct of Hastings with regard to Benares, de* 
dare that he should vote in fayour of Mr. Fox's motion. 

The House was thunderstruck; and it well might be so. 
For Uie wrong done to Cheyte Sing, even had it been as 
flagitious as Fox and Francis contended, was a trifle when 
compared with the horrors which had been inflicted on Rohil- 
cund. But if Mr. Pitt's view of the case of Cheyte Sing were 
correct, there was no ground for an impeachment, or even 
for a vote of censure. If the offence of Hastings was really no 
more than this I that, having a right to impose a mulct, the 
amount of which mulct was not defined, but was left to be 
settled by his discretion , he had , not for his own advantage, 
but for that of the state, demanded too much, was this an 
offence which required a criminal proceeding of the highest 
solemnity, a criminal proceeding, to which, during sixty 
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years, no public fnnctionaxy had been subjected? We can 
see, we think, in what way a man of sense and integrity might 

Lave been induced to take any course respecting Hastings, 
except the course which Mr. Pitt took. Such a man might 
have thought a great example necessary, for the preventing 
of inj ustice, and for the vindicatiDg the national honour , and 
might , on that gronndi have voted for impeachment both on 
the Bohilia charge, and on the Blares charge. Such a man 
might have thought that the offences of Hastings had been 
atoned for by great senices, and might, on that groimd, 
have TOted agamst the impeachment, on both charges. With 
great difiidence, we give it as our opinion that the most correct 
course would, on the whole, have been to impeach on the 
Rohilla charge , and to acquit on the Benares charge. Had 
the Benares charge appeared to us in the same light in which 
it appeared to Mr. Pitt, we should, without hesitation, have \ 
Yoted for acquittal on that charge. The one course wibich it 
is inconceivable that any man of a tenth part of Mr. Pitf s 
abilities can have honestly taken was the course which he 
took. He acquitted Hastings on the Bohilla charge. He 
softened down the Benares charge till it became no charge at 
all ; and then he pronounced that it contained matter for im- 
peachment. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the principal reason assigned 
by the ministiy for not impeaching Hastings on account of the 
Bohilla war was this, that the delmquendes of the early part 
of his administration had been atoned for by the excellence 
of the later part Was it not most extraordinary that men 
who had held this language could afterwards vote that the 
later part of his administration furnished matter for no less 
than twenty articles of impeachment? The first represented % 
the conduct of Hastings in 1780 and 1781 as so highly me- 
.jitorious that, like works of supererogation in the Catholic 

21* 
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thec^ogy, it ought to beefficadonB for the cancelling of fonner 
offences; and they then prosecuted him for his condnct in 

1780 and 1781. 

The general astonishment was the greater, because, only 
twen ty-four honrs before , tiie members on whom the minister 

could depend had received the usual notes from the Treasury, 
begging them to be in their places and to vote against 
Mr. Fox's motion. It was asserted by Mr. Hastings that, 
early on the morning of the very day on which the debate took 
place, Dnndas called on Pitt, woke him, and was closeted 
with him many honrs. The result of this conference was a 
determination to giye up the late Gh>vemor-G^eral to the 
vengeance of the Opposition. It was impossible even for the 
most powerful minister to carryall his followers with him in so 
strange a course. Several persons high in office, the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Mulgravc, divided against 
Mr. Pitt. But the devoted adherents who stood by the head 
of the government without asking questions , were sufficiently 
numerous to turn the scale. A hundred and nineteen members 
voted for Mr. Foz*s motion \ seventy-nine against it. Dondas 
silently followed Pitt 

That good and great man, the late William Wilberforce, 
often related the events of this remarkable night. He de- 
scribed the amasement of theHouse, and the bitter reflections 
which were muttered against the Prime Mimster by some 
of the habitual supporters of government. Pitt himself ap- 
peared to fleel that his conduct required some explanation. 
He left the treasury bench, sat for some time next to Mr. Wil- 
berforce, and very earnestly declared that he had found it 
impossible, as a man of conscience, to stand any longer by 
Hastings. The business, he said, was too bad. Mr. Wilber- 
force, we are bound to add) fully believed that his friend waa 
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sincere, and that the snq^icions to which this myiterions a£Gur « 
gave rise were altogether nnf ounded. 

Those snspicions, indeed, were such as it is painM to 
mention. The friends of Hastings, most of whom, it is to be 

observed, generally supported the administration, affirmed / 
that the motive of Pitt and Dundas was jealousy. Plastings 
was personally a favourite with the'TcingT' He was the idol 
of the East India Company and of its scrvantd. If be were 
absolved by the Commons, seated among the Lords, admitted 
to the Board of Control, closely allied with the strong-minded 
and inq>eriens Thnrlow, was it not almost cotam that he y 
would soon draw to himself the entire management of Eastern ^ 
affbirs? Was it not possible that he might become a for- 
midable rival in the cabinet? It had probably got abroad 
that very singular communications had taken place between 
Thurlow and Major Scott, and that, if the First Lord of the 
Treasury was a&aid to recommend Hastings for a peerage, 
the Chancellor was ready to take the responsibility of that 
step on himself. Of all ministers, Pitt was the least likdy 
to sabmit with patience to such an encroachment on his 
Amotions. If the Commons impeached Hastings, all danger 
was at an end. The proceeding, howerer it might terminate, 
would probably last some years. In the mean time, the 
accused person would be excluded from honours and public 
employments, and could scarcely venture even to pay his duty 
at court. Such were the motives attributed by a great part ^ 
of the poblic to the young minister, whose ruling passion ^ 
was generally beUeyed to be avarice of power. 

The prorogation soon interrupted the disousrions re- 
specting Hastings. In the following year, those diseiissions 
were resumed. The charge tonching the spoliation of the 
Begums was brought forward by Sheridan , in a speech which 
was so imperfectly reported that it may be said to be wholly 
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^ lost, but which was, without doubt, the most elaborately 
^ brilliant of all the prodnctio&B of his ingeiiioiu mind. The 
impresaion whieh it produced waa snch as has never been 
equalled* He sat down, not merely amidst cheering , but 
amidst the loud clapping of hands, in which the Lords below 
the bar and the strangers in the gallery joined. The excite- 
ment of the House was such that no other speaker could obtain 
a hearing; and the debate was adjourned. The ferment 
spread fast through the town. Within four and twenty hours, 
Sheridan was offered a thousand pounds for the copyright 
of the speech, if he would himself correct it for the press. 
The impression made by this remarkable display of eloquence 
on severe and experienced critics , whose discernment may be 
supposed to have been quickened by emulalion, was deep and 
permanent. Mr. Wyndham, twenty years later, said that the 
speech deserved all its fame, and was, in spite of some faults 
of taste, such as were seldom wanting either in the literary or 
in the parliamentary performances of Sheridan, the finest that 
had been delivered within the memory of man. Mr. Fox, 
^ about the same time, being asked |by the late Lord Holland 
what was the best speech ever made in the Houseof Commons, 
assigned the first place, without hesitation, to the great 
oration of Sheridan on the Oude charge. 

- When the debate was resumed , the tide ran so strongly 
against the accused that his friends were coughed and scraped 
down. Pitt declared himself for Sheridan's motion; and the 
question was carried by a hundred and seventy-five votes 
against sixty-eight. 

The Opposition, fiushed with victory and strongly sup- 
ported by the public empathy, proceeded to bring forward a 
succession of charges relating chiefly to pecuniary trans- 
actions. The friends of Hastings were discouraged, and, 
Itaving now no hope of being able to avert an impeachment, 
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were not very strenuous in their exertions. At length the 
House , having agreed to twenty articles of charge , directed 
Burke to go before the Lords^ and to impeach the late 
GoTemor-G^eral of High Crimes andMisdemeanours. Hast- 
kigs was at the same time arrested by the Sergeant-at-arms, 
and earned to the bar of the Peers. 

The session was now within ten days of its close. It was, 
therefore, impossible that any progress could be made in the 
trial till the next year. Hastings was admitted to bail; and 
further proceedings were postponed till the Houses should 
re-assemble. 

When Parliament met in the following winter, the Com- 
mons proceeded to deet a committee for managing the im- 
peachment Burke stood at the head; and with him were 

associated most of the leading members of the Opposition. 
But when the name of Francis was read a fierce contention 
arose. It was said that Francis and Hastings were notoriously 
on bad terms, that they had been at feud during many years, 
that on one occasion their mutual aversion had impelled them 
to seek each other's lives , and that it would be improper and 
indelicate to select a private enemy to be a public accuser. 
It was urged on the other side with great force, particnlariy 
by Mr. Windham, that impartiality, though the ihrst duty of a 
judge, had never been reckoned among the qualities of an 
advocate; that in the ordinary administration of criminal 
justice among the English, the aggrieved party, the very last 
person who ought to be admitted into the jury-box, is the 
prosecutor; that what was wanted in a manager was, not that 
he should be free from bias, but that he should be able , well 
informed, energetic, and active. The ability and informa- 
tion of Francis were admitted; and the very animosity with 
which he was reproached , whether a virtue or a vice, was at 
least a pledge for his energy and activity. It seems difficult 
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to refute these arguments. But the inveterate hatred borne 
by Francis to Hastings had excited general disgust. The 
House decided that Francis should not be a manager. Pitt 
TO ted with the majority, DuudAS with the minority. 

In the mean time, the preparations for the tnBl hail pro- 
eeeded rapidly; and on the thirteenth of February, 1788, the 
sittings of the Court commenced. There have been spectacles 
more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with jewellery and 
cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up children, than that 
which was then exhibited at Westminster; but, perhaps, there 
never was a spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly cul- 
tivated , a reflecting , an imaginative mind. All the various 
kinds of interest which belong to the near and to the distant, 
to the present and to the past, were collected on one spot, 
and in one hoor. All the talents and all the accomplishments 
which are developed by liberty and civilisation were now dis* 
played, with every advantage that could be derived both 
from co-operation and from contrast. Every step in the pro- 
ceedings carried the mind either backward , through many 
troubled centuries, to the days when the foundations of our 
constitution were laid ; or far away, over boundless seas and 
deserts, to dusky nations living under strange stars, wor> 
shipping strange gods, and writing strange characters from 
right to left The High Court of Parliament was to sit, ac- 
cording to forms handed down from the days of the Plantage* 
nets, on an Englishman accused of exercising tyranny over 
the lord of the holy city of Benares, and over the ladiea of 
the princely house of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great hall 
of William Eufus , the ball which had resounded with accla- 
mations at the inauguration of thirty kings, the hall which 
had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and the just abeolu- 
tion of Somers , the haU where the eloquence of Strafford had 
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for a moment awed and melted a victorious party inflamed 
with just resentment, the hall where Ohariea had confronted 
the High CJoort of Jiuiiee with the plac^ courage which haa 
half redeemed his fame. ' Neither military nor civil pomp was 
wanting. The ayennes were lined with grenadiem. The 
streets were kept clear by cavalry. The peers , robed in gold 
and ermine, were marshalled by the heralds under Garter 
King-at-arms. The judges in their vestments of state attended 
to give advice on points of law. Near a hundred and seventy 
lords I three fourths of the Upper House as the Upper House 
then was, walked in solemn order from their usual place of 
assembling to the triiranal. The junior baron present led the 
way, QeorgeEliott, LordHeathfield, recently ennobled for 
his memorable defence of Gibraltar against the fleets and 
armies of France and Spain. The long procession was closed 
by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of the realm, by the 
great dignitaries, and by the brothers andsont of the King. 
Last of all came the Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his fine 
person and nabie bearing. The grey old walls were hong 
with scarlet The long galleries were crowded by an audience 
such as has rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an 
orator. There were gathered together , from all parts of a 
great, free, enlightened, and prosperous empire , grace and 
female loveliness, wit and learning, the representatives of 
every science and of every art. There were seated round the 
Queen the fair-haired young daughters of the house of Bruns- 
wick. There the Ambassadors of great Kings and Common- 
wealths gased with admiration on a spectacle which no other 
country in the world could present. There Siddons, in the 
prime of her mi^estic beauty, looked with emotion on a scene 
surpassing all the imitations of the stage. There the histo- 
rian of the Roman Empire thought of the days when Cicero 
pleaded the cause of Sicily against Yerres , and when , before 
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a senate which still retained some show of freedom, TacitUB 
thundered against the oppressor of Africa. There were seen, 
ride by side, the greatot painter and the greatest scholar of 
the age. The spectacle had allured Reynolds from that easd 
which has presenred to us the though tfcd foreheads of so manj 
writers and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so many noble 
matrons. It had induced Parr to suspend his labours in that 
dark and profound mine from which he had extracted avast 
treasure of erudition, a treasure too often buried in the earth, 
too often paraded with iigodicious and inelegant ostentatioui 
bat still precious, massive, and splendid. There appeared 
the Toluptoous charms of her to whom tibe heir of the throne 
had in secret plighted his fiuth. There too was she, the 
beautiful mother of a beautlfhl race, the Sdnt Oedlia whose 
delicate features, lighted up by love and music, art has res- 
cued from the common decay. There were the members of 
that brilliant society which quoted, criticized, and exchanged 
repartees, under the rich peacock-hangings of Mrs. Mon- 
tague. And there the ladies whose lips, more persuasive than 
those of Fox himself, had carried the Westminster election 
against palace and treasury, shone round Geoigiana Duchess 
ofDeronshhre. 

The Sergeants made proclamation. Hastings adyanoed 

to the bar, and bent his knee. The culprit was indeed not 
unworthy of that great presence. He had ruled an extensive 
and populous country, and made laws and treaties, had sent 
forth armies, had set up and pulled down princes. And in 
his high place he had so borne himself, that all had feared 
him, that most had loved him, and that hatred itself could 
deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He looked like a 
great man, and not like a bad man. A person smidl and 
emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage which, while 
it indicated deference to the court, indicated also habitual 
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•elf-pOfwession and self-respect, a high and .intellectual fore- 
head, a brow pensive, bat not gloomy, a montii of inflexible 
deekion, a face pale and worn, bat serene, on which was 
written, as legibly as under the pictore in the coancil-chainber 

at Calcutta, Mem aqua in arduis; such was the aspect witil 
which the great proconsul presented himself to his judges. 

His counsel accompanied him, men all of whom were after- 
wards raised by their talents and learning to the highest posts 
in their profession, the bold and strong-minded Law, after- 
wards Chief Justice of the King's Bench; the more hnmane 
and eloquent Dallas, afterwards Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas ; and Flomer who, near twenty yean later, successfiilly 
conducted in the same high court the defence of Lord Mel- 
ville , and subsequently became Vice-chancellor and Master 
of the Rolls. 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much 
notice as the accusers. In the midst of the blifee of red dra- 
pery, a space had been fitted up witii green benches, and 
tables for the Commons. The managers, with Burke at their 
head, appeared in full dress. The collectors of gossip did 
not fail to remark that even Fox, generally so regardless of 
his appearance, had paid to the illustrious tribunal the com- 
pliment of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had refused to be 
one of the conductors of the impeachment; and his command- 
ing, copious, and sonorous eloquence was wanting to that 
great muster of various talents. Age and blindness had un- 
fitted Lord North for the duties of a public prosecutor; and 
his friends were left without the help of his excellent sense, 
bis tact, and his urbanity. But, in spite of the absence of 
these two distinguished members of the Lower House, the 
box in which the managers stood contained an array of 
speakers such as perhaps had not appeared together since the 
great age of Athenian eloquence. There were Fox and She- 
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ridan^ the English Demosthenes and the English Uyperides. 
There was Burke, ignorant, indeed, or negligent of the art 
of adapting his reasonrngs and his style to the eapadty and 
taste of his hearers, bat in amplitade of eomprehendon and 
riehness of imagination superior to erery orator, ancient or 
modem. There, with eyes reverentially fixed on Burke , ap- 
peared the finest gentleman of the age, his form developed 
by every manly exercibe , his face beaming with intelligence 
and spirit, the ingenious, the chivalrous, the high-souled 
Windham. Nor, though sorrounded by such men, did the 
youngest manager pass unnoticed. At an age when most of 
those who distinguished themselves in life are still eontending 
for prises and feUowships at college , he had won for himself 
a conspieuons place in parliament No advantage of fortune 
or connexion was wanting that could set off to the height his 
splendid talents and his uublcrniohed honour. At twenty- 
three he had been thought worthy to be ranked with the vete- 
ran statesmen who appeared as the delegates of the British 
Commons , at the bar of the British nobility. All who stood 
at that bar, save him alone, are gone, culprit, advocates, 
accusers* To the generati<m which is now in the vigour of 
lifo, he is the sole representative of a great age which has 
passed away. But those who, within the last ten years, have 
listened with delight, till the morning sun shone on the tapes- 
tries of the House of Lords, to the lofty and animated elo- 
quence of Charles Earl Grey, are able to form some estimate 
of the powers of a race of men among whom like was not the 
£t>remost. 

The charges and the answers of Hastings were first read. 
The ceremony occupied two whole days, and was rendered 
less tedious dian it would otherwise have been by the silver 
voice and just emphasis of Oowper, the clerk of the court, a 
near relation of the amiable poet. On the third day Burke 
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lose. Four ritfaiigB were oociqpied by Ills opening speech, 
which was intended to be a general introduction to aU the 
charges. With an exnberanee of thought and a splendonr of 

diction which more than satisfied the highly-raised expectation 
of the audience, he described the character and institutions 
of the natives of India, recounted the circumstances in which 
the Asiatic empire of Britain had originated , and set forth 
the constitution of the Oooipanj and of the English Presiden* 
eies. Haying thus attempted to eonuniuneate to his hearers an 
idea of Eastern society, as vivid as that which existed in his 
own mind, he proceeded to arraign the administration of 
Hastings as systematically conducted in defiance of morality 
and public law. The energy and pathos of the great orator 
extorted expressions of unwonted admiration from the stern 
and hostile Chancellor, and, for a moment, seemed to pierce 
even the resolute heart of the defendant. The ladies in the 
galleries, unaceostomed to such displays of eloqaenoe, ex- 
cited by the solemnily of the occasion, and perhaps not un- 
willing to display their taste and sensibility, were in a state 
of uncontrollable emotion. Handkerehie& were pulled out; 
smelling-bottles were handed round; hysterical sobs and 
screams were heard; and Mrs. Sheridan was carried out in 
a fit. At length the orator concluded. Raising his voice till 
the old arches of Irish oak resounded, Therefore,*' said he, 
**hath it with all confidence been ordered by the Commons of 
Great Britaiui that 1 impeach Wanen Hastings of high enmes 
and misdemeanours. I impeach him in the name of the Com- 
mons* House of Parliament, whose trust he has betrayed. I 
impeach him in the name of the English nation, whose ancient 
honour he has sullied. I impeach him in the name of the 
people of India, whose rights he has trodden under foot, 
and whose country he has turned into a desert. Lastly, 
in the name of human nature itself, in the name of both sezesy 
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in the name of every age, in the name ci erery rank, I impeaeh 
the common enemy and oppressor of alll '* 

When the deep mnrmmr of yarions emotions had sobsided, 

Mr. Fox rose to address the Lords respecting the course of 
proceeding to be followed. The wish of the accusers was that 
the Court would bring to a close the iuvestigation of the first 
charge before the second was opened. The wish of Hastings 
and of his counsel was that the managers should open all the 
charges, and produce all the evidence £or the prosecution, 
before the defence began. The Lords retired to thdr own 
House to consider the question* The Chancellor took the 
nde of Hastings. Lord Loughborough , who was now in op- 
position, supported the demand of the managers. The di* 
vision showed which way the inclination of the tribunal leaned. 
A majority of near three to one decided in favour of the course 
for which Hastings contended. 

When the Court sat again, Mr. Fox, assisted by Mr. Grey, 
opened the charge respecting Cheyte Sing, and several days 
were spent in reading papers and hearing witnesses. The 
neart article was that rdating to the Princesses of Dude. 
The conduct of this part of the ease was intrusted to Sheridan. 
The curiosity of the public to bear him was unbounded. His 
sparkling and highly finished declamation lasted two days; 
but the Hall was crowded to suffocation during the whole time. 
It was said that fifty guineas had been paid for a single ticket. 
Sheridan, when he concluded , contrived, vrith a knowledge 
of stage-effect which his father might have envied, to sink 
badL, as if eihansted, into the arms of Burke, who hugged 
him with the energy of generous admiration. 

June was now far advanced. The session could not last 
much longer; and the progress which had been made iu the 
impeachment was not very satisfactory. There were twenty 
charges. Qn two only of these had even the case for the pro* 
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sdcation been heard; and it was now a year sinoeHattinga had 
been admitted to bail. 

The interest taken by the public in the trial was great when 

the Court began to sit, and rose to the height when Sheridan 
spoke on the charge relating to the Begums. From that time 
the excitement went down fast. The spectacle had lost the 
attraction of novelty. The great displays of rhetoric were 
over. What was behind was not of a nature to entice men of 
letters from theii books in the morning , or to tempt ladies 
who had left the masquerade at two to be out of bed before 
eight There ranained laminations and cross-examinations. 
There remained statements of accounts. There remained 
the reading of papers, filled with words unintelligible to Eng- 
lish ears, with lacs and crores, zemindars and aumils, suu- 
nuds and perwannahs, jaghires and nuzzurs. There re- 
mained bickerings , not always carried on with the best taste 
or with the best temper^ between the managers of the im- 
peachment and the counsel for the defence, particularly be« 
tween Mr. Burke and Mr. Law. There remained the endless 
marches and countermarches of the Peers between their House 
and the Hall : for as often as a point of law was to be discussed, 
their Lordships retired to discuss it apart; and the conse- 
quence was, as a peer wittily said, that the Judges walked and 
the trial stood still. 

It is to be added that, in the spring of 1788 when the trial 
commenced , no important question, either of domestic or 
foreign policy, excited the public mind. The proceeding in 
Westminster Hall, therefoe, naturally attracted most of the 
attention of Parliament and of the public. It was the one 
great event of that season. But in the following year the 
King's illness, the debates on the Regency, the expectation 
of a change of Ministry, completely diverted public attention 
from Indian affairs; and within a fortnight after George the 
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Third had returned thanks in St. Paul's for his recovery, the 
States-General of France met at Ymailles. In ike ttddst of 
the agitation prodneed hy these events ^ the impeachment 
was for a time almost forgotten. 

The trial in the Hall went on languidly. In the session of 
1788, when the proceedings had the interest of novelty, and 
when the Peers had little other business before them, only 
thirty-five days were given to the impeachment. In 1789, the 
Begency Bill occupied the Upper House till the session was 
far advanced. When the King reeovered^the cwcnits wen 
.beginning. The judges left town; theL<M!ds waited for the 
retom of the oracles of jnrispradenee; and the cimsequenee 
was that during the whole year only seventeen days were 
given to the case of Hastings. It was clear that the matter 
would be protracted tP a length unprecedented in the annals 
of criminal law. 

In truthfit is impossible to deny that impeachment, though 
it is a fine ceremony, and though it may have been useful in 
the seventeenth century, is not a proceeding £rom wlds^ much 
good can now be eipected. Whatever confidence may be 
placed in the decisions of the Peers on an appeal arising out 
of ordinary litigation, it is certain that no man has the least 
confidence in their impartiality, when a great public function- 
ary, charged with a great state crime, is brought to their bar. 
They are all politicians. There is hardly one among them 
whose vote on an impeachment may not be confidently pre- 
dicted before a witness has been examined; and, even if it 
were possible to rely on theur justice , they would rtill be quite 
unfit to try such ft cause as that of Hastings. They sit only 
during half the year. They have to transact much legis* 
lative and much judicial business. The law-lords, whose 
advice is required to guide the unlearned majority, are 
employed daily in administering justice elsewhere. It is im- 
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jK)88ible, therefore, that during a busy seflsion, the Upper 

House should give more than a few days to an impeachment. 
To expect that their Lordships would give up partridge- 
shooting, in order to bring the greatest delinquent to speedy 
jostice , or to relieve accused innocence by speedy acquittal, 
would be unreasonable indeed. A wellrconstituted tribunal, 
ntting regularly Biz days in the iroek| and nine hours in the 
day, would haye brought tibe trial of Hastinga to a close in 
less than three months. The Lords had not finished theur 
work in seven years. 

The result ceased to be matter of doubt, from the time 
when the Lords resolved that they would be guided by the 
rules of evidence which are received in the inferior courts of 
the realm. Those rules, it is well known , excluded much in- 
formation which would be quite sufficient to determine the 
condoet of any reasonable man , in the most inq[>ortant trans- 
actions of private life. Those rules, at every assises, save 
scores ofen^[»it8^om judges, jury, and speetators, firmly 
believe to be guilty. But when those rules were rigidly appHed 
to offences committed many years before, at the distance of 
many thousand miles, conviction was, of course, out of the 
question. We do not blame the accused and his counsel for 
availing themselves of every legal advantage in order to obtain 
an acquittal But it is clear that an acquittal so obtained 
cannot be pleaded in bar of the judgment of history. 

Several attempts were made by theftiends of Hastings to 
put a stop to the trial. £a 1789 they proposed a vote of cen- 
sure upon Burke , for some violent language which he had 
used respecting the death of Nuncomar and the connexion 
between Hastings and Impey. Burke was then unpopular in 
the last degree both with the House and with the country. 
The asperity and indecency of some egressions which he had 
used during the debates on theBegeney had annoyed ev^ his 
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wannest friends. The vote of censure was oanried; and 
those who had moved it hoped that the aumagers would resign 
in disgust Burke was deeply hurt. But his aeal for what 
he considered as the cause of justice and mercy triumphed 

over- his personal feelings. He received the censure of the 
House with dignity and meekness, and declared that no per- 
sonal mortification or humiliation should induce him to £inch 
from the sacred duty which he had undertaken. 

In the following year the Parliament was dissolved , and 
the friends of Hastings entertained a hope that the new House 
of Commons might not be disposed to go on with the impeach- 
ment They began by maintaining that the whole proceeding 
was terminated by the dissolution. Defeated on this point, 
they made a direct motion that the impeachment should be 
dropped; but they were defeated by the combined forces of 
the Government and the Opposition. It was, however, re- 
solved that, for the sake of expedition, many of the articles 
should be withdrawn. In truth, had not some such measure 
been adopted, the trial would have lasted till the defendant 
was in his grave. 

At length, in the spring of 1795, the decision was pro.< 
nounced, near eight years after Hastings had been brought 
by the Sergeant-at-arms of the Commons to the bar of the 
Lords. On the last day of this great procedure the public 
curiosity, long suspended, seemed to be revived. Anxiety 
about the judgment there could be nonej for it had been fully 
ascertained that there was a great majority for the defendant. 
Nevertheless many wished to see the pageant, and the Hall 
was as much crowded as on the first day. But those who, 
having been present on the Bxyst day, now bore a part in the 
proceedings of the last, were few \ and most of those few were 
altered men. 

As Hastings himself said, the arraignment had taken place 
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before one generation , and the judgment was pronounced by 
another. The spectator could not look at the woolsack^ or 
at the red benches of the Peers, or at the green benehes of 
tiie Commons, without seeing something that reminded him 
of the instability of all human things, of the instability of 
power and fame and life , of the more lamentable instability 
of friendship. The great seal was borne before Lord Lough- 
borough who , when the trial commenced , was a fierce op- 
ponent of Mr. Pitt's government , and who was now a member 
of that government, while Thurlow, who presided in the 
court when it first sat, estranged from all his old allies , sat 
scowling among the junior barons. Of about a hundred and 
sixty nobles who walked in the procession on the first day, 
sixty had been laid in their family vaults. Still more affiBcting 
must have been the sight of the managers' box. What had 
become of that fair fellowship, so closely bound together by 
public and private ties , so resplendent with every talent and 
accomplishment? It had been scattered by calamities more 
bitter than the bitterness of death. The great chiefs were 
still living, and still in the full vigour of their genius. But 
their friendship was at an end. It had been ▼iolentily and 
publicly dissolved, with tears and stormy rejHroaches. If 
those men, once so dear to each other, were now compelled 
to meet for the purpose of managing the impeachment, they 
met as strangers whom public business had brought together 
and behaved to each other with cold and distant civility. 
Burke had in his vortex whirled away Windham. Fox had 
been followed by Sheridan and Grey. 

Only twenty-nine Peers Toted. Of these only six found 
Hastings guilty on the chuges relating to Chey te Sing and to 
the Begums. On other charges , the niajority in his foyonr 
was still greater. On some , he was unanimously absohred. 
He was then called to the bar, was informed from the wool- ^ 
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Back that the Lords had acquitted him, and was solmnly dis- 
charged. He bowed xeq»eetfo]ly and reticied. 

We have said that the dednon had been folly expected. 
It was also generally approred. At the commencement of the 

trial there had been a strong and indeed unreasonable feeling 
against Hastings. At the close of the trial there was a feeling 
equally strong and equally unreasonable in his favour. One 
cause of the change was, no doubt, what is commonly called the 
fickleness of the multitade, but what seems to us to be merely 
the general law of human nature. Both in individuals and in 
masses violent excitement is always followed by remission, 
and offcen by reaction. We are all inclined to depreciate 
whaterer we have OTerpndsed, and, on the other hand, to 
show undue indulgence where we have shown undue rigom*. 
It was thus in the case of Hastings. The length of his trial, 
moreover, made him an object of compassion. It was thought, 
and not without reason, that, even if he was guilty, he was 
stUl an ill-used man , and that an impeachment of eight years 
was more Hum a sufficient punishment It was also felt thftt, 
though, in the ordinary course of onminal law, a defendant is 
not allowed to set off his good actions against his crimes, a 
great political cause should be tried on different principles, 
and that a man who had governed an empire during thirteen 
years might have done some very reprehensible things , and 
yet might be on the whole deserving of rewards and honours 
rather than of fine and imprisonment. The press , an instru- 
ment neglected by the prosecutors, was used by Hastings and 
his friends with great effect. Every ship , too , that arriTCd 
from Madras or Bengal, brought a cuddy full of his admirers. 
Every gentleman from India spoke of the late Goyemor^Ge- 
neral as having deserved better, and having been treated 
worse, than any man living. The effect of this testimony 
unanimously given by all persons who knew^the East, was 
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natorallf very great. BetiredmeoibersoftlieBidiaBcrarvioesy 
ciTil and military , were settied in aH comen of the kingdom. 

Each of them was, of course, in his own little circle, regarded as 
an oracle on an Indian question ; and they were, with scarcely 
one exception, the zealous advocates of Hastings. It is to be 
added, that the numerous addresses to the late Governor- 
General, which his friends in Bengal obtained from the na- 
tiTOB and tnmflmitled to £Dg)and| made a conuderable 
impre88k>n« To these addresBes we attaeh little or no im« 
portanoe. That Hastings was beloved by the people whom he 
governed is trae; bat the eulogies of pundits, zemindars, 
Mahommedan doctors, do not prove it to be true. For an 
English collector or judge would have found it easy to induce 
any native who could write to sign a panegyric on the most 
odious ruler that ever was in India. It was said that at Be- 
nares, the very plaee at which the acts set forth in the first 
artiele of impeaehment had been eommitted, the natives had 
erected a temple to Hastings ; and this story exeited a strong 
sensation in England. Burke's observations on the apotheosis 
were admirable. He saw no reason for astonishment, he said, 
in the incident which had been represented as so striking. 
He knew something of the mythology of the Brahmins. He 
knew that as they worshipped some gods from love, so 
they worshipped others from fear. He knew that they erected 
shrines, not only to the benignant deities of light and plenty, 
bat also to the fiends who preside over smallpox and morder. 
Kor did he at all dispute the claim of Mi, Hastings to be ad- 
netted into such a Pantheon. This reply has always struck 
OS as one of the finest that ever was made in Parliament. 
It is a grave and forcible argument, decorated by the most 
brilliant wit and fancy. 

Hastings was, however, safe. But in every thing except 
character, he would have been £ar better off if, when first 
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impeached, he hsd at once pleaded guilty) and paid a fine of 
fifty thonsand pooikls. He was a niiiied man. The legal ez« 
penses of hit defSmce had been enormous. The expenses 

which did not appear in bis attorney's bill were perhaps larger 
still. Great sums had been paid to Major Scott. Great sums 
had been laid out in bribing newspapers , rewarding pamphle- 
teers , and circulating tracts. Burke, so early as 1790, de- 
clared in the House of Commons that twenty thousand pounds 
had been employed in eoirupting the press. It is certain that 
no oontrorersial weapon, &om the gravest reasoning to the 
coarsest xibaldiyy was left unemployed. Logan defended the 
aecused gOTSnior with great ability in prose. For the loTers 
of verse , the speeches of the managers were burlesqued in 
Simpkin's letters. It is, we are afraid, indisputable that 
Hastings stooped so low as to court the aid of that malignant 
and filthy baboon John Williams, who called himself Anthony 
Pasquin. It was necessary to subsidise such allies largely. 
The private hoards of Mrs. Hastings had disappeared. It is 
said that the banker to whom they had been intrusted had 
failed. Still if Hastings had praetised strict economy , he 
would, after all his losses, have had a moderate competence; 
but in the management of his private affairs he was imprudent. 
The dearest wish of his heart had always been to regain 
Daylesford. At length, in the very year in which his trial com- 
menced , the wish was accomplished ; and the domain , alie- 
nated more than seventy years before, returned to the descend- 
ant of its old lords. But the manor house was & ruin; and 
the grounds round it had, during many yean, been utterly 
n^^eeted« Hastings procMded to build, to plant, to form 
a sheet of water, to ezcaTste a grotto; and, before he was 
dismissed from the bar of the House of Lords , he had ex- 
pended more than forty thousand pounds in adorning his 
seat. 
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The general fSeding both of the Directon sndof tbepio- 
prieton of the East India Oompany waa that he had great 

claims on them , that his services to them had been eminent, 
and that his misfortunes had been the effect of his zeal for 
their interest. His friends in Leadenhall Street proposed to 
xeiniburse him for the costs of his trial, and to settle on him 
an annuity of five thousand pounds a year. But the consent 
of the Board of Control waa neeeaaaiy; and at the head of the 
Brard of Control was Mi. Dnndas, who had himself been a 
party to the impeachment, who had, onthataceoimt, been 
reviled with great bitterness by the adherents of Hastings, and 
who, therefore, was not in a very complying mood. Here- 
fused to consent to what the Directors suggested. The 
Directors remonstrated. A long controversy followed. 
Hastings, in the mean time, was reduced to such distress, 
that he could hardly pay his weekly bills» At length a ooni> 
promiae was made. An annidty of four thonsaad ayear was 
settled on Hastings; and in order to enable him to meet pr8s»- 
ing demands, he was to receive ten years annuity in advance. 
The Company was also permitted to lend him fifty thousand 
pounds, to be repaid by instalments without interest. This 
relief, though given in the most absurd manner, was sufficient 
to enable the retired governor to live in comfort , and even in 
luxury, if he had been a skilful manager. But he was careless 
and profuse, and was more than once under the necessity of 
applying to the Company forassistancCi which was libenlly 
given. 

He had secority and affluence , but not the p(^wer and 
dignity which, when he landed from India, he had reason to 

expect He had then looked forward to a coronet, a red 
riband, a seat at the Council Board, an office at Whitehall. 
He was then only fifty-two, and might hope for many years of 
bodily and mental vigour. The case was widely different 
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when lie left the bar of the Lords. He was now too old a man 
to tarn his mind to a new class of studies and dnlieB. He had 
no chance of reedTing any maik of royal fayonr whileMir. Pitt 

remained in power; and, when Mr. Pitt retired, Hastings 
was approaching his seventieth year. 

Once , and only once , after his acquittal , he interfered iu 
politics; and that interference was not much to his honour. 
In 1804 he exerted himself strenuously to prevent Mr. Ad- 
dington, against whom Fox and Pitt had comhined, from 
resigning the Treasnxj. It is difficult to heliere that a man 
so able and energetic asHastings can have thought that, when 
Bonaparte was at Boologne with a great army , the defeaee of 
our island could safely be intrusted to a ministry which did not 
contain a single person whom flattery could describe as a great 
statesman. It is also certain that , on the important question 
which had raised Mr. Addington to power, and on which he 
differed from both Fox and Pitt, Hastings, as might have 
been expected ^ agreed with Fox and Pitt, and was decidedly 
opposed to Addington. Beligioiis intolerance has never been 
the Tice of thelndian service, and certainly was not the vice of 
Hastings. But Mr. Addington had treated him witii marked 
favour. Fox had been a principal manager of the impeach- 
ment. To Pitt it was owing that there had been an impeach- 
ment; and Hastings, we fear, was on this occasion guided by 
personal considerations, rather than by a regard to the public 
interest. 

The last twenty-four yean of his life were chiefly passed 
at Daylesfbrd. He amused himself with embdlishing his 
grounds, riding fine Arab horses, fattening prise-cattie, and 
trying to rear Indlan'animals and vegetables in England. He 

scut for seeds of a very fine custard- apple, from the garden 
of what had once been his own villa , among the green hedge- 
rows of Allipore. He tried also to naturalise in Worcestershire 
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the delicious leechee, almost the only fruit of Bengal which 
deserves to be regretted even amidst the plenty of Covent 
Garden. The Mogul emperors, in the time of their greataoBB, 
had in yain attempted to introduce into Hindostan the goat 
of the table-land of Thibet, whose dom supplies the looms 
of Cashmere with the materials of the finest diawls. Hastings 
tried, with no better fi»rtune, to rear abreedatDaylesford; 
nor does he seem to have succeeded better with the cattle 
of Bootan, whose tails are in high esteem as the best fans for 
brushing away the mosquitoes. 

Literature divided his attention with his conservatories and 
his menagerie. He had always loved books, and they were 
now neceBsary to him. Though not a poet, in any high sense 
of the word, he wrote neat and polished lines widi great 
facility, and was fond of ezercising this talent. Indeed, if we 
must speak out, he seems to have been more of a Trisaotin 
than was to be expected from the powers of bis mind, and 
from the great part which he had played in life. We are 
assured in these Memoirs tliat the first thing which he did in 
the morning was to compose a copy of verses. When the 
family and guests assembled, the poem made its appearance 
as regularly as the eggs and rolls; and Mr. Gleig requires us 
to believe that, if from any accident Hastings came to the 
breakfiEMt>table without one of his charming performances in 
his hand, the omission was felt by all as a grievous disappoint 
ment. Tastes differ widely. For ourselves we must say that, 
however good the breakfasts at Daylesford may have been, — 
and we are assured that the tea was of the most aromatic 
flavour, and that neither tongue nor venison-pasty was want- 
ing, — ?we should have thought the reckoning high if we had 
been twtoM to earn our repast by listening every day to a new 
madrigal or sonnet composed by our host We are glad, 
howerer, thaj^ Mr, Gleig has preserved tins little feature of 

• 
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character, though we thmk it by no means a beauty. It is 
good to be often reminded of the inconsistency of human 
nature y and to learn to look without wonder or disgust on the 
weaknesses which are found in the strongeet minds. Dionysiua 
in old times, Frederic in tlie last century, with capacity and 
vigour eqiuil to the conduct of fhe greatest affairs, united all 
the Utfle vanities and affectations of provincial blue^stockings. 
These great examples may console the admirers of Hastings 
for the affliction of seeing him reduced to the level of the 
Hayleys and Sewards. 

When Hastings had passed many years in retirement, and 
had long outlived the common age of men, he again became 
for a short time an object of general attention, in 1813 the 
charter of the East India Company was renewed; and much 
discussion about Indian affairs took place in Parliament, it 
was determined to examine witnesses at the bar of the Com- ' 
mons ; and Hastings was ordered to attend. He had appeared 
at the bar once before. It was when he read his answer to the 
charges which Burke had laid on the table. Since that time 
twenty-seven years had elapsed ; public feeling had under- 
gone a complete change ; the nation had now forgotten his 
faults, and remembered only his services. The reappearanoei 
too, of a man who had been among the most distinguished 
of a generation that had passed away, who now belonged to 
history , and who seemed to have risen from the dead, could 
not but produce a solemn and pathetic effect. The Commons 
received him with acclamations, ordered a chair to be set for 
him, and when he retired, rose and uncovered. There were, 
indeed, a few who did not sympathise with the general feeling. 
One or two of the managers of the impeachment were present. 
They sate in the same seats which they had occupied when 
they had been thanked for the services which they had ren* 
dered in Westminster Hall : to, by the courtesy of the House, 
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a member who has been thanked in his place is conBidered as 
having a right always to occupy that place. These gentlemen 
were not dbposed to admit that they had employed several of 
tibe best years of their lives in persecuting an innocent man. 
They accordingly kept their seats , and pulled their hats over 
their brows; but the exceptions only made the prevailing 
enthusiasm more remarkable. The Lords received the old 
man with similar tokens of respect. The University of Oxford 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws ; and , in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, the undergraduates welcomed him with 
tumultuous cheering. 

These marks of public esteem were soon followed by 
marks of royal &vour. Hastings was sworn of the Privy 
Council, and was admitted to a long private audience of the 
Prince Regent , who treated him very graciously. When the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia visited England, 
Hastings appeared in their train both at Oxford and in the 
Guildhall of London, and, though surrounded by a crowd 
of princes and great warriors, was every where received by 
tiie public with marks of respect and admiration. He was 
presented by the Prince Begent both to Alexander and to 
Frederic William; and his Royal Highness went so far as to 
declare in public that honours far higher than a seat in the 
Privy Council were due , and would soon be paid , to the man 
who had saved the British dominions in Asia. Hastings now 
confidently expected a peerage; but, irom some unexplained 
cause, he was again disappointed. 

He lived about four years longer, in the enjoyment of good 
spirits, of faculties not impaired to any painful or degrading 
extent, and of health such as is rarely enjoyed by those who 
attain such an age. At lengtli, on the twenty* second of 
August, 1818, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, he met 
death with the same tranquil and decorous fortitude which 
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be had opposed to all the trials of his various and eventful 
life. 

With all his faults^ — and they were neither few nor 
small, — only one cemeteiy was worthy to contain his remains. 
In that temple of silence and reconciliation where the enmities 
of twent y generations lie bnried, in the Great Abbey which 

has during many ages afforded a quiet resting place to those 
whose minds and bodies have been shattered by the conten- 
tions of the Great Hall, the dust of the illustrious accused 
should have mingled with the dust of the illustrious accusers. 
This was not to be. Yet the place of interment was not iU 
chosen. Behind the chancel of the parish church of Day les- 
ford, in earth which already held the bones of many chiefs 
of the house of Hastings, was laid the coffin of the greatest 
man who has ever borne that ancient and widely extended 
name. On that very spot probably, fonr-score years before, 
the little Warren, meanly clad and scantily fed, had played 
with the children of ploughmen. Even then his young mind 
had revolved plans which might be called romantic. Yet, 
however romantic, it is not likely that they had been so 
stiange as the truth. Not only had the poor orphan retrieved 
the fallen fortunes of his line. Not only had he repurchased 
the old lands, and rebuilt the old dwelling. He had preserved 
and extended an empire. He had founded a polity. He had 
administered government and warwith more than the capacity 
of Richelieu. He had patronised learning with the judicious 
liberality of Cosmo. He had been attacked by the most for- 
midable combination of enemies that ever sought the destruc- 
tion of a single victim; and over that combination, after a 
struggle of ten years, he had triumphed. He had at length 
gone down to his grave in the fulness of age^ in peace, after 
so many troubles, in honour, after so much obloquy. 
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Those who look on his character without favour or male- 
volence will pronounce that , in the two great elements of all 
social virtue , in respect for the rights of others, and in sym* 
paihy for the snffexings of others, he was deficient. Hisprin* 
dples were somewhat lax. His heart was somewhat hard. 
Bat while we cannot with tntth describe him either as a right- 
eous or as a merciful mler, we cannot regard without admi- 
ration the amplitude and fertility of his intellect, his rare 
talents for command, for administration, and for controversy, 
his dauntless courage, his honourable poverty, his fervent 
zeal for the interests of the state, his noble equanimity , tried 
by both extremes of fortune, and never disturbed by either. 
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